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TO RAISE $500,000 
ORCHESTRAL FUND 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Anonymous Donor Promises to 
Pay All Deficits of the Sym- 
phony Association for Five 
Years While Sum Is Being 
Accumulated—Stokowski’s En- 
gagement for the Full Period a 
Condition—Orchestra’s Guar- 
antors Enthusiastic Over the 
Pian, the Success of Which 
Seems Assured 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadeiphia, June 1, 1916. 


a meeting of the Philadelphia Or- 


“i 
A chestra 


guarantors, held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford yesterday, the an- 
nouncement was made by Alexander 


Van Rensselaer, president of the Orches- 
tra Association, that an unknown bene- 
factor had offered to make up the orches- 
tra’s deficits for a period of five years, 
if the association agreed to five condi- 
tions which he imposed. Of these condi- 
tions, the chief is that an endowment 
fund of $500,000 shall be established 
within the next five years, another im- 
portant provision being that the present 
conductor, Leopold Stokowski, shall ex- 
tend his contract, which, as it now stands, 
has two more years to run, to cover a 
period of five years. The conditions at- 
tached to the offer of the mysterious 
friend of the orchestra, whose name, for 
the time being at least, is to be kept 
secret, in whole are as follows: 


The Conditions 


“1. That an endowment fund _ shall 
now be established, the income from 
which shall be immediately available for 
the support of the orchestra. 

“2. That the endowment fund _ shall 
ultimately amount to not less’ than 
$500,000, of which at least $100,000 shall 
be contributed in each of the next five 
orchestra years. 

“3. That the guarantors shall consent 
to the use of their subscriptions for the 
endowment fund in case the success of 
the plan proposed insures the payment 
of the contribution offered by the un- 
named donor for use in discharge of the 
current usual annual deficit. 


“4. That there shall be such an in- 
crease in the amount pledged, either 
through larger subscriptions from the 


present guarantors, or by the addition 
of new subscribers to the fund, as will 
insure the receipt of at least $100,000 in 
each of the next five years. 

“5. That our conductor, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, shall extend his present contract 
to cover the period of five years.” 


No Difficulty Expected in Raising Fund 


At yesterday’s meeting the guarantors 
gave ready and enthusiastic acceptance 
to the condition imposed upon them, and, 
in a highly optimistic speech, Mr. Van 
Rensselaer remarked that, considering 
the fact that the guarantee fund for the 
last year was in excess of $52,000, the 
Board of Directors probably would have 
no difficulty in complying with the con- 
ditions if given proper co-operation. He 
spoke enthusiastically of the possibility 
offered the orchestra to secure reliable 
and permanent support, with a release 
for the guarantors from the necessity of 
annual contributions, while the future 
progress and building up of the orches- 
tra was insured. 

As the guarantors not only agreed 
gladly to the part of the arrangement 
which concerns them, but many of them 
also made known their willingness to 
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double their subscriptions, and, further 
more, as the willingness of Mr. Stokowski 
to extend his contract to 1921 is under- 
stood, the success of the project seems 
assured, with the _ realization of a 
$500,000 endowment for the orchestra 
within the proscribed five years’ time. 
The Orchestra Association, according to 
a statement made by Arthur Judson, the 
New 
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has on hand 


business 
$16,000, 


manager, now 
which will be turned over to 
the endowment fund. The deficit for 
last season was the smallest in the his- 
tory of the orchestra, being only $31,000. 
The guarantors contributed about 
$47,000 and, as the production of the 
Mahler Symphony, which at first ap- 
peared to be an experiment to which was 
Second Class 


Y., aS mail matter of the 


attached considerable hazard, turned out 
to be a financial success, and the season 
altogether was successful in every re- 
spect to a point far surpassing any year 
in the past, the orchestra may be said 
already to be well on the way toward the 
raising of the $100,000 required as the 
first year’s instalment of the proposed 
endowment fund. ARTHUR L. TUBBS., 
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VERDI'S “REQUIEM” SUNG IN BASEBALL PARK 











Conductor Koemmenich’s Big Chorus 
Sings Well and Orchestra and 
Soloists Contribute Valuable Serv- 
ices, but Finer Effects of the Score 
Become Dissipated in the Huge 
Arena of New York's’ Polo 
Grounds — Lucile Laurence, 
American Soprano, Makes Suc- 
cessful Début. 


ERDI’S “Manzoni Requiem” was 
sung at New York’s Polo Grounds 

last Sunday afternoon. Since Wag- 
nerian operas have come to be looked 
upon as_ standard open-air  attrac- 
tions these days, there seems to be no 
particular reason why oratorios of one 
sort or another should not submit as 
graciously to the same sort of treatment. 
Boston has just heard “Elijah” out of 
doors. From opera and oratorios it will 
probably be but a narrow step to sym- 
phonic concerts and thence to chamber 
music and recitals of different kinds. 
Who shall deny the delectability of a 
song recital in a tennis court, or a piano 
recital on acoustically prepared golf 


links? It is a happy thought and with 
good-will and a few sounding boards 
much can doubtless be accomplished. Be- 
sides, it all seems right democratic, and 
some of those never-sleeping souls who 
labor to bring the blessings of music into 
the sordid existence of the masses seem 
disposed to believe that a mountain may 
in this wise be brought to Mohammed. 

At all events, last Sunday’s affair bore 
an air of importance. The program (for 
which one was mulcted ten cents; why 
do programs always cost money in the 
open?) ealled it “New York’s greatest 
open-air musical event,” and probably 
was quite right, seeing that “Caliban 
was not primarily a musical production 
and no opera has yet been given here 
outside the four walls of a theater. The 
audience looked sparse and _ scattered 
on the huge double-decked Brush 
Stadium of the New York Base- 
ball Club, but was probably larger than 
it seemed. It probably would have over- 
flowed in Carnegie Hall or the Hippo- 
drome, and though there appeared to be 
about twice as many empty seats as 
occupied ones, the volume of applause 
that arose during the afternoon spoke of 
large numbers. 

The chorus, it was claimed, numbered 
1200 though it did not look the part. 
It comprised the Oratorio Society, 
the People’s Choral Union, the Mu- 
sical Art Society, the Columbia Fes- 
tival Chorus, the Beethoven Society, 
Catholic Oratorio Society, Metropolitan 
Opera School Chorus, Newark Festival 
Society, and a number of church choirs, 
besides several operatic and concert ar- 
tists who volunteered their services but 
chose to remain anonymous. There was 
an orchestra of 120 with the New York 
Philharmonic as nucleus, and the solo 
quartet consisted of Lucile Laurence, 
Maria Gay, Giovanni Zenatello and Leon 
Rothier. The indefatigable Louis Koem- 
menich conducted and had the assistance 
of Alexander Smallens. Singers and 
orchestra operated on a specially con- 
structed platform erected on the field 
just beyond the left extremity of the 
grandstand. ar 

The performance of the “Requiem 
was about as good as could reasonably 
be expected—that is to say, the greater 
part of the music could be heard. Of 
course there were many dynamic depar- 
tures from the letter of the score. Nat- 
urally, for the experience of those who 
sat in places not directly fronting the 
singers the writer cannot vouch. As 
usual in the open-air certain instru- 
mental timbres (oboes, clarinets, violins 
in the high positions and heavy brass) 
carried better than others. And the 
singers contrived to project perfectly 
audible sounds across the field save when 
they reduced the dynamics below a 
mezzo-forte or when certain soprano and 
tenor phrases gravitated about the lower 
E and F of the staff. On the other hand 
various orchestral passages such as the 
shimmering strings in the “Lux 
Aeterna,” might as well not have been 
played. 

But though the participants threw 
themselves into their work with energy 
and enthusiasm, the artistic significance 
of the whole affair was negligible. The 
beautiful, moving and dramatic work 
suggested its true self about as faith- 

















Conductor and Soloists in Verdi’s “Requiem” as Sung in the Open Air at the Polo Grounds, New York. 
Right, in the Foreground, Are Giovanni Zenatello, Tenor; Lucile Laurence, Soprano; Maria Gay, Contralto; Leon 

















Rothier, Bass, and Louis Koemmenich, Conductor 


fully as a post card photograph of the 
Sistine Madonna conveys an adequate 
idea of Raphael’s masterpiece. Yet this 
sort of thing is one of the inevitable 
results of thus transplanting a composi- 
tion. Its most grandiose moments pale 
and grow small, its force is dissipated, its 
sweetness wasted on the desert air. And 
the listener, his attention constantly sub- 
ject to distraction by surrounding sights 
or sounds, remains untouched and out 
of the spirit to which in an auditorium 
he succumbs so readily. Neither the un- 
gainly advertising signs just back of the 
chorus, the maneuvers of the adjacent 
elevated cars and railway trains, nor the 
stridulous twitterings of a flock of com- 


bative sparrows helped to immerse one 
into the mood of Verdi’s superb mass 
last Sunday. 

Mr. Koemmenich held his forces in 
splendid control and gave what seemed a 
most interesting performance of the 
“Requiem.” He should let us hear it 
under the proper conditions next winter. 
The composition has been too long 
neglected in New York. The chorus dis- 
tinguished itself especially in the savage 
“Dies Irae” and the double fugue of the 
“Sanctus.” The four soloists sounded 
well, on the whole, though fine effects 
count for, nothing out of doors, and, 
by the same token, defects that might 
glare in the spaces of a concert hall 
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evaporate before they reach the hearer. 
Under the circumstances it becomes pos- 
sible to record only that the American 
soprano, Lucile Laurence, who made he: 
local début, exhibited a voice that, at 
distance of more than a city block and 
at the height of about three stories, 
sounded pure, vibrant and bell-like, es 
pecially in its upper tones; that Mme 
Gay seemed in good form and sang 
with understanding; that Mr. Zena 
tello’s clarion high B flats moved th: 
house—beg pardon, the grandstand—tv 
rapturous and truly merited applause, 
and that Mr. Rothier appeared fully 
cognizant of the style and significance 
of this music. H. F.. BP, 











URGES PHILADELPHIA’S MUSIC 
SCHOOLS TO COMBINE INTERESTS 





Conductor Stokowski Suggests a Merger of City’s Conservatories with 
a View to Making It the Musical Center of the United States— 
Two Gatherings of Local Musicians 


HILADELPHIA, June 5.— Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and Mrs. Stokowski, 
who is Olga Samaroff, the well-known 
pianist, left on Saturday for Seal Har- 
bor, Me., where they have taken a cot- 
tage for the summer. During his vaca- 
tion period Mr. Stokowski will, as usual, 
make up all of the programs for the com- 
ing season of the orchestra, which will 
be the seventeenth of that organization, 
and which, so far as the regular season 
at the Academy of Music is concerned, 
will again consist of a series of twenty- 
five Friday afternoon and the same num- 
ber of Saturday evening concerts. The 
list of soloists will soon be announced. 
Prior to his departure for the summer 
Mr. Stokowski was a guest of honor at 
two notable gatherings of local musi- 
cians and music patrons, the first being 
an informal dinner which was given in 
his honor by the Musical Art Club in its 
clubrooms at Chestnut and Seventeenth 
Streets on Monday evening, May 22. On 
this occasion the conductor excited con- 
siderable interest by expressing the wish 
that all the musical conservatories in 
Philadelphia be united into one great in- 
stitution, which, working together, might 
acquire international fame and be the 
means of making Philadelphia the mus- 
ical center of the United States. 

That this idea is one which as yet has 
not taken more definite form than that 
of a mere suggestion, or a wish, is ap- 
parent, and it may be said that by many 
persons wto heard it expressed, and by 
others, who later have given it some con- 
sideration, it is regarded as decidedly op- 
timistic, if not altogether visionary. In 
his remarks Mr. Stokowski stated that 


Philadelphia has a number of excellent 
conservatories of music and a number of 
private teachers doing admirable work, 
but expressed the opinion that much more 
might be accomplished were there to be 
a combination of forces in the form of a 
great conservatory, which should be the 
nucleus of all.the musical activities of 
the city. He also suggested that the new 
parkway, now in course of construction, 
and which, when completed, stretching 
from City Hall Square to the Green 
Street entrance to Fairmount Park, will 
be one of the most imposing public high- 
ways in the world, would be the best site 
for the proposed conservatory. The build- 
ing, he said, might be a temporary one, 
to be replaced in after years by one of 
more splendid proportions as_ success 
brought enlarged possibilities. 

In another speech, which he delivered 
at the annual dinner of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists at the Rittenhouse on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 23, when Mr. and Mrs. Sto- 
kowski were the principal guests of 
honor, Mr. Stokowski again gave evidence 
of the fact that he is a fluent and enter- 
taining speaker as well as an artistic or- 
chestral conductor, referring to the time 
when he was a church organist, one 
whose ambition always was to be the 
leader of an orchestra, and whose aim at 
that time was to play the organ in an 
“orchestral” way. On this occasion the 
popular conductor was the subject of 
many highly complimentary remarks on 
the part of the other speakers, who made 
reference to the part which he has taken 
in the musical uplift in Philadelphia 
within the past few years, with particu- 
lar mention of.the recent widely ac- 
knowledged success of the production of 
the Mahler Eighth Symphony. 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS 
NEW OPERA COMPANY 


“California Opera” Opens Season 
with Excellent Cast and 
Good Attendance 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 30.—Succes 
in every particular marked the openin; 
performance of the California 
Company at Clune’s Auditorium las‘ 








Oper 


night. For a year or more Florenci 
Constantino has been rousing public i: 
terest toward a California compa 
which should sing for several month 
each year. 

The opening bill was ”La Gioconda, 


the cast including Constantino as Enz 
one of his best réles; Mme. Virginia, a 
Gioconda; Georgiana Strauss, La Ciecu 
Italio Picchi, Alvise; Blanche Hami!to 
Fox, Laura, and Giovacchini, as Barnab: 
The leader was Fulgencio Guerrieri, 


very capable orchestral conductor. Ra 
Hastings was at the big auditorium « 
gan, assisting the orchestra of fort) 
Mme. Matildita, a local teacher « 
dancing, presented a ballet of your 


girls that displayed professional skill. 
The audience was large and repr 
sented the wealth and society element « 


Los Angeles and Pasadena in larg 
measure. In addition to the leadin;: 
Singers, there was an excellent youns 


chorus of fifty, and the roster of th 
company included: Tenors, Zinovieff, 
Gaudenzi, Ingar and Vogliotti; sopranos, 
de Pasquali, Lynbrook, Villiani and 
d’Elouppy and also Misses Mackie and 





Bradley and Messrs. Bennyan, Silva, 

Trevisan and Mardones. The répertoir: 

announced includes the regulation favo! ccou 

ites, with no excursion into the line of ill 

novelties. W. F. G. , thi 
. Sale Sa , imm 
Susan Metcalfe-Casals, having post he a 

poned her sailing for Spain, has gon olois: 

with her husband, Pablo Casals, t irden 
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‘T’ HE last week in May annually marks the foregathering of devotees of Bach’s 
music in Bethlehem, Pa., where the famous Bach Festivals take place. An 
‘count of this year’s festival appeared in MUSICAL AMERICA last 
ill be found some camera views of the participants and prominent visitors. No. 
the Trombone Choir, which plays Bach Chorales in the church tower as a 
ummons to the service; No. 2, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the festival; No. 3, 
ne audience entering Packer Memorial Chapel; No. 4, Grace Kerns, the soprano 
oloist, and Archer Gibson, the New York organist; No. 5, Kitty Cheatham, an 
rdent devotee of Bach; No. 6, Christine Miller, contralto soloist; No. 7, Leopold 


week. Above 
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N. Cleaver, 


Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, and A. 
treasurer of the Bach Choir; No. 8, Julia Heinrich, the lieder singer and operatic so- 


prano, and Ellis Clark Hammann of Philadelphia; No. 9, Nicholas Douty, the 
tenor soloist; No. 10, Charles Tittman, basso soloist; No. 11, Dr. William C. Carl, 
noted New York organist; No. 12, Herbert F. Peyser, critic, of MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
staff; No. 13, Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
and Dr. Henry S. Drinker, president Lehigh University and president of the Bach 
Choir; No. 14, Arthur Herschmann, bass soloist; No. 15, Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, publisher of the New York Evening Post, Mrs. Henry T. Finck, Frank Van 
der Stucken and Henry T. Finck, music critic of the New York Evening Post. 
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EVANSTON HAS BRILLIANT WEEK-LONG FESTIVAL 


Eighth Concert Series of North Shore Association Attended by Both Artistic and Financial Success— 
Production of Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust’? and Singing of Children’s Chorus of 1500 Voices 
Outstanding Events—Soloists of Nation-Wide Fame and Chicago Orchestra Appear with Dean 


Lutkin’s Forces 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, June 5, 1916. 


es eighth annual festival given by the 
North Shore Music Festival Associa- 
tion at the Patten Gymnasium in Evan- 
ston this year was a brilliant affair, con- 
sidered both from the musical and social 
sides, and few places in this country are 
so ideally adapted to big musical affairs 
as the university town to the north of 
Chicago on the shores of Lake Michigan. 

This year’s festival occupied most of 
last week, beginning Monday evening 
with Hector Berlioz’s “The Damnation of 
Faust” and going through Tuesday eve- 
ning with “Artists’ Night,” Thursday 
evening with a festival program of or- 
chestral and chorus music, and ending 


with a children’s matinée Saturday and 
“Operatic Night” Saturday evening. 
eter C. Lutkin, whose work in the 

music department of Northwestern Um- 
versity has done much for the prestige 
of that institution, 's the prime spirit in 
making the festival in Evanston a per- 
manent establishment, and his artistic 
labors have seen remarkable results both 
in the high standard of the programs as 
well as in their presentation. _ 

Again did he assemble for this season 
a chorus of some nine hundred singers, 
a children’s chorus of 1500 voices, the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra and an ar- 
ray of soloists of national fame. And 
with Frederick Stock, Arne Oldberg and 
Osborne McConathy, the various concerts 
of the week had sterling conductors to 
guide the large aggregation of music- 
makers. 

While “The Damnation of Faust’ is 
not of that sensationally new and thrill- 
ing kind of choral composition which 
evokes the keen delight which some of 
the newer choral works inspire, it is a 
stupendous composition and there are 
many moments of genuine inspiration in 
its voluminous score. Such numbers as 
the Rakoczy March, the “Dance of the 
Sylphs” and “Will-o’-th’-Wisps,” the 
purely orchestral numbers, or the chorus 
including the fugue on the Brander’s 
Song, the chorus of Sylphs and Gnomes, 
the Invocation and the chorus of “Celes- 
tial Spirits” are all of musical worth. 

The chorus did its part in the perform- 
ance with finesse and effectiveness under 
Mr. Lutkin’s baton, and the orchestra 
likewise played excellently. 

Scott as “Mephistopheles” 


In place of Pasquale Amato, the bari- 
tone role of Mephistopheles was as- 
sumed by Henri Scott, who was abso- 
lutely at home in the trying music. He 
sang not only with authority and with 
understanding, but he added many ar- 
tistic touches to the interpretation, and, 
as he was in fine voice, he made a pro- 
found impression, scoring one. of the big 
successes of the festival. He gave—for 
oratorio—a vivid portrayal of his role, 
and his enunciation was particularly dis- 
tinct. 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, as Marguerite, 
disclosed her very smooth and beautiful 
soprano to good advantage in music 
which is not of the most grateful sort. 
She knew how to make her part one of 
importance, however, and sang with re- 
finement and taste. 

Morgan Kingston, as Faust, gave a 
noteworthy presentation of his music. 
His is a voice which, while lyric, is still 
of robust quality. His reading was a 
meritorious one indeed. 

Burton Thatcher, the young baritone, 
sang the music of Brander most ac- 
ceptably, and scored an individual suc- 
cess with his singing of “The Song of 
the Rat.” . 

The performance was altogether the 
best of the choral presentations of the 
festival. 

Tuesday evening witnessed the usual 
late spring concert of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Evanston, with Fred- 
erick Stock as conductor and with Mischa 
Elman, violinist, and Helen Stanley, so- 





prano, as soloists. It was the evening of 
“Decoration Day,” and a festive air was 
given to the program arranged by the 
Weber “Jubilee” overture, in which, at 
the end, the music of “America” occurs. 
At a signal from Mr. Stock the entire 
assemblage, the chorus and the audience, 
joined in the singing of the patriotic air. 
Another feature of the evening was the 
entrance of the Civil War veterans of the 
Evanston Post, G. A. R., now numbering 
but a scant score of men, who were led 
to the front of the auditorium, the Amer- 
ican flag being borne aloft by the leader 
of these old soldiers. 

Officially no Wagner numbers had been 
placed upon any of the festival programs, 
but after Helen Stanley had sung the air 
“In Quali Excessi” from Mozart’s opera 
“Don Giovanni” she was recalled so many 
times that she added as an encore the 
“Dich Theure Halle” from “Tannhiauser.” 
Miss Stanley is a favorite soprano with 
the music-lovers of this city and the 
North Shore, and she had a veritable 
triumph on this occasion. Her voice came 
forth with luscious richness, and she sang 
the Mozart aria with unusual distinction 
in its formal classic style. 

Mischa Elman chose the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto for his solo, and through 
the vast spaces of the hall his tone came 
forth finely spun in the lyric passages, 
brilliantly in the technical parts, and 
round and full in the more emotional 
divisions. His playing of the second 
movement, the andante, was poetic and 
devoid of the sentimentality with which 
this section is usually burdened. 

The Dohnanyi Suite for Orchestra, Op. 
19, and the Adagio Cantabile from Arne 
Oldberg’s Second Symphony were the 
other orchestral numbers. The Oldberg 
number, conducted by the composer, 
proved on second hearing to be a fine 
piece of symphonic writing, with a sweep 
of inspired melody and with sonorous 
harmonic texture. The “Jewel Song” 
from Gounod’s “Faust,” sung by Miss 
Stanley, and Saint-Saéns’s Rondo Capric- 
cioso, played by Mr. Elman, were the 
other selections. 


Alice Nielsen Soloist 


Thursday evening’s concert, divided 
into two parts, brought a short sym- 
phonic concert to hearing under the di- 
rection of Frederick Stock, in which Bee- 
thoven’s Overture to “Fidelio” and the 
Largo from Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony were given exemplary perform- 
ance, and also brought forth Alice Niel- 
sen, the eminent soprano, in two airs by 
Mozart from “Don Giovanni” and “The 
Marriage of Figaro.” In these she dis- 
closed exquisite vocal accomplishments, 
and so great a success did she make in 
her delicate manner of interpreting Mo- 
zart’s music that she repeated the second 
of the arias as an encore. Later, in the 
cantata “The New Life,” by Wolf-Fer- 
rari, which made up the second half of 
the evening’s program, she sang the short 
soprano part of this work well indeed. 

The Wolf-Ferrari choral piece has had 
two previous representations in Chicago, 
the last, a couple of years ago, having 
been conducted by the composer himself. 
Clarence Whitehill, the celebrated Amer- 
ican baritone, had the major part of the 
solo work to interpret in this cantata, 
and did it with his usual artistic distinc- 
tion and with rich vocal equipment. He 
was a strong force in the fine perform- 
ance. 

The chorus did good service here, and 
the orchestra played the richly colored 
score effectively. under Mr. Lutkin’s di- 
rection. Arne Oldberg played the piano 
in the “Dance of the Angels” division of 
the work tellingly. 


Shakespeare Songs Sung 


Saturday afternoon was given over, as 
is customary, to a children’s matinée, but 
this year a Shakespearean Commemora- 
tion was added to the usual concert, in 
that four children’s songs were featured 
and sung to verses by Shakespeare: “Who 
Is Sylvia?” Schubert: “Where the Bee 
Sucks,” Arne; “Come Unto These Yellow 
Sands,” Purcell, and “Hark, Hark the 
Lark,” Schubert. There were also two 
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prominent soloists in Edith Mason, so- 
prano from the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and Reed Miller, the well-known 
tenor. 

Miss Mason and Mr. Miller were heard 
in a duet from Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet,” besides solo numbers. Miss 
Mason proffered Bishop’s “Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark” and the “Caro Nome,” from 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” revealing a charm- 
ing manner and a voice of clear and ex- 
cellent quality, flexible and of high. range. 
She responded to an encore, singing, 
with fanciful style, Brewer’s “Fairy 
Pipers.” 

The orchestral program, as usual, light 
in character, brought out Nicolai’s over- 
ture, “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
three dances from German’s music to 
“Henry VIII,” and an Irish Reel, cleverly 
orchestrated by Grainger. 

There was also a new children’s can- 
tata by A. Cyril Graham, “The Piper 
of Hamelin,” in which the solo was sup- 
plied by Reed Miller. In this we heard 
a work of pleasing substance, rich in 
imagination and written in scholarly 
manner. Often it presented some seri- 
ous problems for the children’s chorus. 
That the chorus sang without having re- 
course to a score—there were some 1500 
children engaged in its performance— 
showed no little work and painstaking 
on the part of Mr. McConathey, who di- 
rected this number. 


Mr. Miller sang his part with skill, 
and, as he has so often proved himself 
an artist of first rank, so, on this occa- 
sion, he added to his laurels by the fer- 
vor with which he sang and by the nat- 
ural excellence of his vocal gifts. 


“Operatic Evening” 


The festival ended Saturday with an 
“Operatic Evening,” in which the so- 
loists were Sophie Braslau, contralto, 
who on short notice took the place of 
Anna Case; Emilio de Gogorza, baritone; 
Naomi Nazer, soprano, and Clare Liv- 
ingstone Hansel, contralto. 

Mr. Lutkin brought forth for the last 
program two new choral works, a chorus, 
“Joshua,” by Moussorgsky, with soprano 
obbligato, and a cantata for women’s 
voices, “The Sea Fairies,” with soprano 
and contralto obbligatos. 

The orchestra played the Goldmark 
orchestra, “In Spring Time,” and the 
symphonic poem, “Finlandia,” and there 
were also several solos, including the 
Gluck recitative and aria, “De Noirs 
Pressentiments,” from “Iphigenia en 
Tauride,” sung with distinction and ‘poise 
by Mr. de Gogorza, the “Gerechter Gott” 
scena and aria from “Rienzi,” by Wag- 
ner, sung by Miss Braslau with dramatic 
style. and, for a final number, an Eng- 
lish folk-song, “I’m Seventeen Come Sun- 
day,” for chorus with brass band accom- 
paniment. 

Miss Braslau reinforced the very good 
impression made last year, again sing- 
ing with warmth and with perfect vocal 
control, and Senor de Gogorza found 
ready response from the audience. 

The entire festival was a success ar- 
tistically, and from data received was 
also financially profitable, a sum of $800 
having been cleared above all expenses 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 











ROTHWELL ELECTED CONDUCTOR 
OF CIVIC ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


Series Will Begin at Madison Square Garden on July 11—-Two 
Concerts Each Week for Ten Weeks Is Plan—Distinguished 
List of Society Women and Business Men Backing Project— 
William Delevan Baldwin Heads List of Officers 














FFICERS for the Civic Orchestral 
Concerts to be given this summer in 
Madison Square Garden have elected 
Walter Henry Rothwell conductor. A 


number of leading musicians and critics 
were consulted in the matter of choos- 
ing a conductor, 
with the result 
that Mr. Rothwell 
received the en- 
thusiastic sup- 
port of a large 
majority. 

The organizing 
committee, which 
met this week, 
elected the follow- 
ing officers: Will- 
iam Delavan 





Baldwin, _ presi- 
dent; James 
Byrne, vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur 
Farwell, second 
Walter Henry Roth- pd cali president; 
well, Who Will Con- . Otto H. Kahn, 


treasurer; Mar- 
tha Maynard, 
secretary. 

The season of ten weeks, two concerts 
each week, will begin on July 11. The 
programs will be of unquestioned qual- 
ity and merit, and the surroundings and 
prices attractive enough to appeal to all 
classes. Madison Square Garden is being 
renovated, and the decorations are con- 
verting the huge edifice into the sem- 
blance of a flower garden. The top gal- 
lery is being shut off to lessen heat, and 
open windows on all sides will give an 
open air effect. 

The plan to establish Civic Orchestral 
concerts was begun just a year ago in 
May, when a concert which was under- 
written by Mrs. Willard D. Straight, 
Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. Stewart L. 
Woodford, Mrs. Harry P. Davison, Mrs. 
Geo. Baker, Jr., was given in an armory. 
The date of the concert fell on the Sun- 
day following the Lusitania disaster, 
with the result that there was a deficit. 
Following this, Madison Square Garden 
was taken for a series of concerts, which 
was extended to ten, and they had the 
support of just one newspaper. However, 
they were successful enough to gain the 
interest of William Delavan Baldwin, 
Otto H. Kahn, Arthur Farwell, Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Lillian Wald, the 
organizing committee of the present 
Civic Orchestral Concerts. Those who 


duct the Civic Or- 
chestral Concerts 


have responded to the appeal for a guar- 
antee for the concerts for the summer 


season are Mrs. William Douglas Sloane, 


Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Henry Wal- 
ters, Jacob Schiff, Charles Sabin, Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman, George Baker, Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., A. D. Juil- 
liard, Mrs. H. McKay Twombly, Anne 
Morgan, John Flagler, Mrs. E. S. Hark- 
ness, Annie Burr Jennings, Felix War 
burg, James Byrne, Mrs. Willard D. 
Straight, Adolph Lewisohn, I. N. Selig 
man, Clarence H. Mackay, Mrs. Philip 
Lydig, Mrs. T. L. Chadbourne, Jr., Mrs. 
John Henry Hammond, Dr. John Munn, 
Mrs. Charles Ditson, Charles Lanier 
William C. McCune, Albert Wiggin, Mrs 
Hugh Auchincloss, Katherine Dreier, 
Dunlevy Milbank, Otto H. Kahn and 
William Delavan Baldwin. 

“Thousands of persons come to New 
York each summer to study muslic,” said 
Martha Maynard, in discussing the plan 
of the Orchestral Association, “but ther: 
is practically nothing provided for then 
in the way of really good music during 
the summer months. We expect that this 
series of concerts will meet this situa 
tion and that the success will be suffi 
ciently encouraging to warrant makin: 
the summer orchestral concerts a perma 
nent institution. We feel that in Mr 
Rothwell we have a conductor who wil 
do much to assure their success.” 

Mr. Rothwell was for seven years con 
ductor of the St. Paul Symphony Orches 
tra. He first became a conductor at th: 
Hamburg Opera House, under Gusta 
Mahler, and after several years’ activit: 
in different German opera houses wa 
appointed general music director of th: 
Royal Opera House in Amsterdam, Ho! 
land. While there he received an offe 
from Henry W. Savage, which resulte: 
in his coming to America. He con 
ducted “Parsifal” first. The followin: 
season Puccini's “Madama _ Butterfly’ 
was produced first in America under his 
baton. Mr. Rothwell has spent the past 


year in New York in composition and 


coaching students in operatic and concer’ 
repertoire. 


FURNISHED APARTMENT with Grand Piano t 


sub-let from July Ist to Sept. 15th Four lare 
light, airy rooms, bath, elevator, telephone, all m« 
ern conveniences. Ideal for music students Spiel 
did Location Very low terms. Box F, Musica 
America, 505 5th Ave., New York. 

WANTED by pianist fo rsummer in New York Cit) 


small furnished studio apartment, preferably 


hotel: apartment house with cafe. References ex 


changed. Address Mrs. ANNA STOVALL-LOTHIAN 
N. E. Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 
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“ELIJAH” SUNG “AL FRESCO” IN BOSTON 


Performance of the Chorus of 
1200, of an Orchestra of 165, 
Conducted by Damrosch, and 
of the Six Distinguished Solo- 
ists, Exceptionally Brilliant— 
Audience of 12,000 Applauds 
Enthusiastically — Wind and 
Railroad Trains a Distracting 
Influence 




















Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, June 4, 1916. 

ENDELSSOHN’S “Elijah” was per- 

formed this afternoon at Braves 
Field, Allston, the grounds of the Boston 
National League Baseball Club, under the 
direction of S. Kronberg, by a chorus of 
1200, an orchestra of 165 conducted by 
Walter Damrosch, and these soloists: 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink and Elvira 
Leveroni, contraltos; Frieda Hempel and 
Marie Sundelius, sopranos; Johannes 
Sembach, tenor, and Clarence Whitehill, 
bass. The chorus was drawn from sing- 
ers of the Cecilia Society, the Handel and 
Haydn Society, the Apollo Club, the Peo- 
ple’s Choral Union, the chorus of the 
Women’s City Club, and choral clubs of 
Quincy, Weymouth and Lexington. 

The performance was exceptionally 
brilliant and aroused the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of an audience which numbered 
well over 12,000. This performance bore 
testimony not only to the capacities of 
the singers but also to the inherent quali- 
ties of Mendelssohn’s work. It maintains 
its breadth and its frequently dramatic 
character to-day. Its big lines told 
where a score of finer texture would have 
made, under such circumstances, a negli- 
gible effect. The finer progressions of 
inner voices in the choral parts were 
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‘“‘Post”’ 





Photos by Courtesy of Boston 


Above: Four of the Six Soloists in Boston’s 
Open-air Production of “Elijah.” From 
Left to Right, Johannes Sembach, Frieda 
Hempel, Ernestine Schumann-Heink and 
Marie Sundelius. Below, to the Left, 


necessarily lost sight of, and Mr. Dam- 
rosch undoubtedly had to sacrifice many 
a nuance, which he would have been glad 
to observe, for the sake of the broad 
effect. But broad effects there were, big 
brushstrokes which were impressive. The 
chorus sang with really admirable unan- 
imity and cleanness of attack. The enor- 
mous body of singers, excellently pre- 
pared in advance by George S. Dunham, 
really watched the leader and obeyed him. 
In solidity and brilliancy and full round 
quality of tone the chorus distinguished 
itself, and this under difficult circum- 
stances. 
Conditions Not Ideal 


Berlioz said that there was no such 
thing as music in the open air, and we 
incline to believe him. The conditions 
were far from ideal. They were compli- 
cated by the rush and roar of occasional 
Sunday afternoon trains on the railroad 
that runs by Braves Field; by a frolic- 
some breeze that was ingratiating for 
those who listened, but impertinent when 
it came to the sheets of music on the 
players’ stands. From these stands 














sheets occasionally blew off, and fair 
members of the chorus added to the 
amusement of the crowd as they chased 
and captured the flying papers. 

But these, after all, were only inci- 
dental annoyances, fully recompensed for 
by the quality of the choral and solo 
singing. Each of the soloists was heard 
to advantage and made one of an im- 
pressive group. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
has the voice and the style of delivery 
for such a place, and was given a tribute 
of long-sustained applause after her solo, 
“QO! Rest in the Lord.” Miss Hempel and 
Mr. Sembach both surprised the audience 
by the cleanness of their English diction. 


Conductor Walter Damrosch, and, Right, 
George S. Dunham, Who Trained the 


Chorus of 1200 Singers 


This was especially true of Miss Hempel, 
who, in spite of singing to all out-of- 
doors, never forgot her sense of propor- 
tion, her text, her beautifully rounded 
phrases. She made a telling and dra- 
matic effect with her solo in the second 
part, and furnished an excellent illustra- 
tion of the skill with which an experi- 
enced artist makes the most of her re- 
sources. Mr. Sembach’s beautiful voice 
made itself heard, and one was moved to 
admire equally the freshness, beauty and 
power of this voice and the singer’s in- 
telligence in interpretation. 
Mr. Whitehill’s “Elijah” 

Mr. Whitehill’s Elijah was a dramatic 
effort. It was almost of music drama 
rather than oratorio, and in this was 
thoroughly in place. There are no more 
dramatic passages in all Mendelssohn’s 
choral music than those given to the 





















Biblical hero. 
exemplary fire and authority, and made 


Mr. Whitehill sang with 


the most of his lines. Mrs. Sundelius’s 
clear and beautiful soprano carried ad 
mirably over the fields, whether in her 
solo or in the duet with contralto, where 
in Miss Leveroni, in this as in solo pass 
ages, acquitted herself ably. 

The mastery of the solo singers, accus-. 
tomed to big audiences and gatherings, 
and the solidity of the preparation of or- 
chestra and chorus for this work brought 
their results. The audience enjoyed the 
performance hugely. The soloists were 
recalled repeatedly with the greatest of 
enthusiasm. OLIN DOWNES. 
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Mannes Sonata Recitals Unique 
in American Concert Field 














NIQUE in the American concert 
field are the sonata recitals given 
annually by David and Clara Mannes. 
With the cultural broadening which has 
taken place in this country the more in- 
timate departments of musical art have 
been fostered with greater and greater 
interest. 

The Manneses have devoted themselves 
to the performance of sonatas for violin 
and piano of all times. Classic works 
have come in for serious study, as have 
a large number of modern sonatas and 
also many works of the pre-ciassic per- 
lod, which, prior to their essaying of 
them, had been heard infrequently. The 
season just closed was their ninth tour 
of America; they played more than fifty 
concerts, winning favor in such cities as 
Chicago, St. Louis, Grand Rapids, Day- 
ton, etc. Their New York series of con- 
certs, now given at Xolian Hall on 
Tuesday evenings during the winter, is 
one of the important events in the cham- 
ber music field of the city. 

Among the old sonatas which the 
Manneses have played are the Locatelli 


F Minor Sonata, Veracini’s Sonata in E 
Minor, Bach’s A Major Sonata, Handel’s 
E Major and a large number of others. 
They have introduced John A. Carpen- 
ter’s Sonata in A Major, Cecil Burleigh’s 
“Ascension” Sonata, Rosario Scalero’s D 
Minor Sonata, John Powell’s “Sonata 
Virginianesque,” Reger’s “Suite in the 
Old Style,’ Op. 93, and Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s G Minor Sonata. Two old nov- 
elties which they presented last Decem- 
ber were Bach’s Sonata in C Minor, “The 
Musical Offering,” and Gluck’s G Minor 
Sonata, both for flute, violin and piano, 
in which they had the assistance of 
George Barrére. 


Frederick H. Toye to Manage Isadora 
Duncan’s Next American Tour 

Frederick H. Toye has announced his 
withdrawal from the firms of John W. 
Frothingham, Inc., and The Musicians’ 
Concert Management, Inc., to open offices 
for booking Isadora Duncan, the dancer, 
and several other important attractions, 
for next season. Miss Duncan’s last ap- 


pearances in New York were at the Cen- 
tury Theater during the season of 1914- 


15, when, with her school, she gave no 
less than fifty performances in the city. 
Miss Duncan, who sailed for a South 
American tour on June 3, will return in 
October for an extensive tour of this 
country and Canada under Mr. Toye’s 
direction. 


“ CALIBAN ” SEEN BY 135,000 


Average Attendance at Shakespearean 
Masque Was 18,000 


“Caliban,” New York’s’ impressive 
Shakespearean masque, came to its close 
on Monday night, June 5, amid speeches, 
cheers and general gaiety on the part of 
those who had aided to make it the huge 
success that it was. One of the officials 
estimated that, with Monday night’s au- 
dience included, 135,000 had witnessed 
the masque. The average attendance of 
the two weeks that closed with Monday 
night’s performance was 18,000 a night. 
At two performances the attendance 
reached 22,000. 

The demand for seats had been so 
great that several extra performances 
were added, and the total seat sale 
was so large that the masque was a 
financial success, much to the surprise of 
those who made it possible by contribut- 
ing money and agreeing to defray the 
anticipated deficit. 

Those who took part Monday night 
were, with slight exception, the persons 


who appeared in the first performance. 

The performance Monday night was a 
duplicate of the preceding ones, except 
that at the end the players” gath 
ered about the huge stage and called 
for speeches from various persons con 
nected with the production. In the first 
place, Daniel Frohman, as the chairman 
of a committee of theatrical men who 
had judged the players in the various 
“interludes,” announced the winners of 
the prizes. There were four ribbons 
awarded to these groups in the order of 
their merits: English, Egyptian, Greek 
and German. 

Short speeches were made by Percy 
MacKaye, the author of the masque; 
Arthur Farwell, composer of the music, 
and Louis Koemmenich, conductor. 


Spalding on “Tour with Friars’ Frolic 


Albert Spalding, the American violin- 
ist, who has been on tour as a special 
feature of the Friars’ Frolic, has met 
with remarkable success in every city 
where he has appeared. The entire trip, 
unique for a concert artist, attested to 
the popularity that Mr. Spalding has 
won in this country. His own composi- 
tion “Alabama” was most enthusiasti- 
cally received and his masterly playing 
and refined style won favorable com- 
ment from the press. President Wilson, 
who attended the Frolic in Baltimore, 
congratulated Mr. Spalding personally 
upon his fine performance. 
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KANSAS CITY HAS SIXTH ANNUAL GRAND 
OPERA FESTIVAL GIVEN BY THE CRANSTONS 














Ottley Cranston and Louie Collier 
Cranston Again Triumph—Pro- 
ductions Complete in Every 
Detail—Six New Works Being 
Prepared in Anticipation of 
Seventh Opera Festival—Public 
Will Select Favorites from 
Operas Now Under Consider- 
ation—Commercial Club Aiding 
Enterprise 


ANSAS CITY, MO., June 5.—The 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music 
was enabled, by acquiring the famous 
English grand opera stars, Ottley and 
Louie Collier Cranston, seven years ago, 
to place Kansas City among the very 
first Western cities to produce grand 
opera. So successfully was this accom- 
plished and so thoroughly well produced 
were the three performances that Kan- 
sas City has had its annual opera fes- 
tival ever since. 

The sixth season, which included three 
performances of Verdi’s “Il Trovatore,” 
two of “Martha,” one of “Aida” and one 
of “Carmen,” was held from May 15 to 
20 inclusive, at the Shubert Theater. 
The Cranstons with their gifted daugh- 
ter, Gladys; Joseph F. Sheehan, tenor, 
and Louise Le Baron, contralto, filled 
the leading réles, and students made up 
the rest of the company of eighty. 

In no detail was the beauty of operatic 
composition slighted. Fine staging, cos- 
tuming and adequate orchestral repre- 
sentation, under Sol Alberti, conductor, 
also of the Conservatory faculty, placed 





Ottley Cranston and Louie Collier Cranston, as They Appeared in the Kansas City 
Presentation of “Carmen” 


the week of grand opera on a footing 
with the work of some of the best travel- 
ing organizations. 

Mme, Cranston, known to the opera 
patrons of England and America as 
Louie Collier, was the original Madama 
Butterfly in the George Edwardes and 
Savage companies of both countries. Al- 
though still a young woman, Mrs, Cran- 
ston has a repertoire of fifty operas. 
Ottley Cranston is a well-known grand 
opera baritone, both in England and 
America. He came to America originally 
to be the Wotan in Savage’s English 
production of the “Valkyrie” and Gurne- 
manz in “Parsifal.” As an index of its 
well-deserved success, the company, with 
Mrs. Cranston playing the leading rdle, 
Mr. Cranston as Escamillo, and Gladys 
Cranston as Micaela, played a highly 


successful performance of “Carmen” at 
Marshall, Mo., May 31. 

The seventh season is now in prepara- 
tion. The public will be allowed to 
choose between a list of operas including 
“Lohengrin,” “Thais,” “Madama Butter- 
fly,” “Rigoletto,” ‘Daughter of the Regi- 
ment” and “The Lily of Killarney,” the 
new production for next season. The 
répertoire of the company now includes, 
in addition to the four operas presented 
this season, “Faust,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “I Pagliacci,’ which have 
been given three seasons’ productions 
apiece and then dropped in order to make 
room for a new work. The Commercial 
Club is now beginning to understand the 
high civic importance of these seasons of 
opera and is rallying to the support of 
the Cranstons. I. B. 





ORGANISTS JOINING 
TO CORRECT ABUSES 


Demands to Include Fair Salaries 
and No Prayer-Meeting or 
Sunday-School Work 


Fair salaries, no Sunday-school or 
prayer-meeting playing, and _ proper 
treatment in general will be included in 
the demands which church organists pro- 
pose to make hereafter. 

No definite association for business 
purposes has existed heretofore among 
the organists, with the result that many 
abuses have crept into the business rela- 
tions of organist and church manags- 
ment. One reason why these have noi 
come prominently to the surface has been 
the fact that very few organists depend 
entirely on their income from this source. 

Among the most prominent abuses 
mentioned is the habit, when a vacancy 
occurs, of getting as many organists as 
possible to perform one Sunday as a free 
“sample.” By the time the list is ex- 
hausted the church has had _ several 
months’ services for nothing. A church 
may demand a dozen services or rehear- 
sals a week, under present conditions, 
with a host of incompetents essaying the 
position for practically nothing, and this 


MORRISON'S 


HOTEL AND 
COTTAGES 


On Upper Chateaugay Lake 
in the Adirondacks. All 
amusements and Adirondack 
attractions. 

Cottages available for teachers 
who may wish to continue in- 
struction throughout the sum- 
mer. For booklet and further 
particulars address 


MORRISON & MacNEIL, 
Props. and Mgrs. 

Lyon Mounatin, New York 

New York Address, 30 Pirie St. 





























is another of the grievances of the skilled 
organists. 

At the present time it has not been 
definitely decided what course of action 
to follow. A new organization may be 
formed, or one of the existing associa- 
tions may extend its scope and change 
its policy to cover the needs which the 
organists set forth. 





Dublin Cables Its Thanks for McCor- 
mack’s Gift of $9,000 


“The heartfelt thanks of the Lord 
Mayor, Corporation and citizens of Dub- 
lin” were cabled to John McCormack re- 
centley, following the receipt of the 
$9,000 which the McCormack concert at 
the Century Theater on May 23 netted 
for the Dublin relief fund. The concert, 
which was given under the patronage of 
His Eminence, Cardinal Farley and the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, gave the Century 
House the largest audience it ever 

eld. 





Milwaukee Composers Arrange Music 
for Shakespearean Pageant 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 29.—In the re- 
cent Milwaukee pageant more than 1000 
persons took part in a series of tableaux 
representative of the whole range of 
Shakespeare’s works, dance and song, 
pantomime, music and stage art were 
merged in an inspiring pageant of rare 
beauty. 

The stage was a reproduction of that 
of the old Globe Theater, and the vari- 
ous scenes which were worked out in 
scenario form by Ernest Kronsage and 
Harlowe Randall Hoyt, were set to music 
arranged by Dr. Louis Frank and played 
by the Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Hermann A. Zeitz. The 
music for “The Tempest” section of the 
pageant was composed especially for the 
occasion by Otto W. Miessner. 





Organize Fort Worth Chapter of Texas 
State Teachers’ Association 


Fort WorTH, TEx., May 29.— Fort 
Worth Chapter of the State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association of Texas was organized 
here Sunday with a large membership. 
Carl Beutal was elected president; Sam 
S. Losh, vice-president; E. T. Croft, 
treasurer; Mary Eubanks, secretary, and 
Guy Pitner and Frank Agar members of 
the executive committee. The State 
Association, which meets in San Antonio 
next week, will be invited to Fort Worth 
for its 1917 annual convention. 

W. A. A. 


SCRANTON SYMPHONY 
CLOSES ITS SEASON 


Warm Approval for Orchestra’s 
Efforts—Harold Briggs the 
Piano Soloist 


SCRANTON, PA., June 2.—What seemed 
to be the most enthusiastic audience of 
the season greeted the Scranton Sym- 
phony Orchestra on May 29, at the 
Casino, when the organization present- 
ed its final concert of the _ season. 
Harold Briggs was the piano solo- 
ist. The opening number was Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 1, in B Flat. 
Louis Baker Phillips directed it very ef- 
ficiently. Mr. Briggs played the Liszt 
Piano Concerto in E Flat in a manner 
to command the highest praise. 

Moszkowski’s Suite, “Aus Aller Herren 
Lander,” was played by the orchestra 
with vivacity and charm. At the end 
the audience remained seated, applauding 
insistently for an encore, and the or- 
chestra responded. Much of the credit 
of the concert is due to the untiring 
energy of Howard J. Fear, treasurer of 
the orchestra, who has been largely in- 
strumental in keeping the orchestra act- 
ive and working on a business basis. 

A delightful organ recital was given 
on May 30 in St. Peter’s Cathedral by 
Professor Frank J. Daniel. More than 
500 persons attended the recital and a 
substantial sum was realized for the 
Catholic Guild. Much of the first part 
of the program was given over to selec- 
tions from César Franck. The organ 
is one of the finest in this section. 
“St. Francis’ Sermon to the Birds” was 
an admirable number in the second part 
of the program. Following this was the 
Nocturne by Giuseppe Ferrata. 

Kate Davis has returned to her home 
here after spending the last six weeks in 
New York, where she has been studying 
vocal culture under Sergei Klibansky. 
or some time past Miss Davis has been 
a soloist in the Madison Avenue Tem- 
ple. W. R. H. 





MUSICAL PROGRESS 
IN SEATTLE SCHOOLS 


Nearly Fifty Per Cent of High 
School Students Taking Music 
as Elective Course 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 3.—The inter- 
esting fact that nearly 50 per cent of 
Seattle’s high school students are tak- 
ing music, which is an elective course, 
was cited by David F. Davies, supervisor 
of music in the Seattle high schools, as 
an instance of the musical interest 
which prevails in the schools here. The 
following subjects are given credits: 
sight-reading, harmony, boys’ and girls’ 
glee clubs, orchestra and the festival 
chorus. Sight-reading is a _ popular 
study among the students, more than 


1000 pupils taking the course last year, 
receiving half credit, one hour’s reci- 
tation a week. Harmony is a study that 
has been welcomed by a large number of 
piano students, and has a large enroll- 
ment. The same credit extends as in 
sight-reading. Every high school has a 
boys’ and girls’ glee club, each number- 
ing from forty to seventy-five members, 
and the mid-year concerts are largely 
patronized. 

There are six high school orchestras, 
numbering altogether about 200 players. 
Each orchestra gives its annual concert, 
plays for all the school activities and 
several outside engagements and accom- 
panies the May Festival choruses. Re- 
hearsals are held twice a week and half 
credit per year is given. 

The Festival Chorus, numbering 1500 
voices, has its annual concert in May. 
All the musical numbers are from stand- 
ard works, and soloists, both vocal and 
instrumental, are from the student body. 
The chorus is always accompanied by a 
select student orchestra of fifty pieces. 
For one hour rehearsals each week half 
credit a year is given. 

All the high schools also have fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior and senior quar- 
tets, octets, etc., that supply the music 
for class functions. It is intended the 
coming year to give instrumental lessons 
in violin, ’cello, cornet, clarinet, basses, 
etc., in small classes at a nominal fee of 
25 cents per lesson. — 

During the last year several of the 
schools have started “community sing- 
ing,” and the result has been so satis- 
factory that next year we shall have 
“community choruses” in all our schools. 

To advance further the musical educa- 
tion of our high and grammar school 
pupils, the Standard Grand Opera Com- 
pany, the Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
the Amphion Society have given a large 
number of free tickets to concerts during 
the last season. A. M. G. 








Fargo College Orchestra in Admirably 
Played Program 


FarGo, N. DAK., June 2.—The annua! 
concert of the Fargo College Conserv 
atory Orchestra, Albert J. Stephens, 
director, took place recently in the First 
Congregational Church. With the assist 
ance of Clara Taves, soprano, the or 
chestra played with surety and well tem 
pered expression a difficult program com 
posed of works by Mozart, Beethoven, 
Luigini, Heimendahl and Rossini. Miss 
Taves sang admirably numbers by De 
bussy and Salter. 





Clara Louise Kellogg Left Estate o! 
$300,000 


The will of Mrs. Clara Louise Kellogg 
Strakosch, admitted to probate in New 
Hartford, Conn., May 31, leaves the bulk 
of her estate, estimated to be worth about 
$300,000, and including valuable jewels 
given her by royalty, to her husband 
Car] Strakosch. 





Mme. Viafora a Dramatic Soprano 


In an advertisement published in Mu 
SICAL AMERICA last week Mme. Gina 
Ciaparelli-Viafora was erroneously des 
ignated as a coloratura soprano. Mme 
Ciaparelli-Viafora is known in opera 
and concert circles as a dramatic singer 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Thirty-five or forty years ago there 
lived in Paris a certain Colonel MacKaye, 
a man of enterprise with large interests 
in this country, very opinionated, dom- 
ineering, a commanding personality, with 
many friends and just as many enemies. 
In other words, he was—a Scotchman. 

One of this gentleman’s children was 
the late James Steele MacKaye, known a 
veneration ago in New York and, indeed, 
through the country as one of the most 
prominent, versatile and cultured men 
in the literary and dramatic worlds. 

He was the living image of Edgar 
Allen Poe, though he differed from Poe 
in the fact that he was of a more ab- 
stemious nature. 

MacKaye was one of a coterie of Bo- 
hemians, which included the late Andrew 
(\.. Wheeler, who, under the nom de 
plume of Nym Crinkle, was for years 
noted as one of the leading dramatic 
critics, a reputation won on the New 
York Sun and World. 

Then, too, there was Montague Marks, 
who afterward became celebrated in Lon- 
don. While here he made a hit with an 
amateur art paper. The confraternity 
used to meet in the old café of the Union 
Square Hotel and talk about art, music, 
the drama, till they were put out. Mac- 
Kaye wrote a number of successful plays. 
One of them, entitled “Won at Last,” 
was produced by the late Lester Wallack 
at the old Wallack Theater, then between 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets, on 
broadway. 

That meant much in those days for the 
reason that, as A. M. Palmer, then man 
ager of the Union Square Theater, Wal- 
lack’s great rival, used to declare, the 
production of a play by an American 
meant bankruptcy. Yet later he was 
saved from bankruptcy by Bartley Camp- 
bell’s “My Partner,” which made a great 
hit, and was followed by a play by an- 
other American, “Our Boarding House,” 


a screaming farce, which caught the 
town. 
Later MacKaye interested the Mal- 


lorys, two clergymen, who were running 
a paper called “The Churchman.” This 
resulted in the building of the original 
Lyceum Theater, on the site of the hall 
adjoining the old Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
now a large office building. 

Here MacKaye produced another play, 
(he name of which I forget, which ran 
everal seasons and was a great success. 

Here MacKaye was the first to intro- 
duce the revolving stage, which per- 
mitted the setting of a scene for one act, 
while another act was in progress, which 
was a great innovation at the time. 

Later MacKaye was instrumental in 
building another theater, the Lyceum, 
near Twenty-third Street and Fourth 
\venue, which came into the hands of 
Daniel Frohman. 

Ile was also instrumental in bringing 
lo this country from France what was 
known as the Delsarte system, a system 
which aimed at natural and, indeed, ar- 
tistic expression of emotion, what Ham- 
let called “suiting the action to the 
word.” 

With all these various enterprises Mac- 
Kaye, not being a very good business 
man, did not reap the reward of his work 
and when later on he attempted, for the 
Chicago World’s Fair, a tremendous en- 
terprise in the shape of a large audi- 
torlum, where drama on an extended 
plan, with music similar to that which is 
now being attempted in the way of a 
“Masque,” he managed to get the build- 
ing about three-quarters finished when 
he went down from overwork. 


So he was really the first te suggest 
and attempt to carry out a vast scheme 
of uniting the arts in a community effort. 

* * * 


Among MacKaye’s children vy his sec- 
ond wife, a woman of great charm, intel- 
ligence and culture, was Percy, whom 
I recall years ago as a little boy with 
large eyes and great intelligence. And 
this is the Percy MacKaye, who, having 
won a reputation as a poet and writer 
of plays, has now come before the public 
with his community masque, which has 
so stirred and captured the town that it 
will probably be made a permanent fea- 
ture. 

Thus we see that MacKaye, as the 
Irish say, “did not lick it off the grass,” 
but came by his ability through two gen- 
erations of distinguished ancestors. 

I, for one, rejoice that some of the 
things his talented father dreamed of 
have been realized by him, partly be- 
cause in these days we have public-spir- 
ited men of means who are willing to 
ussociate themselves with the democrat- 
ization of art and to put their hands into 


‘their pockets to see the ideas and ideals 


of artistic dreamers brought out in such 
a manner as to make them successful. 

Whether the masque of “Caliban,” 
which was produced as one of the 
features of the Shakespeare Tercenten- 
ary, accomplished all that was desired 
or expected matters little. Among the 
things it did accomplish was the pres- 
entation in the open of much that was 
beautiful, illuminating, and at the same 
time, bringing together a large number 
of bright young people and interesting 
them in work of an elevating and in- 
forming character. Thus it blazed a trail 
that will be followed by others all over 
the country. 

This last, I think, is perhaps the most 
important feature of the entire under 
taking. ~ 

* * —-* 


The production of masques, with ap- 
propriate music and enlisting the serv- 
ices of large numbers of performers who 
work for the love of it, especially of 
masques which illustrate the rise and 
progress of a country or city, has ob- 
tained considerable vogue of late. Be- 
fore the production of “Caliban” the 
highest mark was reached in the great 
masque illustrating the origin and de- 
velopment of the city of St. Louis. This 
also was Percy MacKaye’s work. 

To this influence undoubtedly we owe 
the production last Sunday at the base- 
ball grounds of Verdi’s “Requiem,” 
which, you remember, was written by the 
great Italian composer in honor of his 
friend, the poet Manzoni, whose death 
affected him greatly. 

On the whole, the performance de- 
served much praise, though it illustrated 
what has been known before—namely, 
the inability of a string orchestra, how- 
ever large, to be heard in the open air. 
‘or such performances the military 
band is undoubtedly the best and proper 
medium. Henry Hadley proved this at 
the great pageant given recently in 
Newark, N. J., and for which he wrote 
the music. He employed a military band 
in place of a string orchestra. 

Furthermore, had the performance, 
which Mr. Koemmenich of the Oratorio 
Society conducted superbly, been given 
in the Stadium, with a sounding board 
above the performers, it wouid have at- 
tained a far greater measure of success. 

As it was, the five or six thousand 
people who went to hear it on that beau- 
tiful June afternoon, went away, on the 
whole, satisfied that something more than 
an experiment had been made, though 
some of the conditions were almost dis- 
heartening. 

In the first place, an open-air audi 
torium which is calculated to seat forty 
thousand people at a baseball game is 
scarcely one in which to produce such 
a work as the “Requiem.” 

In the next place, while the chorus 
was adequate in a measure, it certainly 
did not consist of the twelve hundred 
voices advertised. Possibly four or five 
hundred would have been the limit of 
the number of singers who appeared. 

With regard to the principals, Zena- 
tello’s glorious voice carried him through 
triumphantly. He was heard all over 
with the utmost distinctness. Indeed, at 
one time he aroused a storm of enthusi- 
asm. 

Rothier, the bass, also did well, as did 
Maria Gay, while Miss Laurence, the so- 
prano, a newcomer, an American who 
has won some success in Italy, showed 
that she possesses a voice of good qual- 
ity, but scarcely of sufficient volume to 
fill so large an auditorium. They say 
that ten years ago she sang in small 
parts at the Metropolitan. 

It was certainly distracting as the 
performance proceeded to have one’s ears 
disturbed by the tooting of the trains 
of the New York Central, as well as of 
the elevated railroad, while one’s eyes 
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were further distracted by an invitation 
to dine at Churchill’s, on Hunter’s whis- 
key, while one meditated on the oppor- 
tunity offered by the Ajax Tires, which 
vo “five thousand miles.” 

And if you didn’t like the whiskey, 
why was there not Apollinaris, the old 
standby? 

And surely, if the weather was hot, 
you were advised to wear Holeproof 
Ilosiery. 

And then, if you wanted to smoke, was 
there anything better than Morris’s Orig 
inal London Cigarettes? 

And if, while one of the soloists was 
singing a mosquito disturbed you, you 
could comfort yourself with the view of 
a flaming red board which told you that 
if Burns, the great baseball player, 
caught 278 flies in 1915, Tanglefoot, 
made in Grand Rapids, caught 750,000,- 
000,000 flies in 1915. 

Did your head start to ache, the solace 
of Young’s Hats consoled you. 

And if Morris’s cigarettes proved to 
be not as advertised, there were the 
Murads! 

If the performance of the “Requiem” 
dragged at times, a tremendous poster 
told you that you could get out of town 
and reach Chicago by the Twentieth 
Century in one night. 

* * * 

It all seemed to me just a little out 
of place, though I think that the man- 
agers, Theodore H. Bauer, who was a 
secretary, I believe, to Henry Russell, 
formerly manager of the Boston Opera 
Company, and Alexander Kahn, who was 
also associated with Mr. Russell, but had 
trouble with him, are to be congratulated 
on their enterprise. 

Had they given the performance, as 
I said, in some other place than the Polo 
Grounds, where, let me not forget, the 
tooting of the railroad whistles was oc- 
casionally interrupted by the cries of 
the boys who went around to offer the 
thirsty refreshment in the shape of soda 
water and root beer, they would have 
gone far to hearten those who are ever 


ready to put up money for what they 
think the public wants. 

Open-air performances in the warm 
weather of noted musical works, with a 
fine chorus and good soloists, are going 
to appeal to the public, but they must 
be given in the right place, with the 
right surroundings. 

The auditorium must not be too large 
and there should be a sounding board 
over the orchestra, so that the finer ef- 
fects may be appreciated. 

The growing popularity of open-air 
performances, in which, by the bye, we 
are reverting to the taste and habit of 
the classic peoples, is shown by the fact 
that Margaret Anglin, an actress of 
high standing, is preparing a perform- 
ance of “As You Like It,” in the park 
in St. Louis. 

There have been’ performances in 
the open air of some of Wagner’s operas 
in Boston, and there is to be such a per- 
formance of “Siegfried” in Pittsburgh, 
followed by a performance in St. Louis. 

a aK * 

The Philadelphia Orchestra seems to 
be in luck. Some public-spirited person, 
1 understand, has offered to meet its 
deficits for a period of five years, pro- 
viding the guarantors raise a fund of 
$500,000 in that time. Meantime, it is 
whispered that Alexander Van Rensse- 
laer, a wealthy Philadelphian, has told 
the business manager to go ahead and 
sell the orchestra, even as low as a 
thousand dollars a performance, and 
that he would meet any deficit. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer is said to have as 
much money as Higginson cf Boston, 
who backs the Boston Symphony. Mr. 
Van Rensselaer, they say, is ambitious 
to give the Philadelphia Orchestra all 
possible opportunity to be heard all over 
the country, so that it may give pleasure 
to many and at the same time have that 
constant practice which is necessary to 
reach the highest artistic standard. 

Personally, I would rather see a great 
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orchestra supported by thousands of sub- 
scribers or patrons, than boosted into 
affluence by the public spirit of a single 
rich man. I presume the other orches- 
tras, now that a big subvention has been 
given to the two New York symphony or- 
chestras, to the Boston and the Phila- 
delphia orchestras, will pray on their 
knees for the advent of an “angel” such 
as these orchestras have secured. 
aK * * 

Mme. Margarete Matzenauer has writ- 
ten to the New York Herald with regard 
to the recent protest against her singing 
in one of the great open-air Wagner 
performances on the ground that she is 
a German, to state that she has been in 
this country since 1911. During that 
time she has taken the standpoint of ab- 
solute neutrality. Indeed, in order to 
maintain this neutrality, she has refused 
to sing at benefit performances, concerts 
and bazaars, on the ground that she feels 
that an artist who appears before a cos- 
mopolitan audience must be absolutely 
neutral and not seem to favor one coun- 
try or another. 

Futhermore, says Mme. Matzenauer, 
she is not a German, but a Hungarian by 
birth, and intends to apply for American 
citizenship, as she wishes her little 
daughter to be brought up as an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

This causes me to repeat what I said 
in the case of Mme. Gadski—that it is 
particularly unfair to visit any of the 
prejudices arising from the war upon 
the singers of foreign birth who are 
here, especially when they are women 
and scarcely able to defend themselves. 
With the men it is something different. 


* * * 


Emil Mollenhauer, the veteran musi- 
cian and conductor of the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston, in his auto- 
graph published in your paper, reminds 
us what Theodore Thomas, the founder 
of the New York Philharmonic, did in 
the olden days. 

It may interest Mr. Mollenhauer and 
others who remember Theodore Thomas 
to know that in all his public addresses 
your editor has particularly called atten- 
tion to the fact that it was Theodore 
Thomas, just before he left New York 
for Chicago, who once for all established 
a standard in this country. 

It was at the time when, season after 
season, there had been a most disheart- 
ening deficit. The great house of Stein- 
way, which had _ supported Thomas 
through thick and thin, was getting tired. 
People came to Thomas and begged him, 
for Heaven’s sake, to play more popular 
music. It was then that Thomas put 
his foot down and said: 

“No, I will not go down to the peo- 
ple; I will bring the people up to me!” 
and, indeed, he did, and from that time 
on, as your editor says in his addresses, 
a standard was established in these 
United States which has been more than 
maintained ever since. 

A propos of Thomas, it is certainly a 
graceful act which the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra performs, when on a 
great banner, which is displayed in all 
the cities where it is to play when it is 
“on tour,” is blazoned the announcement: 

“Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Found- 
ed by Theodore Thomas in 1891.” 

So, you see, Thomas’s name is kept 
alive by those who know and appreciate 
the wonderful work he did in what might 
be called the pioneer days. 

* * * 

There is a story of considerable in- 

terest behind the resignation of John 
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Brown, for some years comptroller at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Brown, 
who had come up from a confidential 
position with Otto H. Kahn, in his bank- 
ing house, and was put in the box office 
at the Metropolitan to clean things up, 
had a pretty hard time of it. 

In many respects he clashed with the 
artistic end of it, as was natural. How- 
ever, he was generally respected. 

I believe that the immediate cause of 
his resignation was the fact that he was 
charged with certain errors of judg- 
ment in the management of the Russian 
Ballet, which, with the aid of the police, 
ended its preliminary season in New 
York with a handsome surplus. 

Unfortunately, when it went on the 
road, the ballet met with disaster, par- 
ticularly in Chicago, which was all the 
more to be regretted, as the opera (which 
it had displaced in New York for the 
last three weeks of the season) was at 
the height of its prosperity, but in order 
to make way for the Russian Ballet had 
to go to Boston, where it also fell down. 

Thus the Metropolitan people had their 
candle burning at both ends and, as 
somebody had to be driven out into the 
wilderness as a scapegoat, Brown was 
selected. 

* * * 

When the women held their memor- 
able reunion here, attended by 20,000 
delegates from all over the country, cer- 
tain facts were established, one of which 
was that a military armory is a poor 
place to hold such an essemblage. That 
these large armories are poor audi- 
toriums for sound, whether for music or 


for the spoken voice, has iong been 
known. Whether it is the form of the 
auditorium or the material used in the 
construction is more than I can tell you, 
but the greater part of the proceedings, 
which were held in the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory, were absolutely inaudible. 

Among the matters of interest devel- 
oped during the proceedings, one was 
that the most popular club woman in 
New York was voted to be a woman at 
the head of a musical organization, 
namely, Mrs. William R. Chapman, the 
president of the Rubinstein Club. Cer- 
tainly her particular reception was one 
of the most brilliant and most largely 
attended of all. 

There was some heart burning on the 
part of the out-of-town delegates that 
they had not received the proper consid- 
eration from their New York sisters. 

This I believe to be largely due to the 
fact that New York is scarcely a city 
for such a convention. The press, at 
the present time, is so taken up with 
the war and political conventions that 
they could not give the women the space 
they would have liked and, no doubt, de- 
served, and which would certainly have 
been given them had they held their 
meeting in a smaller city. So far as 
music is concerned the women made a 
notable stride forward in declaring for 
an active campaign to secure municipal 
music all over the country. 

* * * 


The most poignant grief was felt by 
the Missouri delegates, which must be 
laid at the door of a fine, gray-haired 
lady by the name of Finnegan, who, on 


account of her social position, was ap- 
pointed one of the principal ushers. 

When the noted photographer, E. F. 
Il‘oley, appeared as the official photogra- 
pher, which pest he maintained through 
the ejectment of all other rivals from 
the auditorium, to take a picture of the 
convention, which took some time to get 
everything ready for the flashlight (which 
by the bye, turned out wonderfully and 
was published in all the leading daily 
papers, and notably in the splendid sup- 
plement in the New York Times)—when, 
I say, the photographer was ready to 
take the picture, it was discovered that 
Mrs. Finnegan, whose proportions are 
ample and whose shoulders are broad, 
insisted upon standing up in the aisle. 

She was implored by those around her 
to sit down. She refused. The pho- 
tographer implored her from the gal- 
lery to sit down. The president of the 
convention implored her from the ros- 
trum to sit down. She stood her ground. 

The result of it was, when the picture 
was taken, it was found that Mrs. Fin- 
negan occupied such a prominent posi- 
tion as to wipe out the entire Missouri 
delegation. 

Now there is a certain musician of 
distinction in St. Louis who has been 
anxiously waiting. for that picture in 
order that he may recognize, among the 
mass of faces, the portrait of the dearly 
beloved, highly esteemed partner of his 
joys. 

What he will see will be a sea of faces, 
with Mrs. Finnegan triumphant. 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





BALTIMORE SEES ITS 
SANGERFEST TROPHY 


United Singers Unveil Prize Won 
at Brooklyn—Mayor Accepts 
Gift for City 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 5.—The United 
Singers of Baltimore yesterday unveiled 
the trophy which they won at the twenty- 
fourth national Sdngerfest, held in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1915. The trophy is 
a bust of the composer Kreutzer, and it 
has been mounted at Patterson Park. An 
appropriate program was given by the 
United Singers, under their conductor, 
John Klein; the presentation speech was 
made by Henry Thomas, the president of 
the United Singers, and the speech of ac- 
ceptance on behalf of the city was made 
by Mayor James H. Preston. Besides 
compositions of Kreutzer and the prize 
song of Langer, the United Singers pre- 
sented Foster’s “My Old Kentucky Home’”’ 
and the national anthem was sung with 
glowing spirit. Daniel Feldman con- 
ducted the musical numbers. 

Benjamin Feinstein, the blind com- 
poser, who was given a diploma in com- 
position at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music recently, gave a public recital of 
his works on Monday evening, May 29, 
before an enthusiastic audience. Mr. 
Feinstein’s program comprised works of 
much interest, each number showing the 
composer to be following ultra-modern 
tendencies, at the same time evincing 
originality, both in harmonic and melodic 
treatment. The numbers were: Five- 
part Fugue, for strings; “Reverie” (In 
Memoriam) and “Serenade,” for ’cello; 
“Infant Joy,” Cradle Song, for soprano; 
Prelude and Chorale, for two pianos; 
Nocturne and Scherzino, for violin; Ada- 
gio and Finale from String Quartet. 

The participants were the composer, 
Bart Wirtz, ’cello; Sara T. Cromer, so- 
prano; George F. Boyle and Esther 
Cutchin, pianists; Max Rosenstein and 
John Dolejs, violin; Israel Dorman, viola. 
Mr. Feinstein, though greatly handi- 
capped by blindness, is possessed of more 
than mediocre talent, and his energetic 
application in creative effort holds high 
promise. , 

The members of the Florestan Club 
were given relaxation from serious mus- 
ical endeavor by devoting the last “Field 
Night” of the season to humorous music. 
Mozart’s “Bauern Sextet” for two horns 
and strings, with its naive touches of 
humor, afforded delight. In a miniature 
opera, “The Grasshopper,” Harold Ran- 
dolph and William Horn were entertain- 
ing. A travesty on Stravinsky’s group 
of quartet pieces, in which the four par- 
ticipants had each composed a part, not 
knowing what the other members were 
conceiving, and playing the parts to- 
gether as if devised by one mind, brought 
forth much applause. Those who sup- 
plied the humor were Harold Randolph, 
William Horn, Howard Thatcher, Gustave 
Strube, Edwin Moffett, Abram Moses, 





Samuel Hamburger, Helmuth Williams, 
Franz C. Bornschein, Dr. Zeublin and 
Dr. Thomas. F. C. B. 





BRUNO HUHN ON MUSIC STUDY 





Composer Tells Club Women Need for 
Early Education of the Child 


In a short talk before the music con- 
ference of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, at the Astor, New York, 
on Saturday, May 27, Bruno Huhn, the 
composer, emphasized the need for mu- 
sical education of children. Mr. Huhn 
said: 

“We shall make no real progress in 
music in this country till we come to 
consider a training in the rudiments of 
music to be an essential point in the edu- 
cation of our children. Too often parents 
excuse their remissness in this particular 
on the ground that their children show no 
spontaneous desire to study music. Be- 
cause a child shows no such desire to 
study reading, writing and arithmetic, 
do we for that reason permit him to neg- 
lect totally these subjects? No normal 


child desires to study any subject, and a 
failure on the part of a child to crave a 
musical education should not be per- 
mitted to exempt him from such train- 
ing. 

“In my opinion, the average child 
should begin to study music at the age 
of eight or nine and for at least two 
years devote an hour a day to the exer- 
cise of it. After two years the child’s 
preference and aptitude maybe safely 
consulted in regard to further study. 
But, in any event, the two years of study 
have not been wasted, for he has already 
learned something that will be of use to 
him all his life. Musical study, espe- 
cially in the home, should have a place 
in the training of every child.” 





Gatti-Casazza and Campanini Arrive 
Safely in Bordeaux 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who, with Cleofonte Campanini, the Chi- 
cago Opera manager, sailed for Europe 
on the Lafayette on May 27, cabled to 
New York on June 5 news of his safe 
arrival at Bordeaux. Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
will go to Paris and then to Milan. 
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Atlanta had the first real taste of grand 
opera she has had in many moons. The per- 
formances of the San Carlo Opera Company 
were nothing short of wonderful.—Atlanta 
Constitution. 

St. Louis has a chance to hear real grand 
opera at popular prices, and as good opera as 
is to be heard on many and many a night at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 
—St. Lous Republic. 

It may as well be said bluntly that in every 

; musical essential the San Carlo Grand Opera 
° Companys performances are as Satisfying as 
: any that Cleveland has ever heard at any 
: price. Moreover, they are given in brisk, 
H 
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The season 1915-16 having been completed with a 
sensationally successful tour, another extensive tour 
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Uninterrupted Success for Seven Seasons 
—The Survival of the Fittest 
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business-like fashion and without the absurd : 
ities sometimes inflicted on Cleveland audi : 
ences by other opera companies at $5.00 a : 
seat.—Cleveland News. : 
7 ° . 
The last time “Lucia di Lammermoor” was : 
sung at the Auditorium, it was by the Metro- : 
politan Opera Company, under the guidance : 
of Herr Conried, and memories of that per : 
formance still linger vividly in a mind not : 
overburdened with recollections of great oper- : 
atic productions. It is plucking no laurels : 
from the wreaths of Caruso, Sembrich and : 
others, who sang that night, to say that the : 
famous sextette was never better sung in : 
Omaha than it was last night by the San Carlo : 


Opera Company.—Omaha Bee. 
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Invited by All Prominent Mu- 
sicians, Teachers and Music 
Critics—Addresses Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Symphony 
Orchestra—Honored at Ban- 
quet at the Mission Inn Where 
He Receives a Warm Wel- 
come from Leaders in Local 
Musical Life — Predictions 
That His Visit Will Have Sig- 
nal Effect on City’s Musical 
Development 


T. LOUIS, May 30, 1916.—This is a 
fitting day to write about matters of 
“Independence.” Therefore, it seems ap- 
propriate to describe the effect of the 
visit of John C. Freund, the editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, to this city, last week, 
especially with regard to the unques- 
tioned impetus that he gave to all mat- 
ters musical here. 

Ernest R. Kroeger, the distinguished 
musician and composer, known all over 
the country, said, after Mr. Freund had 
delivered his address, that it was bound 
to do much good. For his own part he 
had no hesitation in saying that it was 
one of the most interesting, informing 
and able addresses on music he had ever 
listened to, and he had attended many 
conventions, and, naturally, had heard 
many speeches on music in all its various 
phases. 

Not to be outdone by other centers of 
music, both large and small, the Asso- 
ciated Musicians of this city, with the 
various musical clubs, the music depart- 
ment of the public schools and the lead- 
ing teachers and music critics of the 
press, extended an invitation to Mr. 


Freund to deliver his famous address 
here. 


Those Who Extended the 


The invitation was signed by Richard 
L. Stokes, of the Post-Dispatch; Richard 
L. Spamer, of the Globe-Democrat; Al- 
bert C. Wegman, of the Times; Victor 
Lichtenstein, of the Mirror; Victor Shir- 
ley Brooks, of the Star; William John 
Hall, of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists; Ernest R. Kroeger, who was the 
chairman of the committee that enter- 
tained Mr. Freund; Homer Moore, of the 
Republic; C. H. Hughes, of the Apollo 
Club; Arthur J. Gaines, manager of the 
Symphony Orchestra; Mrs. Archer 
O’Reilly, of the Morning Choral Club; 
Mrs. Ottmar Mell, of the Rubinstein 
Club; Charles Galloway, of the Apollo 
and Morning Choral Clubs; Frederick J. 
Fischer, of the Pageant Choral Club; E. 
Prang Stemm, of the Liederkranz; Eliza- 
beth Cueny, musical manager; George 
Ensinger, of the Associated Musicians; 
Charles Kunkel, James E. Smith, Mrs. 
Jessie L. Gaynor, of the Chaminade 
Club; E. L. Coburn, Superintendent of 
Music in the Public Schools; Oscar Con- 
don, H. W. Cost, Bruno C. Strassberger, 
the Epstein Brothers, of the Beethoven 
Conservatory of Music; Nathan Sacks, 
of the Sacks School of Music; Mrs. 
Frank Henniger, of the Henniger 
School of Music, and Alexander Henne- 
man. 

Mr. Freund arrived late Wednesday 
evening, after a somewhat hard day’s 
travel from Rock Island, Ill., where he 
had an ovation, after he had delivered 
his address at Augustana College, there. 

He was met several miles up the IIli- 
nois Traction System, which he was 
obliged to take on account of a train 
wreck near Peoria, by Mr. Cost, the local 
representative, and escorted to the Hotel 
Jefferson. 

On Thursday morning Mr. Freund was 
interviewed by the representatives of all 
the leading newspapers. 

In the afternoon he was the guest of 
the Women’s Committee of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, who were holding 
their annual meeting. This gathering 
took place at the Artists’ Guild, which 
was comfortably filled for the occasion. 

After the regular business of the day, 
Mr. Freund was introduced by Mrs. Max 
Goldstein, the energetic chairman of the 
committee. 

Mrs. Goldstein, in her introductory re- 
marks, expressed herself in very compli- 
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St. Louis; Below: St. 


Freund Spoke to the Women’s Committee of 


Louis Symphony Orchestra 


mentary terms of the distinguished 
journalist, who was greeted with warm 
applause when he rose to speak. 


The Value of a Symphony Orchestra 
Mr. Freund had been asked to talk on 


“The Symphony Orchestra as an Asset 
to the Women of a City.” 
His address was most enlightening. 

















Ernest R. Kroeger, Eminent Composer 
and Educator of St. Louis, Who Was 
Chairman of the Committee That In- 
vited Mr. Freund to Make His Ad- 
dress in St. Louis 


He referred in generous terms to the 
work Mr. Zach, the conductor, had been 
doing with the orchestra, and to his un- 
failing devotion to American composers. 
He also had words of praise for the ex- 


View of Mission Inn, Where Mr. 
Entertained at Dinner by the Associated Musicians of 
Louis Artists’ Guild, Where Mr. 
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the St. 


ploitation of American music in so many 
of the regular symphony programs. 

He spoke of the fine work done by the 
Women’s Committee, and said that it is 
the women of the country who are really 
at the back of our musical progress. 

He outlined a scheme which would, he 
believed, take the higher type of music 
out from the protection of the few and 
cause it to be supported by the many. 

rie urged the adoption of a compre 
hensive scheme which would embrace 
everything in music from the music in 
the parks and public schools, from con- 
certs of good music, at popular prices, 
up to the symphony. This comprehensive 
scheme, he believed, was the solution of 
the problem to do away with the annual 
deficit in the orchestra, which appeared 
to be about $35,000 this season, and 
promised to be nearly $50,000 next. 

Friday evening, as the guest of the 
Associated Musicians, Mr. Freund was 
entertained at supper at the Mission Inn, 
in South St. Louis, where between sev- 
enty and eighty of the most prominent 
musicians and music teachers of the city 
assembled; under the trees and the stars. 


*A Son of St. Louis” 


He was welcomed and made to feel that 
he was “a son of St. Louis.” This de- 
lightful restaurant is situated directly 
across from Tower Grove Park, one of 
the finest in the city. 

After the meal the chairs were drawn 
up so that a more intimate circle could 
be made. Then Mr. Kroeger, as toast- 
master of the occasion, rose and paid 
Mr. Freund a high tribute for his disin- 
terested work. He said that the effect 
of Mr. Freund’s propaganda and of his 
traveling through the country would be 
felt long after he had passed away. 

The gathering was wholly informal, 
with the result that it was a kind of 
“get-together” meeting. Mr. Freund 
entered into the spirit of it immediately. 
In a brief talk he touched upon many 
subjects of interest to musicians, and 
paid particular attention to the promul- 
gation of community music in St. Louis. 

He said that we are fortunate in hav- 
ing band concerts in the public parks and 


of St. 


Soldan High School 
Which John C. Freund Made His Ad- 
dress, “The Musical Independence of 


Louis, in 


, 


America’ 


squares during the summer, and advo- 
cated the establishment of much more 
music of this nature in the schools and 
auditoriums in the winter. 

In the course of his talk he told many 
interesting anecdotes and stories, which, 
out there in the open, carried home all 
the more. 

He finally came to the point of the 
Symphony Orchestra. After reiterating 
several of the suggestions which he had 
made to the women in the afternoon, he 
closed his address to the effect that this 
country had reached a point where it 
should be musically independent, and that 
it was no longer necessary to seek musi 
cal education in Europe, for, said he, 
pithily, “I believe that the German mu 
siclans and music teachers in this coun 
try are just as good as the German 
musicians and music teachers living in 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich and Vienna” 
a sentiment that was heartily applauded. 

Incidentally he urged upon the mu- 
sicians and teachers the necessity of 
attending more seriously to their civic 
duties. They should get together. They 
would become, in the course of time, a 
political power by doing this, and so they 
would receive attention from the poli- 
ticians; otherwise they would be ignored. 

After his address a number of the 
musicians present made brief talks. 

Victor Lichtenstein said he heartily 
agreed with Mr. Freund’s ideas with re- 
gard to the necessity of the musicians 
ceasing to be a body apart. He also 
urged them to have some regard for the 
dignity of their profession, and to re- 
fuse any longer to give their services 
for nothing to all kinds of schemes and 
entertainments, many of which were un- 
worthy. 

A very interesting discussion on the 
question of opera in English was partici- 
pated in by Richard L. Spamer, of the 
Globe-Democrat, and Homer Moore, of 
the Republic. 


[Continued on next page] 
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William John Hall spoke of the good 
work that was being done by the local 
chapter of organists. 


Mr. Enzinger Urges Co-operation 


George Enzinger urged upon the musi- 
cians the need of getting together and 
increasing the membership of the local 
musicians’ organization, simply for the 
reason that this was a time when indi- 
vidual effort was no longer able to ac- 
complish anything. What was being 
done in the world to-day was being done 
through organization, and the musicians 
and teachers could never hope to enjoy 
the social status that they should or to 
reap the reward of their endeavors until 
they “got together” and did so in the 
shape of a large, effective well-run or- 
ganization. 

Before disbanding the party gave Mr. 
Freund a rising vote of thanks for his 
coming, and appreciation of his address. 

The evening was voted by those present 
as one of the most enjoyable ever spent 
by the musicians of St. Louis. 

On Friday Mr. Freund was the guest 
of Mr. Herbert W. Cost, the local repre- 
sentative of MusICAL AMERICA, at a 
luncheon at the City Club. A number 
of the critics for the local newspapers, as 
well as some musicians, attended. 

It is doubtful whether the city has 
ever suffered under a more terrific pre- 
summer hot spell than that which oc- 
curred during the entire time of Mr. 
Freund’s visit. 

It was so intensely hot on Friday 
evening that many members of the audi- 
ence which attended his lecture at the 
Soldan High School Auditorium were 
obliged to fan themselves throughout the 
entire discourse. That was the principal 
reason why he did not have a packed 
house. 

However, the audience which heard his 
address on “The Musical Independence 
of the United States” was distinguished 
by the presence of most of the notables. 

Mr. Freund was introduced by Mr. 
Kroeger, who described musical condi- 
tions in this country as they had been 
for many years. He spoke of the 
gradual growth of musical knowledge 
and culture, and also described the pre- 
vailing prejudices for everything and 
everybody foreign in music and against 
everything and everybody American in 
music. 

A situation had risen, said Mr. 
Kroeger, where there was a crying need 
for some one man of prominence, with 
sufficient disinterestedness and_ public 
spirit to rise up and hew out the path 
for independence. Such a man was Mr. 
Freund, who, at an age when most men 
retired from active work, and at a time 
when he may be said to have won out and 
secured his ease, had taken to the road 
to arouse an interest in music, and more 
particularly to plead for independence, 
in the sense that there should be no 
prejudice; that things musical should be 
“on the merits.” 

He believed that he could say, with 
sincerity, that no man alive had done 
more for the cause of music and the 
general musical uplift than John C. 
Freund, the editor of MusICAL AMERICA, 
whom he had the great pleasure of 
introducing. 

As the main points of Mr. Freund’s 
address have been reviewed in these col- 
umns before, it will suffice to say that 
he was listened to with the closest at- 
tention, that he held his audience for 
nearly two hours, absolutely, and re- 
ceived a demonstration of approval of 
the heartiest character at the close. 

In his peroration he paid a high 
tribute to Mr. Kroeger, whom he de- 
scribed as an eminent American com- 
poser of national fame. 

He also highly praised the work done 
by the local orchestra, under its distin- 
guished conductor, Mr. Zach. 

He also particularly praised the work 
of E. L. Coburn, superintendent of music 
in the public schools, and referred in 
appreciative terms to the committee of 
the St. Louis Grand Opera Company, as 
well as to Charles Kunkel, the veteran 
composer and pianist. 

He spoke particularly of the work 
being done by the women of the various 
musical organizations of St. Louis, who 
have worked so hard to increase the ap- 
preciation of the value of music in our 
daily life. 

As a result of Mr. Freund’s visit, there 
has been a decided movement among the 
musicians more thoroughly to organize 
themselves, to pay more attention to their 


civic duties, as well as to assist each 
other in matters of teaching and appear- 
ing in public. 

The general opinion here, after Mr. 
Freund left, which I take pains to dis- 
cover, is that musicians, laymen and 
musical critics, all owe a debt to Mr. 
IF'reund for having appeared here and 
inspired so many with his ideas and dis- 
course, based on years of experience 
and a thorough knowledge of the tem- 
perament of the American people. 


Opinions of the St. Louis Press 


In a column review in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch this paper said: 

“While Mr. Freund was the founder 
of the first musical journal in New York 
in 1873, it was not till three years ago 
that he felt called upon to begin a na- 
tional movement for the recognition of 
American composers, musicians and 
music teachers. 

“He does not claim all the credit for 
the change in favor of American music 
and musicians that has come over the 
art in this country in the last few years, 
but believes that his propaganda has 
been an element in the progress shown.” 

The St. Louis Repudlic said: 

“John C. Freund proved, last night, 
at a dinner given at the Mission Inn in 
his honor, that he is a charming after- 
dinner speaker. He has a fine sense of 
humor, and can so round a point of wit 
that it tickles but does not prick or 
scratch. Furthermore, he possesses a 
fund of information that years and ex- 
perience have digested and assimilated 
until his opinions come out finished prod- 
ucts, plain, comprehensive and reliable. 
He knows the conditions that prevail in 
all parts of the country, their needs, and 
many times the proper and wise thing to 
do to advance the cause for which he 
stands. 

“He is a bold champion of American- 
ism in music and is valiantly laboring to 
bring about a new declaration of inde- 
pendence that will, in time, give our 
composers and their compositions an in- 
dividuality heretofore lacking because of 
the imitation of foreign ideals.” 

The St. Louis Star said: 

“Mr. Freund is in St. Louis at the in- 
vitation of virtually all the leading mu- 
sicians in the city.” 

The St. Louis Times said: 

“Mr. Freund’s visit to St. Louis will 
undoubtedly be a great impetus to all 
musical affairs here. Mr. Freund has 
been prominent in the field of musical 
journalism in this country for many 
years.” 

The Globe-Democrat said: 

“John C. Freund, an authority on mu- 
sical matters in America, was invited 
by the Associated Musicians, the musical 
clubs of St. Louis, the music department 
of the public schools and all the promi- 
nent musicians and teachers, to give his 
address. 

“A committee of representative local 
musicians was formed to entertain him, 
with Mr. E. R. Kroeger as chairman. 

“He was honored with a luncheon at 
the Mission Inn, at which he made his 
best impression when he spoke of the 
special need of the American music- 
loving public to recognize the value of 
their own composers and performers, as 
against those Europeans whose fame is 
based often on mere newspaper notoriety 
rather than true merit.” 


Lada Entertains for Music Clubs’ Dele- 
gates to Biennial 


During the recent biennial convention 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, held in New York, Lada, the 
dancer, and her mother, Mrs. E. K. 
Schupp, entertained a number of the 
delegates at a Russian tea given in 
Lada’s studio overlooking tiverside 
Drive. Among those present were sev- 
eral of the executive officers of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, in- 
cluding: 

Mrs. W. D. Steele, Sedalia, Mo.; Mrs. James 
O. Dickens, Mobile, Ala.; Mrs. Emerson H. 
grush, Chicago; Mrs. John F. Lyons, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Mrs. A. C. Potter, Southampton, 
N. Y.; Mrs. George E. Hail, Providence, 
R. I.; Mrs. W. C. Collins, Philadelphia, and 
Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Chicago. 

A short musical program was given 
by Carolyn Cone, pianist; Albert Stoes- 
sel, violinist, and Marie Louise Wagner, 
soprano, who sang a group of German 
lieder. 





A Philadelphia correspondent of the 
New York Herald quotes Mary Garden 
as saying that her contract for next sea- 
son with the Chicago Opera Company 
calls for $2,000 a performance. 








HENRI SCOTT 


SCORES BIG SUCCESS IN 


“DAMNATION OF FAUST” 





Metropolitan Basso takes place of Amato, 
indisposed, on opening night of the 


NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL 





Chicago critics make the following enthusiastic comments upon 
his dramatic interpretation of the role of Mephistopheles: 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mr. Scott took the honors among the soloists, on the score of vital 
tone, of style, and of enunciation. While he could not forget the 
demeanor of the operatic stage, his restlessness was forgiven him for 
his singing. The “Elbe” aria was exquisitely interpreted, and the 
sardonic fun over the “canine’s Nemesis” was touched out expertly. 
Mr. Scott was the successful steward of a sudden trust. 


CHICAGO EVENING POST 


According to the program there should have been some disappointment 
over the unavoidable absence of Pasquale Amato, caused by a sudden 
attack of laryngitis, but his place was most satisfactorily filled by 
Henri Scott. It is a pleasure to listen to his English, and, though 
he used a translation entirely different from the one employed in the 
program, one could understand almost every word he sang. He gave 
the text with unction, though he was rather a good-natured devil than 
the incarnation of the spirit of negation. * * * Mr, Scott sang 
the Song of the Flea with joviality, and everybody enjoyed it when the 
first shock of realizing what the text really meant had passed off. 


CHICAGO HERALD 


Mr. Amato, who was to have presented his notions of Mephistopheles, 
was unable to attend, and his place was taken by Henri Scott. Now, 
Mr. Scott may not possess the extensive fame that has accrued to 
his colleague of the Metropolitan Opera Company, but he is in posses- 
sion of an attractive voice and of the intelligence that not always is 
given to the interpreters of operatic roles. Accustomed to the artifices 
of the theater, this interpretér of the music of Mephistopheles did his 
best to characterize a role that often is sung tamely. If he had been 
shot through a trap door Mr. Scott could not have made a more 
dramatic entrance into the cantata than that which he brought about 
by the apparently simple act of jumping out of his chair with amazing 
velocity. He achieved other little operatic touches that lent vivacity 
to his part. There can be no doubt that it was a well-presented part, 
adroit and well conceived. 


CHICAGO DAILY EVENING AMERICAN 


Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
to have sung Mephistopheles, but was unable to appear. His place 
was taken by Mr. Henri Scott, bass, of the Metropolitan Opera, who 
was with the Chicago Grand Opera for many years, and who left a 
pleasurable remembrance of his work. Mr. Scott sang the part of 
Mephisto with a sonorous and beautiful voice, and was very successful 
in the aria “ "Mid Banks of Roses.” 


‘ 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Though one regrets Mr. Amato’s absence, Mr. Scott’s presence afford- 
ed compensation and doubtless a more evenly balanced performance 
by the soloists. The American baritone’s declamation reached. about 
as far dramatically as the music can support the interpretation, and 
his ventures into lyric passages brought to view a smooth tone 
excellent in legato and in sustaining power. - 





This makes Mr. Scott’s FOURTH APPEARANCE 


at these festivals 
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SUCCESS ATTENDS BOWLING GREEN FESTIVAL 











Soloists and Members of the Bowling Green Chorus That Appeared in the Bowling Green (Ohio) Festival 


OWLING GREEN, OHIO, June 1. 

A three days’ music festival, with a 
chorus of four hundred singers and with 
noted soloists from New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland and Toledo, was an achieve- 
ment in a city of six thousand persons. 
It was the enthusiasm and painstaking 
work of Ernest Hesser, director of mu- 


sic at the State Normal College, that 
made the second annual May festival in 
Bowling Green possible and that made 
it a notable success. It was the greatest 
musical event that northwestern Ohio 
has known, and the audiences attending 
included music-lovers from Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Findlay, Tiffin, Fostoria, Maumee, 


Sandusky, Napoleon, Byron, Columbus. 

A chorus of two hundred voices sang 
the Gaul “Joan of Are,” and the chil- 
dren’s chorus of four hundred voices was 
heard in the Fletcher cantata, “The Wal- 


rus and the Carpenter.” The soloists 
were Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, 
und Reed Miller, tenor, of New York; 


Mme. Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, soprano 
of Chicago; Raiph Leopold, pianist of 
Cleveland, and Roscoe Milholland, bari 
tone of Toledo. Mary Willing Meagley 
of Toledo accompanied the soloists; ac 
companist for the choruses were Mary 
Beverstock, pianist, and Pearl Heiser, 
organist. 





PRAISE FOR CLAUDE GOTTHELF 


Pianist in Hubbard Operalogues Wins 
Individual Commendation 


Claude Gotthelf, who is now associated 
with Havrah Hubbard in the Hubbard 
operalogues as solo pianist, as well as 
music interpreter of the opera scores, 
has been winning praise throughout the 
Middle West. Joining Mr. Hubbard in 
(hicago the last week in April, he was 
heard not only in the opera!logues, but in 
«a short recital in each place where he 
and Mr. Hubbard appeared. 

The Chicago critics commended him 
highly for his playing of the Cadman 
Sonata in A Major, with which he pre- 
ceded “The Love of the Three Kings” 
and “Haensel and Gretel.” In Sioux 
l‘alls, S. D., he gave a recital program 
embracing numbers by Cadman, Rubin 
stein, Liszt and Chopin before the opera 
logue of “Lohengrin.” In Kansas City 
three appearances were made within five 
days. in Concordia, Kan., “Lohengrin” 
was presented at the Nazareth Academy. 

In Albuquerque, N. M., the artists 
vave two operalogues in one day, pre- 
enting “Hansel and Gretel” at the Uni 
versity of New Mexico, and “Lohengrin” 
at the High School for the general public. 
\t these also Mr. Gotthelf gave solo of- 
ferings that won commendation from 
press and public. 
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CREATIVE € CONSTRUCTIVE METHODS 


INCORPORATED ANDO ACCREDITED 
Suite 950-955, 218 So.WABASH AVE. 
PHONE WABASH 4279 CHICAGO, III. 


LEARN MUSIC BY DOING 


LINK-IN The PERFIELD National Music School 
Chain Plan Method of Creative and Constructive 
Class Work for both Children and Adults in Private 
and Normal Examination Centers under your own 
Supervision Affiliation from 7 years to 99 In- 
— Free. Annual Copvention July 3rd to 
22nd. 








ANNA FIUTZU SOLOIST AT GARDEN 
PARTY ON GOVERNOR’S ISLAND 











Anna Fitziu, Soprano, in Band 


NNA FITZIU, soprano of the Met- 


ropolitan Opera Company, ap- 
peared recently at the annual garden 
party at Governor’s Island, an affair 


viven by the Army Relief Society for the 
benefit of dependent widows and orphans 
of officers and enlisted men of the 
United States army. 

Miss Fitziu sang “The Star Spangled 


Banner,’ with the recruit band accom- 
panying. During the evening the Eli 
Orchestra of the Yale Glee Club ap 


peared, and the music for dancing was 
by the band of the Twelfth Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. Among the distinguished 
guests who heard Miss Fitziu were Lord 
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Stand at Governor’s Island 

Aberdeen, Mrs. Finley J. Shepard, Mrs. 
Edward Ringwood Hewitt, Mrs. Junius 
S. Morgan, Gen. J. D. G. Knight, U. S. 


A., retired, and Mrs. Knight, Mrs. Adna 
B. Chaffee, Mrs. Stanley Dexter, Mrs. 
David Biddle, Gen. and Mrs. Oliver 


Bridgman, Isabel Hardie and Mrs. Law 
rence Reed. 





Composers Dedicate Songs to Botta 

Two new songs have been dedicated to 
Luca 3otta, the Metropolitan Opera 
tenor. They are “A Colt I Saw Go Romp- 
ing,” by Alberto Bimboni, which is pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, Inc., and “I 
Would,” by Giorgio M. Sulli, published 
by Luckhart & Belder. 





MARION 


LONDON 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


“An artist with a voice of rare merit.’’ 


Management: R. E.. JOHNSTON - - 


New York Globe 
1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


RICHARDSON-HARRIS WEDDING 


Ceremony Will Take Place on June 20, 
Followed by Trip to Hawaii 


The wedding of Catherine 
Richardson, daughter of 
Henry Richardson of 17 
fourth Street, New the late 
George Henry Richardson, to Victor 
Harris will take place at the Church of 
the Messiah on Tuesday, June 20, at 
noon, the Rev. John Haynes Holmes offi 
ciating. 

Miss Richardson will have Mrs. Henry 
Hart Elias as her matron of honor and 


Lawrence 
M rs. 
West 


York, and 


George 


Seventy 


Mr. Harris will have as his best man 
Charles W. Ogden. The ushers will be 
Lancaster Morgan, Emilio de Gogorza, 


Charles Hanson Towne, Samuel Neilson 
Hinckley, William V. C. Ruxton and Gil 
bert Demorest. 

The wedding ceremony will be fol 
lowed by a small breakfast at Sherry’s. 
The bridal couple plan an extended trip 
to Hawaii and will reside at 140 West 
Fifty-seventh Street on their return 
about Oct. 1. 
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LLEWELLYN 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Studio Address 
324 Sixth Ave., LaGrange, IIl. 


{ Chicago, Central 1969 
— | LaGrange, 510 


HANSON 
York 


Direction, M. H. 
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HARVARD CONCERT OF ANCIENT MUSIC 


College Choir Sings Ecclesiastical 
Compositions Under Dr. 
Davison’s Lead 


BosTon, May 28.—On Monday after- 
noon, May 22, in Appleton Chapel, 
Cambridge, the choir of Harvard Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Dr. Archi- 
bald Davison, gave a concert of sacred 
music of the fifteenth, sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. The compositions 


sung were Josquin des Pres’s “Tu Pau- 
perum Refugiam,” Palestrina’s “Adora- 
mus Te”; “Cantate Domino,” Hans Leo 
Hassler; “Miserere,” Gregorio Allegri; 
“Ave Maria,” Tomas Luis da Vittoria; 
“A Sacrum Convivium,” Ludovico Via- 
dana; “Crucifixus,” Antonio Lotti; 


“Misericordias Domini,” for double 
chorus of male voices, Francesco Du- 
rante. 

The music and its heartfelt perform- 
ance made a deep impression. Too 
rarely is such music heard in this coun- 
try, and even more rare are perform- 
ances of the standard attained by Dr. 
Davison, a standard which spoke vol- 
umes for the work he is doing at Har- 
vard. The choir is composed entirely 
of students, who give only a small por- 
tion of their time to music, yet the per- 
formance was technically of high merit. 
The music was evidently understood and 
felt, and interpreted in accordance with 
the traditions of its time. 

The ensemble effect of the voices was 
uncommonly beautiful. There was much 
variety »f shading and nuance which 
further conveyed the meaning of the 
text. The choir obtained very beautiful 
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Minneapolis Tribune. 


February Ist, 1917. 
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‘Parallels between literary and histrionic artists are dangerous things to draw, but the similarity 
of method between Kitty Cheatham before the footlights and Robert Louis Stevenson | in 
the library must be obvious to anyone who has ever heard the charming artist. i 8 


(Re-engaged for November 25th, 1916, by American Society for University Teaching, 
Witherspoon Hall.) Seventh recital in Philadelphia. 

“Miss Cheatham occupies an artistic field that is singularly her own. 
tural specialist, she takes a virgin tract of land, 


to something which no one has ever grown before and then brings the hd to beautiful and 
plentiful fruition—is Kitty Cheatham in the artistic world. 


Third Tour in Northwest begins at Northfield, (Carleton Col- 
lege), Jan. 26, and includes a third recital in Kaneas City on 


Fourth recital in Boston, Mass., Nov. 11th, Jordan Hall. 


Week of November 13th, Southern Tour, including Spartan- 
burg—(Converse College, Nov. 20). 


Annual Holiday Recitals New York City 
Management, HARRIET JOHNSON, 274 Madison Ave., New York City 


Re-engagements 


North—East— 
South— West 


Illustrate 
Kitty 
Cheatham’s 


Universal 
Appeal 


“The demand for seats at Kitty 
Cheatham’s first recital at the 
Academy of Music, in November, was 
so griat that this second recital was 
arranged to permit all to hear her. 
° She has become a national in- 
stitution. ’*_Brooklyn Eagle. 
(Re-engaged by Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences for December, 
11, 1916. Fifth recital at Academy of 
Musie and tenth in Brooklyn.) 


Like the agricul 
clears it, fertilizes it, plows it, plants it 


’—Caryll B. Storrs, 
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Special rates for Summer Instruction. 








Special rates for Summer Recitals by 


TRIO OF THE GARDEN 


(Harp, Violin, Piano) 
LOIS MAY ALDEN MUSIC STUDIO 
Address, 135 W. 69th Street 


Send for ‘‘Timothy Titcomb’’ to tell 
you about the Garden School 


New York 


pianissimi but the other extreme of 
the scale was equally striking, for their 
fortissimi were exceptionally solid and 
brilliant in quality. 

The importance of performances 
such as these to the student body can 
hardly be overestimated. For young 
men to come into personal contact with 
such noble art, under propitious cir- 
cumstances, and learn to know and love 
this music, is to acquire something 
which, aside from its purely esthetic 
value, can hardly fail to leave one better 
than it found him. The music depart- 
ment of Harvard University has many 
big things to its credit, but it is ques- 
lionable whether any field of its activi- 
ties means more to the development of 
the student than such concerts as the 
one given on the 22nd in Appleton 
Chapel. O. D. 





SUIT AGAINST ZENATELLO 





Management of Atlantic City Playhouse 
Asks $10,000 Damages 


Giovanni Zenatello, the distinguished 
tenor of the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany, is the defendant in a suit for 
$10,000 brought by the management of 
an Atlantic City playhouse, and Mr. 
Zenatello has threatened to bring a coun- 
tersuit against the management for a 
similar or larger sum. 

The trouble came about as a result of 
the tenor’s engagement to sing at a con- 
cert Saturday evening, May 27. Mr. 
Zenatello claimed that the management 
refused to pay him his fee before the 
beginning of the concert and caused so 
much discussion that he was taken ill 
and could not have sung if he had wanted 
to. He accordingly left the theater and 
later in the evening was served with the 
papers in the suit. Mr. Zenatello says 
that he was made so ill by the actions 
and talk of the manager that he will 
bring suit for damages on that ground. 
There was a very large audience, which 
was greatly disappointed because of Mr. 
Zenatello’s failure to appear. 





Sioux City, Iowa, Celebrates Norwegian 
Independence With Music Program 


Sioux City, Iowa, June 1.—The Nor- 
wegian Independence Day, May 17, was 
celebrated here with a program of ad- 
dresses and music, the Sioux City Sym- 
phony Orchestra played national airs, 
under the leadership of Harold Ryder 
Harvey, and the Nordmaendenes Singing 
Society appeared in familiar folk songs, 
conducted by Prof. E. C. Kuntzen. H. 
E. Methlie and Chris Dahl were the 
assisting soloists. 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG HOSTESS 





Well-Known Manager Gives Musical 
Tea in Honor of Visiting Club Women 


An interesting musical tea was given 
on Tuesday, May 30, at the studio of 
Nana Genovese, by Annie Friedberg, the 
New York musical manager, in honor of 
the visiting delegates from musical clubs 
who are attending the biennial of the 
General Federation. 

Eight different States were repre- 
sented among the guests, while the art- 
ists introduced by Miss Friedberg rep- 
resented eight nationalities. The mu- 
sical program was given by Nana Geno- 
vese, Adele Krueger and Marian Very], 
sopranos, and Heinrich Meyn, baritone. 
Very artistic accompaniments’ were 
played by Maurice La Farge. The 
guests included: 

Mrs. Emerson H. Brush, Chicago; Mrs. 
A. C. Dotter, Southampton, N. Y.:; Mrs. W. 
S. Mitchell, Boston; Mrs. A. B. Porter, 
Boston; Mrs. C. Gilbert Wells, President, 
Burlington Musical Club, Burlington, Iowa; 
Mrs. W. D. Steele, Sedalia, Mo.; Mrs. J 
Arthur Edge, Lexington, Ky.: Mrs. James 
O. Dickens, Mobile, Ala.; Mrs. John. F 
Lyons, Fort Worth, Tex.; Mrs. David Allen 
Campbell, Chicago; Mrs. K. H. Jones, state 
vice-president, Massachusetts, Boston. 

Among the artists present were: 


Marcia Van Dresser, Toto Norman, Elean- 
ore Cochran, Nana Genovese, Marian Veryl, 


Rosina van Dyck, Matja Niessen-Stone, 
Adele Krueger, Carl Friedberg, Heinrich 
Meyn, Herman Sandby, Wassily Besekirsky 


and Maurice La Farge. 





Frank Pollock in Philadelphia Musicale 
with Mme. Barrientos 


Frank Pollock, the well-known Amer- 
ican tenor, has for this past season been 
in great demand for engagements at 
musicales in America’s most exclusive 
social circles. Among these was the 
musicale at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. T. Stotesbury of Philadelphia on May 
6, at which Mr. Pollock sang with Mme. 
Jarrientos, coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan, where he equally divided 
honors with that artist. Many bookings 
are being made for Mr. Pollock for the 
coming season by his exclusive manage- 
ment, Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc. 





Mme. Cara Sian Soloist at Keene 
(N. H.) Festival 


Boston, MAss., June 1.—Among the 
soloists winning honors at the Keene 
(N. H.) music festival last month was 
Mme. Cara Sapin, contralto of the for- 
mer Boston Grand Opera Company. 
Mme. Sapin appeared in the second con- 
cert of the festival, May 18, her fire 
voice and pleasing personality lheing ac- 
‘corded deserved praise. 
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OUR WOMEN COMPOSERS FIND 
RECOGNITION IN NEW CAMPAIGN 


Louise Mertens and Lola Carrier Worrell to Make Joint Recital 
Tour in Programs of Music by American Women—A 
Practical Exemplification of Feminism in the Musical Art 








EMINISM in music is to receive a 
practical exemplification next sea- 
son in the form of joint recitals of wom- 
en’s compositions by two feminine art- 
ists. The artists are Lola Carrier Wor- 
rell, the composer and pianist, and 
Louise Mertens, the popular contralto. 
The recitalists will make an extended 
tour next season, appearing before 
women’s clubs, girls’ colleges and other 
organizations. The details of the tour 
are being handled by Mrs. Worrell from 
her studio, 28 West Thirty-seventh 
Street, New York. 
Still Seeking Material 
At this studio the other day the two 
artists outlined the plan of their recitals 
and some of the causes leading up to 
the launching of the project. Mrs. Wor- 
rell stated that while they had several 
programs completed, they were still 
looking for good material. The com- 


poser stated that among the women com- 
the 


posers represented on programs 
would be the following: 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mary Helen Brown, 


Marion Bauer, Margaret Ruthven Lang, Fay 
Foster, Mary Turner Salter, Harriet Ware, 
Kate Vannah, Jessie L. Gaynor, Gena Brans- 


combe, Mabel W. Daniels, Mary Knight 
Wood, Gertrude Ross, Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
Edith Haines Kuester, Lulu Jones Downing, 


Florence Turner Maley, Gertrude Sans Souci, 
Marie von Hammer, Anice Payson Terhune, 
Fannie Snow Knowlton and Florence Newell 
Barbour. 

Mrs. Worrell said that for some time 
she had had this idea of exemplifying 
woman’s service to humanity as_ ex- 
pressed through the medium of music. 
Mrs. Mertens had conceived a similar 
idea, and Mrs. Worrell explained that 
she believed it was their thought vibra- 
tions that had brought them together. 
“It was our thoughts vibrating at the 
same rate,” added the composer. “It is 
this phenomenon, by the way, which 
sometimes accounts, I believe, for what 
is called plagiarism on the part of a 
composer.” 

Musicians have been in the habit of 
thinking of Mrs. Worrell as “the Den- 
ver composer” and the Colorado city is 
indeed her home, but for some time she 
will make New York her headquarters. 
“The broad nobility of Denver’s sur- 
roundings has been a great inspiration 
to me in my creative work,” she added, 
“but just now I feel that I need another 
kind of inspiration, that which the 
hustling animation of New York will 
give,” 

Mrs. Worrell’s Songs 

As a composer Lola Carrier Worrell is 
probably known best by her song, “The 
Chimes,” which was made famous by 
Alma Gluck, whose Victor record of the 
song is one of the talking-machine favor- 


ites. .Others of her songs which are 
widely known are “In a Garden,” 
“June” and “Waiting.” Her “Celtic 


Love Song,” with text by Louis K. Ans- 
packer, has been sung in five concerts 
by the coloratura soprano, Florence Mac- 
beth, who will continue the song in her 
repertoire. Her lullaby, “Hush Thee, 
My Baby,” published by the Clayton F. 
Summy Company, was sung by’ Henriette 
Wakefield at a Metropolitan Opera con- 
cert. Mrs. Worrell has written an ori- 
ental song, dedicated to William Wade 
Hinshaw, to a Laurence Hope text, 
“Song of Khan Zada.” Her “Chloris 
Sleeping” is sung by Mr. Hinshaw. 


On the joint recital programs Mrs. 
Worrell will play some piano solos, and 
among these may be her own piano pieces 
in manuscript, “The Sea,” “The Co- 


quette” and Valse Orientale. 
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Louise Mertens, Contralto (Above), and 
Lola Carrier Worrell, Who Are to 
Give Programs by American Women 
Composers on Joint Recital Tour 


As Mrs. Mertens explains her espousal 
of the cause of the women composers, the 
reasons are as follows: 


Mrs. Mertens’s Interest 


“In considering compositions sub- 
mitted to me by the publishers I have 
been impressed by the exquisite beauty 
and infinite variety of the songs by 
American women composers. Also by 
the masterly and virile handling of texts 
that require a strong, vigorous orches- 
tral setting. 

“T have always used the compositions 
of American women and conceived the 
idea of giving entire programs of their 
works for educational purposes. I have 
prepared a chronological program of 
songs by women; in securing the data 
for this program, I realized the pa- 
thetic and deplorable absence of women 
in the arts, especially music. 

“The musical activities of women and 
their achievements, it can be said, have 
really begun in America, as there are 
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__**Miss Gunn is an artist of breadth and true musical taste 
violin sing with genuine feeling for melody, with broadly drawn flowing phrases and 
Her tone is pure, musical and firm.” 

“Strength and purity of tone and technical efficiency.” 


“A young artist of rare musical gifts is she, and added to that she has a charming 


Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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White Studio 


more women composers in America than 
in all the other countries put together. 


Women of the Past 


“It does not need a very vivid imag- 
ination to picture the women of the past, 
shut in the dark cellar, so to speak, of 
convention and tradition, living in an 
artificial atmosphere created for her, not 
by her, and with every original thought 
considered unwomanly. 

“Then picture their more fortunate 
sisters of this generation, brought into 
the sunshine of greater liberty and with 
an opportunity for achievements far be- 
yond the expectations of even themselves. 


It is because I am proud of what has 
been accomplished by women in music 
that I desire to present programs from 
the works of American women. 

“I do not believe America realizes the 
achievements of her women in music; 
therefore, as an exponent of their work, 
I hope to show as many as possible how 
proud America must be of her women 
composers. 

“Mrs. Worrell and I feel that we will 
have the loyal support of every Amer- 
ican woman, for this has already been 
indicated by the interest of the members 
of the Federation to whom the propa- 
ganda has been presented.” K. S. C. 





HEAR WORK OF FIVE 
WOMEN COMPOSERS 


Wanamaker Concert Complimen- 
tary to Visiting Club Women— 
Educational Talk 


ive women composers gave a compli- 
mentary recital for delegates to the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, at 
Wanamaker’s Auditorium, New York, 
on Monday afternoon, May 29. In spite 
of the sweltering heat, a very large audi- 
ence was on hand when Alexander Rus- 
sell opened the program with organ 
numbers by A. Walter Kramer, F. Mor- 
ris Class, Baldwin and himself. 

- Then came the concert, which brought 
forth the compositions of Mary Helen 
Brown, Fay Foster, Florence Parr Gere, 
Florence Turner-Maley and Marion 
Bauer. All were present to play the 
accompaniments to their own songs ex- 
cept Florence Parr Gere, who was repre 
sented on the program by three piano 
pieces of colorful, atmospheric quality, 
“An Impression,” “Romanza” and 
“Legende,” all three dedicated to Ethel 
Leginska. Louise Mertens, contralto, 
was the exponent of all the songs on the 
program, and sang them to the great 


satisfaction of the audience. Mary 
IIlelen Brown’s songs were “Love’s 
Anguish,” “Response” and ‘“Love’s 


Way”; Fay Foster was represented by 
“Ilowertime Weather,” “Song of the 
Thistledrift” and “One Golden Day”; 
Florence Turner-Maley’s “Vision,” “In 
a Garden Wild” and “Lass o’ Mine” 
were heard, and Marion Bauer offered 
her “Only of Thee and Me,” “Light” and 
“Youth Comes Dancing O’er_ the 
Meadow.” 

Most of the songs heard are of the 
kind that win their way quickly into the 
hearts of the people, some having a 
frankly sentimental appeal, others being 
clever fragments of an impressionistic 
nature. The songs of Fay Foster, espe- 
cially “One Golden Day,” and those of 
Marion Bauer, were particularly note- 
worthy, although all seemed to find favor, 
and at least one in every group had to 
be repeated. After the concert Mrs. 
Winifred Sackville Stoner delivered a 
lecture on “Natural Education.” -H. B. 


CLUBS HEAR HAVRAH HUBBARD 


Scores Merited Triumph in Presentation 
of Operalogue at Biennial 


Havrah Hubbard, the well-known ex- 
ponent of “opera in English” and lec- 
turer of the National Opera Club, was 
given a reception by club women at the 
thirteenth biennial that showed the in- 
terest which his efforts for opera in 
English have aroused. 

Mr. Hubbard and his gifted pianist, 
Claude Gotthelf, a former pupil of Jo- 
seffy and Josef Lhévinne, appeared on 
Monday evening, May 29, at the Seventh 
Regiment Armory, at the opening eve- 
ning of the convention’s second week, a 
program devoted to music, art and lit- 
erature. Owing to the limited time given 
in which to present the chosen opera- 
logue, “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” the syn- 
opsis was given on the programs, and 
the interpreter began directly with the 
opera. Mr. Hubbard’s work is unique 
in many ways. To present such an op- 
era as the Montemezzi work adequately 
translated, and to impersonate the tragic 
figures of Archibaldo, Fiora, Avito and 
Manfredo, requires dramatic ability of a 





high order, and the requirements were 
splendidly met. Mr. Hubbard has a 
voice that lends itself readily to the ex- 
actions of such an undertaking and the 
whole presentation did just what it was 
planned to do—give the hearers an ade- 
quate conception of text, dramatic struc- 
ture and the musical beauty contained 
in the Veronese composer’s work. 

Mr. Hubbard is fortunate in having 
such a pianist as Claude Gotthelf, whose 
intelligence, musical perception and fine 
sense of color make it possible for the 
hearers to form a fair idea of the or- 
chestral beauties of the opera. The two 
artists came on from San Diego, Cal., 
Mr. Hubbard’s summer home, especially 
to appear on the biennial program. 

M. S. 





Long Branch Hears Cadman Song Cycle 
In Organ Fund Concert 


LONG BRANCH, N. J., May 31.—The 
third in the series of concerts being viven 
for the organ fund took place on Wednes- 
day evening, May 24, when the Cadman 
song cycle, “The Morning of the Year,” 
was capably*given. Those appearing 
were Mrs. Norma Poole, soprano; Myrtle 
Sickles, contralto; Albert E. Sidwell, 
tenor, and Allan Woolley, bass. The cecn- 
cert was arranged by Frederick Ball, who 
was heard in a fine reading of the Leon- 
ard “Souvenir de Bade” Fantasie. 
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EXCELLENT OPERATIC 
TALENT DEVELOPED 


Cincinnati Conservatory Students 
Present Scenes from Three 
Diverse Works 


CINCINNATI, June 3.—The Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music once more distin- 
guished itself as a remarkably well 
equipped training school for vocal and 
operatic talent when on May 26 an 
“Evening of Scenes from Opera” was 
presented. On this occasion the Conser- 
vatory presented a group of advanced 
pupils who closely approached the pro- 
fessional class and whose work was 
marked by a total absence of the 
amateurish element which so often mars 
productions of this kind. 

Audiences who attend the more pre- 
tentious affairs of the Conservatory of 
Music have long outgrown the capacity 
of Conservatory Hall and consequently 
Emery Auditorium, where the Cincinnati 


Symphony concerts are held, was engaged 
for the occasion, and it was filled to 
capacity. 

Adolpho Tirindelli, whose long experi- 
ence in the Covent Garden Opera in Lon- 
don, and in various opera houses in Italy, 
conspicuously distinguished him, directed 
the performance. The orchestra was 
that of the Conservatory, with some re- 
inforcement by horns, wood winds and a 
few other instruments from the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Tirin- 
delli handled his forces in a masterly 
manner and achieved not only an excel- 
lent accompaniment but some remark- 
ably fine orchestral effects. Scenes from 
Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine,’” Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” and Boito’s “Me- 
fistofele” were given. 

The third act of “L’Africaine” was 
given with the most gratifying success. 
One of its chief attractions was its nov- 
elty, as the opera has not been given in 
Cincinnati for many years. Yet it offers 
undeniable opportunities for the display 
of both vocal and dramatic ability. 
Emma Noe’s work as Selika was particu- 
larly commendable. Her voice is a high 
mezzo with a great range and decided 
dramatic power. She received = an 
enthusiastic ovation. Mrs. Della Bowman 
made an excellent appearance as /nez, 
while Martha Carver appeared to good 
advantage as Donna Anna. Emil Rosen 
made a good impression as Vasco da 
Gama; Irving Miller was a capable Don 
Pedro, and George Staater, as Don AIl- 
vare and Chester Moffet as Nelusko 
completed an excellent cast. There was 
a noticeably good ensemble at the close of 
the scene. 

The fourth act of “Romeo and Juliet” 
introduced another group of gifted young 
people, including Flora Mischler, as 
Juliet; Emil Rosen, as Romeo; Henry 
Grad, as Friar Lawrence, and Alvina 
Lobitz, as the Nurse. 

Another rarely heard opera is Boito’s 
“Mefistofele,” from which Part One of 
the second act was given. Mrs. Clara 
Ginn was an attractive and vocally well 
equipped Marguecrita; Elwin Smith did 
some particularly clever work as Faust, 
while Carl Shiffler, as Mefistofele dis- 
played a magnificent voice and unusual 
dramatic talent. Act Four of the same 
opera presented Marguerite Stegmiller 











JEAN COOPER CONTRALTO 


Syracuse («N. Y.) Journal: ‘‘Miss 
Ccoper was a genuine and rousing surprise. 
She is a pretty little body with a wonderful 
voice, and that word ‘wonderful’ can also be 
used broadly, for the wonder is that so little 
body can have so much yoice. For a con 
tralto Miss Cooper has a remarkable upper 
register, and the richness of her tones is a 
matter of remark,.’’ 


Management, R. E. JOHNSTON,.- 
1451 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


as Helen of Troy and Miss Clinger as 
Pantalis. This scene was beautifully 
mounted and lavishly costumed. Mary 
Belle Davidson, a pupil of Isadora Dun- 
can, whose beautiful and artistic dancing 
has lent an added attraction to many an 
affair in Cincinnati, led the pretty danc- 
ing girls in this last scene, one of the 
loveliest which has ever been presented 
on a Cincinnati stage. 

Minnie Tracey, who was herself a cele- 
brated Selika, staged “L’Africaine,” and 
was responsible for the finished manner 
in which Miss Noe and Mrs. Bowman dis- 
charged their duties, and also for the 
fidelitv to established operatic traditions 
which was displayed. Ralph Lyford, who 
was recently added to the operatic 
forces of the Conservatory, was responsi- 
ble for the staging of “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “Mefistofele,” both of which 
were greatly applauded. 

Emma Roedter, the chairman of the 
Ohio State Federation Music Department 
of Women’s Clubs, has reported the addi- 
tion of eight important music clubs to 
the State Federation and also announces 
the establishment of a music scholarship 
department. Cincinnati contributed the 
first scholarship through Bertha Bauer, 
the director of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music. The Indianapolis Con- 
servatory, Edgar M. Cawley, director, is 
offering five free scholarships which he 
wishes placed in Ohio. Pupils who as- 
pire to the privileges embodied in these 
scholarships should apply to Miss 
Roedter, 2369 Park Avenue, for further 
information. A. K. H. 





SCHELLING BENEFITS NOTABLE 





Pianist’s Efforts Have Added $31,000 to 
Various War Sufferers’ Funds 


If the moneys realized by the playing 
of Ernest Schelling for the various war 
benefit funds were added, the result 
would equal $31,000. 

Mr. Schelling started his charitable 
work with two concerts given in Geneva 
in December, 1914, before he left for 
America. Through his association with 
Paderewski, he then became active in the 
Polish Reiief Fund and gave his first 
concert for the Polish relief in March, 
1915, followed by the Polish pageant held 
at the Biltmore, for which he arranged 
all the music and took a prominent part. 

In the summer of 1915, his activities 
included a concert at Bar Harbor for 
the war sufferers, and he played there 
also with Paderewski and _ Kreisler. 
Moving pictures of the players were 
made and these exhibited for the benefit 
of the war fund. At the Polish bazaar, 
January, 1916, Schelling was again very 
active. He has aided the various musi- 
cians’ relief funds, especially in Leipsic, 
and the fund started by Dr. Karl Muck. 
The next and largest of the war benefits 
in which Schelling participated was the 
great Paris Consérvatoire Benefit at 
Carnegie Hall in March, which netted 
41,000 frances for the distressed musi- 
cians of Paris. As a result of this bene- 
fit, 4000 artists’ families were supported 
for two months. Last month Mr. Schell- 
ing gave a concert in Spokane, Wash., 
for the orphans of Enrique Granados. 





GOOD MUSIC PREFERRED 





Marcella Craft Finds the Tastes of 
“Movie” Audiences Sound 


Marcella Craft is one of those who be- 
lieve that moving-picture shows are help- 
ing along musical appreciation, or can 
be made to do so, and that the best is 
none too good for the public, says the 
New York Evening Post. An incident 
on her recent trip from Riverside, Cal., 
to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where she was 
to sing at the Cedar Rapids Festival as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, served to substantiate her 
belief. Having some time to kill be- 
tween trains, she went to a moving-pic- 
ture place and was presently amazed to 
hear the pianist play a medley of Schu- 
bert songs that included the “Erlking,” 
“Die Forelle,” ‘“Liebesbotschaft,” “Ave 
Maria,” “Auf dem Wasser zu Singen,” 
“Am Meer,” “Der Leiermann” and sev- 
eral others. To her further amazement, 
the audience applauded these much more 
heartily than the popular pieces played. 

At the close of the performance, Miss 
Craft sought out the pianist and was 
pleased to find her a young woman who 
was working in this manner to raise 
enough money to study in New York. 
The young woman told Miss Craft among 
other things that she shared her opinions 
about the potentialities of good music in 
the moving-picture houses, and often 
put her ideas into practical test with 
completely satisfactory results. The 
public invariably applauded the good 
music more heartily than the inferior 
sort. 
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CLUB WOMEN HEAR 
BRILLIANT PROGRAM 


Artists and Composers Attend 
Reception for Music Club 
Delegates 


The series of special musical programs 
and conferences given in honor of the 
delegates to the thirteenth biennial of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in New York concluded on Thurs- 
day afternoon, June 1, with a reception 
and musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
given by the local music committee for 
the delegates from musical clubs of other 
cities. Distinguished musical artists, 
composers and presidents of the musical 
clubs of the city were guests of honor, 
and the program introduced to the vis- 
itors several women teachers of New 
York and their artist pupils. 

Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, chair- 
man of the music committee, presided. 
Assisting her were the other members of 
the music committee: 

Laura Sedgewick Collins, Mrs, Frank _ E. 
Kavanagh, Mrs. Charles G. Braxman, Mrs. 
Ww. H. H. Amerman, Mrs. A. C. Rishel, Mrs. 
Alexander H. Candlish, Jean S. Taylor and 
Mrs. G. P. Benjamin. 

Among the guests of honor introduced 
by Mrs. Chapman were Percy Mackaye 
and Reginald De Koven, author and com- 
poser of “The Canterbury Pilgrims.” 
Both guests spoke briefly, declaring their 
conviction that the women’s clubs of 
America had been one of the greatest 
forces in promoting the interest being 
taken throughout the country in good 
music. Other guests introduced were 
the following: 





Harriet Ware, Gertrude Ross, Fay Foster, 
Dr. William C. Carl, Mme. Louise Homer 
Mme. Margerete Matzenauer, Heinrich Meyn, 
John Barnes Wells, Henry Holden Huss and 
Mme. Hildegarde Hoffman Huss, Havrah 
Hubbard, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Ella T. Craw- 
ford, Mrs. Boice, Mme. Newhaus, president 
of the Beaux Arts Club; Mme. Ten Eyck, 
president of the Lyric Club; Mme. Goldie, 
president of the Bel Canto; Mme. McNutt, 
president of the Minerva Club, Mrs. J. Chris- 
topher Marks, Kitty Cheatham, Sigismund 
Stojowski and Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker. 

The program was a lengthy one and 
was received enthusiastically. An ova- 
tion greeted Ethel Leginska when she 
faced the music-lovers from many cities 
who have welcomed her in concert and 
who were delighted at the opportunity 
afforded of again hearing her. A Cho- 
pin Scherzo and a Liszt Rhapsodie were 
her offerings. Ethelynde Smith _ pro- 
vided one of the most delightful fea- 
tures of the program, in her group of 
songs by Fay Foster, exquisitely sung, 
one of which, the “Spinning Wheel 
Song,” had been dedicated to her. The 
composer was at the piano. The “Spring- 
tide of Love” was also given and, as an 
encore, the “Sleep Song.” 

Among the teachers presenting their 
pupils were Emma Thursby, whose pupil, 
Gertrude Karl, contralto, sang the “Mo- 
hammedan Prayer” of Henri Tussen- 
broek, with the composer at the piano, 
and a Russian Folk Song of Gurileff. 
Mme. Emma Richardson Kiister pre- 
sented Dorothy Chancellor, pianist, in a 
musicianly reading of a Chopin Nocturne 
and a Brassin composition, and Grace L. 
Wheeler, a pupil of Adele Laeis Baldwin, 
was heard to advantage in an air from 
“Jeanne d’Arc.” 

Eleanor Cochrane was presented by 
Eleanor McLellan, and was warmly ap- 
plauded in a song by Harriet Ware, 
‘How Do I Love Thee.” Another Emma 
Thursby pupil whose beautiful voice won 
a sincere tribute was Diamond Donner, 
coloratura soprano, who gave the Ros- 








KALAMAZOO ENJOYS ITS SECOND FESTIVAL 











Some Leading Factors in Kalamazoo’s Festival. 


ALAMAZOO, MICH., May 23.— 

The second May Festival of Music, 
under the auspices of the Western State 
Normal School, was inaugurated Satur- 
day evening in the new armory before 
an audience of three thousand. The 
children’s chorus was under’ Beulah 
Hootman, who directs with such sym- 
pathetic insight as to carry her young 
people into intimate interpretation of 
the work in hand, and at the same time 
maintains a rhythmic balance that is 
exceptional. 

Margaret Keyes, contralto, formerly 
of the Chicago-Philadelphia opera com- 
pany, was soloist of the é¢vening, appear- 
ing in the place of Florence Hinkle, de- 
tained by illness. 

Miss Keyes has a voice of marked 
beauty of which she is master, and in 
the program of classic and romantic 
songs, her differentiation of the two 


schools showed marked musicianship, 
and her enunciation was clarity itself. 
Her unassuming personality was _ re- 
freshing. H. Glen Henderson was of 
great assistance to the success of the 
evening. 

On Monday afternoon the second con- 
cert opened in a drenching rain. How- 
ever, the spacious armory was packed, 
the noon trains bringing people from 
all the surrounding country. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
under Frederick Stock’s conductorship, 
always delights. Mr. Stock communi- 
cated his own enjoyment of the music 
to the audience, which tumultuously ap- 
plauded each number. 

Reinald Werrenrath, at the comple- 
tion of the first part of the program, 
sang Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive,” and 
responded to an encore with Wagner’s 
“Evening Star.” Mr. Werrenrath sang 
with artistic finish, beauty of tone, and 


Left to Right: H. C. Maybie, Reinald Werrenrath, Margaret Keyes, Morgan 
Kingston, Mabel Garrison, Frederick Stock 


his work was characterized with intelli- 
gence. 

“Elijah” was presented at the final 
evening performance. H. C. Merybie 
was conductor and manager of this 
splendid festival. The chorus consisted 
of 250 voices. The soloists were Mar- 
garet Keyes, contralto; Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone; Mabel Garrison,  so- 
prano, and Morgan Kingston, tenor. 

Mr. Marybie’s chorus was most ef- 
fective in crisp attacks, good tone and 
phrasing, and his own reverence for the 
subject in hand was felt alike by audi- 
ence and singers—while he maintained 
simultaneously sufficient magnetism and 
dynamic force. Mr. Kingston, tenor, 
has a splendid voice, his interpretation 
at times being more dramatic than 
spiritual. Miss Garrison vocally was 
fine. Mr. Werrenrath co-ordinated his 
voice with all his themes and sang with 
distinction. E. H. 





the “Invictus” of Bruno Huhn and the 
“This Would I Do” of William Rogers 
Chapman. 

Mme. Bettinetti, soprano, was a “re- 
quest” soloist, giving the “In Autumn” 
of Eugene Haile, and another soloist ap- 
pearing by request was Master A. Rus- 
sell Thompson, boy soprano, in songs by 
Sanderson and Tate. 

Florence Larrabee, pianist, won a trib- 
ute in her interpretation of the Liszt 
Tarentelle, and later accompanied Flor- 
ence Hardeman, violinist, who proved her 
capabilities in the Kreisler “Tambourin 
Chinois” and the Pugnani Praeludium. 
Marie Baer, soprano, was _ pleasingly 
heard in the Strauss “Voce di Prime- 
vera,” with her teacher, Mme. Beatrice 
Goldie, at the piano, and another vocal- 
ist to win honors was Selma Siegel, so- 
sini “Una voce poco fa.” Clark Evans, 
baritone, a pupil of Helene Maigille, gave 
much pleasure in two Franz Reis songs, 
prano, a pupil of Mme. Clementine De 
Vere-Sapio, who sang the “Casta Diva” 
aria from “Norma,” with Signor Sapio 
as accompanist. 


Edith Allen, a pupil of Alice Garrigue 
Mott, sang delightfully an aria from 
“The Bohemian Girl” and Ruth S. Hoag- 
land was presented by M. Louise Mun- 
dell in the Coleridge-Taylor “Life and 
Death” and Ward-Stephens’s “Summer 
Time.” Readings from the works of 
Ella. Wheeler Wilcox were given by Ruth 
Helen Davis, and the program closed 
with two songs of especial interest, “The 
Mother’s Peace Song,” by Laura Sedg- 
wick Collins, wfth solo by Mrs. A. C. 
Bridges, and the New York State Song, 
by Ella Crawford, both sung by the 
Rubinstein Choral. A reception followed 
the program, when the visiting club 
women were given opportunity to meet 
the artists and composers present. 


M. S. 


Engelbert Roentgen Here for Concert 
Tour and Teaching 


Engelbert Roentgen, the famous Dutch 
‘cellist, son of Julius Roentgen, com- 
poser and friend of Grieg, and brother 
of Julius Roentgen, Jr., who was former- 
ly associated with the Kneisel Quartet, 


arrived in New York recently from Am- 
sterdam. He will begin a concert tour 
in October, and will be heard in recital 
in New York later in the season. Prior 
to coming to America, Mr. Roentgen was 
for two years solo ’cellist of the Vienna 
Opera and a member of the celebrated 
Roentgen Trio. Mr. Roentgen will teach 
in the new David Mannes Music School 
in New York in addition to his concert 
activities. 





Mrs. Carlo Fischer and Arthur Koerner 
Give Tagore Recital 


Among the interesting features on the 
programs of the biennial of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, he'd in 
New York recently, was the reading of 
Tagore poetry by Mrs. Carlo Fischer of 
Minneapolis, with musical setting by Ar- 
thur Koerner, who was at the piano when 
Mrs. Fischer gave her number before 
the literature department of the clubs. 
The setting is designed to show the possi- 
bilities of modern verse from a musical 
standpoint, and the offering was one of 
the most successful on the club programs. 























T'wo artists who are present day successes and whose 
thoroughly memorized programs are a comfort to the 
critical, are Annie Louise David, and John Barnes 
Wells. We shall be glad to submit a specimen pro- 
gram and all particulars. 


FOSTER & DAVID . - 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















NNE ARKADI J 


"A singer of definite gifts.’’-—W. J. Henderson in the N. Y. Sun 


Management: 
MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, Inc. 
402 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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MONTREAL CONCERT 
ADDS $4,000 TO FUND 


Maggie Teyteand Boris Hambourg 
Give Services Under Royal 
Patronage 


MONTREAL, CAN., May 29.—The musi- 
cal and social event of the past week was 
the concert given by Maggie Teyte, the 
English soprano, assisted by Boris Ham- 
bourg, ’cellist, in the Ritz-Carlton ball- 
room, on Saturday evening. Miss Teyte 
and Mr. Hambourg gave their services 


and over $4,000 was realized for the 
Duchess of Connaught’s Prisoners of 
War fund and a fund for hospital sup- 
plies. The concert was under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Mitchell-Henry and the 
patronage of the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught. The artists were introduced 
by Sir Charles Peers Davidson. 

Miss Teyte received an ovation after 
her first number, the aria from “Louise.” 
She next sang a group of songs in Eng- 
lish, comprising Cyril Scott’s “Lullaby,” 
“Philosophy,” Homer’s “Dearest” and 
Sanderson’s “Until.” She also sang five 
I'rench songs in costume, Massenet’s 
“Elegie,” “O Canada,” in English and 
French, and by special request, the re- 
cruiting song that she helped to make 
famous, “Your King and Country Want 
You.” Miss Teyte was in.splendid voice, 
and was simply showered with floral 
gifts. 

Boris Hambourg is well known here as 
a ’cellist of unusual tone and execution. 
He gave an excellent interpretation of 
Lalo’s Intermezzo and a charming read- 
ing of the familiar Chopin Nocturne. 
A couple of his own compositions, a 
Prelude in C Minor and a “Danse 
Cosaque” proved interesting. Charles 
Baker, at the piano, was an efficient ac- 
companist. 

Mrs. Grace Cook De Camp, soprano 
soloist and director of the quartet in 
Kpworth Methodist Church, in Chicago, 
sang in St. Paul’s Church on Sunday. 

A successful concert was given at the 
Ritz-Carlton, Thursday night, by Mlle. 
Marier’s pupils, the program consisting 
chiefly of operatic airs. Those appear- 





ing were Abel Clark and the Misses 
Fisher, Provost, Courville and Brault. 
Accompaniments were played by the 
Misses Allard and Mantha, pupils of 
Alfred Laliberte. I. L. A. 





HARVARD’S MUSICAL NIGHT 





“Pop” Concert in Boston Devoted to the 
Cambridge University 


Boston, May 27.—One of the biggest 
nights at the “Pop” concerts in Sym- 
ony 4 Hall is “Harvard Night,” which 
ad to be foregone last year because of 
the fact that the Boston Symphony was 
in San Francisco. Harvard made up for 
lost time this evening, when the hall was 
gay with class banners and Harvard 
alumni who had not seen each other 
for years renewed fraternal greetings, 
and Harvard men sang and cheered 
throughout the concert. The Glee Club 
was present and between the perform- 
ances of the orchestra sang many of the 
student songs. 

The orchestra played the march, “Sol- 
diers’ Field” of R. K. Fletcher, ’07; se- 
lections from the Hasty Pudding show 
of 716; “Fair Harvard” and the Morse 
march, one of the best marches ever com- 
posed in America, “Up the Street.” 
There were other numbers by Bizet, Her- 
bert, Puccini, Mendelssohn, Strauss, the 
Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and Herbert’s “American Fantasy,” in 
which the organ, played by John Mar- 
shall, was heard with the orchestra. The 
occasion was further made festive by the 
cornet solos of Mr. Heim, the first trum- 
peter of the Boston Symphony, whose 
brilliant performances were warmly ap- 
plauded. O. D. 





TEMPLE (TEX.) FESTIVAL 





Cowan’s “Rose Maiden” and Instrumen- 
tal Music Well Presented 


TEMPLE, TEx., May 27.—A spring fes- 
tival of music was given by the Matinée 
Choral Club of Temple, Frederick 
Cowan’s “Rose Maiden” being presented 
under the direction of Mrs. Edna Mc- 
Donald. Seventy-five trained voices were 
united in this composition and Temple 
had a revelation of what her own talent 
could produce. The solo parts were taken 


HOLD COMMENCEMENT 
OF DAMROSCH SCHOOL 


Noteworthy Graduation Exercises 
Given by Institute of 
Musical Art 


An extremely brilliant musical func- 
tion was the Commencement Exercises 
of the Institute of Musical Art, in 
AXolian Hall, on the evening of June 1. 
No seats were vacant when the orchestra 
of the institute, under the baton of the 
school’s director, Dr. Frank Damrosch, 
settled to the opening number, the Vor- 
spiel and Liebestod from “Tristan und 
Isolde.” To speak temperately of the 


orchestra’s playing is a difficult matter. 
The writer has never heard an amateur 
orchestra that compares with this of the 
Institute of Musical Art. It plays with 
soul; it surmounts real difficulties with 
seeming ease; it attacks cleanly; the 
woodwind (a treacherous spot in many 
similar organizations) is admirable. 
The orchestra also played two Hungar- 





ian dances by Brahms and supplied ex- 
cellent accompaniments for the Schu- 
mann A Minor Piano Concerto, of which 
the first movement was played by Helen 
Whiteman, the second and third move- 
ments by Charles G. Vardell; the Saint- 
Saéns A Minor ’Cello Concerto, played 
by Marie L. Roemaet, and Beethoven’s 
Romanza in F, played by Karl H. 
Kraeuter, violinist. 

It is no simple matter to single out 
any of the soloists for special mention. 
They all played in the manner of pro- 
fessionals, with poise, character, feeling 
and plenty of technical dexterity. Un- 
accompanied solos were played by Kath- 
arine F. Swift and Mary E. Blue, pian- 
ists. The former played Bach’s A Minor 
Prelude and Fugue, the latter Liszt’s 
“Harmonies du Soir.” An exceedingly 
interesting number was Charles Vardell’s 
masterly made Double Fugue for Two 
Pianos, played by the composer and Miss 
Swift. Following this came the pres- 
entation of diplomas by Dr. Damrosch. 
Among the huge number of outgoing stu- 
dents were five bandmasters, who go 
from their studies into United States 
Army service. A recent issue of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA described the part that 
the Institute of Musical Art plays in 
training efficient bandmasters for our 
army. B. R 





by Mmes. F. F. Downs, Lillie B. Brooks, 
H. P. Robertson, Misses Lucile Scoit, 
Erle Wortham, Cora Mick, Arny Camp- 
bell and Messrs. Charles Woods, James 
Adrian, Kenneth McDonald and H. G. 
Harrell of Brownwood. 

The instrumental soloist of the occa- 
sion was Julian Paul Blitz, ’cellist of in- 
ternational reputation. His numbers 


were “Ave Verum,” Mozart; Minuet, 
Beethoven; “Why,” Popper; “Petite 
Valse,” Hollman; Berceuse, Godard; 
“The Swan,’ Saint-Saéns; Minuet, 
Beeker. 


An augmented orchestra gave a thor- 
oughly excellent accompaniment to the 
cantata with Mrs. Von Waltersdorf, long 
a recognized authority on music, at the 
piano. 

Critics who heard the _ production 
spoke of the unusual beauty of quality 
and exceptional sonority of the voices. 
The intricacies of interpretation were 
accomplished with ease and finish under 
the baton of Mrs. McDonald, who truly 


was the power behind the artistic success 
of the festival. The choral club is a dis- 
tinct gain in the musical life of Temple 
and is accepted as such by citizens of 
the city. Mrs. F. F. Downs is president 
and its enthusiastic promoter. 

NELLIE GOOCH. 





Richmond Hears John Powell Play His 
Sonata “Teutonica” 


RICHMOND, VA., May 31.—John Pow 
ell, the composer-pianist, delighted an 
audience that filled the Woman’s Club 
here Monday night, with his famous com 
position, “Sonata Teutonica.” Surround 
ed by many of his personal friends, in 
the home of his nativity, the brilliant 
pianist was never heard to better ad 
vantage. As a prelude to the sonata Mr. 
Powell gave an interesting talk on the 
conception and execution of the composi- 
tion. He was warmly congratulated on 
his brilliant performance. W. G. O. 
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‘These compositions afforded Miss Miller unusual opportunity 
for a display of fine interpretative power. There was 
much pleasure to be derived from the rich quality of her voice, 
her remarkably clear diction and fine sense of phrasing. These 
songs in turn received from the singer their individual character- 
izations, whether this called for finer sentiment or an intensity of 
dramatic feeling.”—-Nov. 24, 1915. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


England’s Tax on Concert Tickets Goes Into Effect—Buenos Ayres to Have Three Visiting French 
Composers Conduct Their Own Works at the Colon—New American “‘ Carmen ” with “ Waltz 
Dream’”’ History Makes Her Appearance in Naples—Gemma Bellincioni’s Daughter Wins the 
Florentines—French Musical Papers Too Badly Crippled by Mobilization of Editorial Writers 
to Resume Publication Before the End of the War—Armand Crabbé Earns New Italian Laurels 
—-An Italian Composer Takes ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew”’ in Hand 
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OR concerts in London now the scale 

of prices is announced in this way: 
Tickets (including tax) such-and-such 
prices, or, as in the case of Mark Ham- 
bourg’s recital last Saturday, in this de- 
tailed manner: Tickets, $1.80 (tax 12 
cents), $1.20 (tax 6 cents), 55 cents 
(tax 4 cents), 25 cents (tax 4 cents). 

Mr. McKenna’s new tax on amuse- 
ments went into effect on the 22d of 
May. This “Important Notice to Sub- 
scribers” was issued by the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra in announcing its con- 
cert for that date: “Subscribers are ad- 
vised to have their tickets stamped before 
the day of this concert, as they cannot 
be admitted to the hall unless their tic- 
kets show the tax has been paid.” 

Mark Hambourg is becoming more and 
more addicted to Chopin programs. He 
chose to confine his attentions to the 
great Pole again at his recital on Satur- 
day. This, while announced as his “only 
London recital this season,” which meant 
for this summer season, was in reality 
the eleventh he has given in London with- 
in the last nine months. ; 

Margarita d’Alvarez, the Peruvian 
contralto, who has won a large follow- 
ing in London since Oscar Hammerstein 
introduced her there at his London Opera 
House, gave a song recital on | uesday 
of last week, at which, undismayed by the 
existent conditions, she charged from 
fifty-five cents up to $5.50, including the 
tax, for the seats. 

x * * 

N Buenos Ayres the Colon Theater 

opened its doors for its annual season 
of opera on the 18th of May. Taking a 
leaf out of the Metropolitan’s book, the 
Colon directors had planned to import 
four European composers to conduct pro- 
ductions of their own works, but whether 
the untimely death of Enrique Granados, 
who was to have been one of the four, 
will result in deterring the others is yet 
to be seen. It is still expected, however, 
that Xavier Leroux, André Messager and 
the veteran Camille Saint-Saéns will pay 
the promised visit to the Argentine capi- 
tal. 

The Leroux work to be given is the 
“Cadeaux de Noél,”’ which will be sung 
in French, as wil! Messager’s “Béatrice.” 
An Argentine composer named De Ro- 
catis is to superintend the premiere of 
his opera, “Huemac.” These operas, with 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor,” will constitute 
the novelties of the season. Granados’s 
“Goyescas” was to have been a fifth, and 
it may yet be given. 

Most important of the revivals prom- 
ised will be Verdi’s “La Battaglia di 
Legnano,” according to La Nuova Mu- 
sica. César Franck’s “Les Beatitudes” 
is also to be brought forward as a special 
feature of the season. 

In recognition of the Rossini centen- 
ary a special performance will be given 
of.“The Barber of Seville’ with Titta 
Ruffo as Figaro, Tito Schipa as Alma- 
viva and Conchita Supervia as Rosina, 
despite the fact that Maria ,Barrientos 
will be in the company. 

Maestro Edoardo Vitale having re- 
fused to take the post after a somewhat 
strenuous season at the Costanzi in 
Rome, Gino Marinuzzi of La Scala is the 
Colon’s conductor-in-chief this year. 
Among the singers is the contralto with 
half of the name of the Metropoliltan’s 
general director, Elvira Casazza. She is 
to be the Dame Quickly when Titta Ruffo 
sings Falstaff, and the Queen in Thomas’s 
“Hamlet,” as well as Amneris in “Aida.” 

It is announced that this is the first 
season arranged by the Colon in collab- 
oration with La Scala. 

* * * 
A fac another new American Carmen 
announced. Naples was the scene of 
this début and the débutante was none 


“lead” in light opera here. - She is cred- 
ited with having made a success. 

It is something of a coincidence that 
both the leading soprano and the leading 
tenor of the Broadway production of 
“The Waltz Dream,” which challenged 
“The Merry Widow’s” monopoly of popu- 
lar favor, have since succeeded in reach- 
ing a loftier plane of artistic endeavor. 
Edward Johnson, otherwise Edoardo di 
Giovanni, whose departure from Italy for 
the opera season in Buenos Ayres after 
singing at La Scala in Milan and the 
Costanzi in Rome through the Winter 






Mme. Kousnezoff in the War Zone 


Nousnezoff, 


other than Sophie Brandt, a former 
was chronicled in these columns last 
week, was Sophie Brandt’s singing part- 
ner im that operetta. 
* * * 

HERE is a pathetic as well as a 

courageous note in the appeal for 
continued patience sent out by Le Monde 
Musical to its old subscribers the other 
day. Periodicals devoted to musical news 
and discussions were among the first to 
pass under the war eclipse in France, 
though they fought hard to continue the 
struggle until too serious inroads were 
made in their working staffs. 

The notice sent out by the paper in 
question speaks for itself: “To our sub- 
scribers: We notified you in 1914 that 
because of the mobilization of the largest 
part of its editorial staff and personne! 
Le Monde Musical was obliged to suspend 
publication for the moment. It was our 
hope that this interruption would not 
be of long duration. Alas! eighteen 
months of heroism, sacrifices and suffer- 
ing have not sufficed to bring the war to 
an end. It is necessary to fight on in 
order to abolish the régime that has 
transformed Europe into a field of blood 
and to make right and justice rule among 
the nations. 

“Our director, our secretary, numer- 
ous contributors and confréres are at the 
front. It seems best to Le Monde Musical 
not to try to replace them, especially 
when they are helping to defend their 
country, but rather to await their re- 
turn and leave to their voice the task 
of awakening the silent house. May our 


subscribers and readers accordingly con- 
tain their impatience and trust us. They 
will see Le Monde Musical again ore of 
these fine days, animated by a spirit the 
more ardent for a too long inactivity 
and pursuing its artistic ideals with a 
new vigor.” 
* * * 
NE of the singers of most interesting 
promise that Oscar Hammerstein ex- 
ected to introduce to New York at his 
F ccstieatiats Avenue Opera House was 
Bianca Bellincioni Stagno, who was to 
be the “daintiest” of his new corps of 


Maria Kousnezoff, the Russian Prima Donna, and 
Signor Periquet, who wrote the book of “‘Goyescas,” 
are snapped (in the picture on right) on board the 
Montevideo. In the accompanying picture the battleship Essex stops the steamer which carries Mme. 


sopranos. From Florence now come re- 
ports of new successes this young singer 
has recently placed to her credit there in 
“La Traviata,” “The Daughter of the 
Regiment” and “Serva Padrona” at the 
Pergola. 

As yet she seems to belong primarily 
to the classification of coloratura and 
lyric sopranos, and it remains to be seen 
whether she will develop the combination 
of powers that made her mother, Gemma 
Bellincioni, the greatest dramatic so- 
prano and singing actress on the Italian 
stage. Her Madama Butterfly of her 
début season and the roles she | a since 
sung have indicated that she has inherit- 
ed at least a goodly share of her dis- 
tinguished mother’s histrionic ability. Her 
father, it may as well be retold in this 
connection, was Roberto Stagno, one of 
the first of Italian Wagnerian tenors— 
he was quite the first Italian Lohengrin. 
The Corriere dei Teatri published in 
Milan, pronounces the daughter qualified 
to continue the “glorious traditions” of 
the two celebrated names she bears. 

Gemma Bellincioni has been back in 
Italy since the early days of the war. She 
had opened a school in Berlin a couple 
of years before and was becoming well 
established as a much-sought-after teach- 
er in the German capital when the fate- 
ful summer of 1914 wrought havoc with 
her immediate prospects there. 

* * * 


INCE he went to Italy to sing Ar- 
mand Crabbé has had opportunities 
such as he never had here to add first 
baritone réles to his répertoire. There, 


indeed, this young artist who did some 
delightful singing here in the secondary 
roles assigned him at the Manhattan and 
afterwards in Chicago, has sung nothing 
but leading parts. 

His latest success he has made in the 
name part of “The Barber of Seville,” 
both in Genoa and Turin. Doubtless the 
fortunes of opera will bring this Belgian 
baritone back to this country in due time. 

* * * 


ERMAN KLEIN is well remembered 
in New York and since his return 
to London seven years ago, after a dis- 
heartening attempt to interest the public 
here in a series of popular-priced Sun- 
day afternoon concerts, he has been con- 
spicuous in the English metropolis not 
only as a vocal teacher, but as a frequent 
letter writer on matters musical to the 
daily papers. 
_ Recently a hint that a “Society of Eng- 
lish Singers” has to be organized for the 
purpose of rescuing the art of singing 
from the overwhelming disaster toward 
which it is supposedly headed, made Mr. 
Klein prick up his ears, for had he not 
been largely instrumental, as he says, in 
founding the National Association of 
leachers of Singing in this country as a 
“means for preserving what had not 
been lost of the higher traditions of the 
vocal art and of restoring what might 
be rediscoverable thereof’? He and his 
co-founders of the society could not ob- 
tain the power to eliminate the bad 
teaching that was responsible for the bad 
Singing unless they could prove to the 
State “that such teaching was physically 
injurious to students, and therefore justi- 
fied us in seeking to make ours a closed 
profession like those of the law or medi- 
cine.” 

Mr. Klein has been reviewing in the 
London Daily Telegraph the aims and ob- 
jects of this National Association in pin- 
ning its faith to State examinations as a 
requirement for singing teachers that 
would “remove the more crying evils 
and pave the way for a better condition 
of affairs in the domain of vocal art.” 

“Well, for two years I labored hard, 
with the aid of a willing executive com- 
mittee, in the endeavor to bring these 
ideas to fruition,” he writes. “But, alas! 
if the committee managed to agree and 
formulate plans, the general body of the 
association could not bring itself to ac- 
cept or ratify them. At the last annual 
meeting held before I left New York the 
characteristic tendency of musicians 
(vocal teachers especially) to disagree 
and quarrel asserted itself in an unex- 
pected but acute manner, and the long 
and arduous work of preparation was 
rendered nugatory in a night. 

“Is history about to repeat itself on 
this side of the Atlantic? I sincerel 
hope not, for the decadence of English 
singing here, in the land of its birth, is a 
source of profound sorrow to all who, like 
myself, have watched its steady and in- 
sidious downward progress since the 
haleyon days of the Mid-Victorian era.” 

* 


ELATED as it may be as a contribu- 

tion to the Shakespeare tercentenary 
celebrations, the announcement that a 
new Shakespearian opera by an Italian 
composer 1s now under way cannot fail 
to arouse a certain degree of interest and 
speculation, especially since it is one more 
case of a new musical setting being pro- 
vided for one of the immortal William’s 
plays that have already been “opera-ted” 
upon. 

Giocondo Fino is the composer in the 
case and the play that has moved him to 
operatic utterance is “The Taming of 
the Shrew”’—its Italian name is “La 
Bisbetica Domata.” May it prove more 
worthy of its subject than most of the 
other attempts that have been made from 
time to time to clothe the bard of Avon’s 
creations with music. 

Don Fino, like most of his Italian col- 
leagues, has also another opera in the 
making at the same time. It bears the 
title, “Campane a Gloria” and is said to 
be powerfully dramatic in character. His 

Visions of Dante” will be performed at 
the Augusteum in Rome at the beginning 
of next season. J. L. H. © 


A Versatile Violinist 

The Black Oak correspondent of the 
Braymer Bee is quoted in the New 
Music Review: “Prof. J. D. Wheeler gave 
an entertainment on his violin last week 
which was very fine. He imitated the 
old cane mill, the mule, the old sow and 
pigs, the Arkansas traveler, the old spin- 
ning-wheel, and various other things.” 
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AMATO ASES AID FOR FREE CONCERT © . 


Metropolitan Baritone Tells 
How Musicians Are Shaming 
City’s Board of Estimate 


6sTTV\HE city’s Board of Estimate acted 

wrongly when it reduced the park 
music appropriation. If the members 
are not ashamed of their action by now, 
they ought to be. Strongly and vehem- 
ently I will make every effort to get them 


to see the light. The fact that park 
concerts are being provided without their 
aid should prove to them that the public 
goes ahead when it desires something. 
The next administration certainly will 
have to provide for its people’s wants. 
In the interim we will do what we can in 
giving the people free park concerts.’ 
Giving emphasis to his words by a 
thump of his fist on the mahogany table 
in his music room, Pasquale Amato, the 
noted baritone, was discussing the park 
music situation in New York. From an 
appropriation of $59,000 in 1914 to 
$33,000 last year and $24,600 this year, 
has been the course of what is really a 
much needed recreation in a city that 
has as large and as crowded a popula- 
tion as New York, a city in which the 
poor workers of the congested districts 
have little entertainment in the summer. 


VIAFORA PUPILS HEARD 


Students of New York Teacher Sing in 
Two Choral Concerts 


Marion Owen, soprano, and Urda 
Hiuntington, mezzo-soprano, both pupils 
of Mme. Gina Ciaparelli Viafora, were 
soloists in the concert of the Wednesday 
Morning Choral Club of Staten Island 
at New Dorp on May 29, under the direc- 
tion of L. Kendrick Le Jeune. The lovely 
soprano of Miss Owen was much appre- 
ciated in two groups of songs, and Miss 
Huntington was warmly received in 
three lieder. The two singers joined in 
- Flower Duet from “Madama Butter- 

y.” 

Another Viafora pupil, Mrs. Judith 
Longyear Lyeth, was soloist in the first 
concert of the Riverdale Choral Society, 
Iloward D. Barlow, conductor. Mrs. 
lyeth pleased her hearers exceedingly 
in songs in Italian and English and in 
“Musetta’s Valse” from “Boheme.” The 
chorus was ably conducted by Mr. Bar- 
low. It was first trained by Mrs. J. M. 
R. Lyeth, one of the prominent members 
of the society. The capable secretary is 
A. E. Wheeler. 

Ruth Ryley, soprano, who is also a 
pupil of Mme. Viafora, has been win- 
ning admiration as soloist of the Univer- 
salist Church in Lawrence, Mass. 





Percy Hemus will give his Chicago re- 


GORITZ SINGS OWN SONG 
IN BENEFIT CONCERT 


Baritone’s “Far from the Homeland in 
Troublous Times” Stirs Hearers—A 
Memorial for Fallen Soldiers 





A memorial concert was given in honor 
of those soldiers of the Central Powers 
who have fallen in the war, on Monday 
evening, May 29, at Carnegie Hall. 

Mme. Gadski sang /solde’s “Liebestod.” 
Yolanda Méré was heard in a group of 
Liszt pieces and Otto Goritz in Loewe’s 
“Die Uhr” and his own song, “Fern von 
der Heimat in schwerer Zeit” (“Far 
from the Homeland in _ Troublous 
Times.”) This song, which is a patri- 
otic one, met with a rousing reception. 
The words and music are both by the 
popular Metropolitan baritone. It is 
very pleasing melodically and _ its 
straightforwardness strikes a responsive 
note. Mr. Goritz was given an ovation 
at the close. ; 

The Tsingtau Orchestra, conducted by 
O. K. Wille, played the Overture to 
Gluck’s “Alceste,” Weingartner’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, “The Realms of the 
Blessed” and accompanied Mme. Gadski 
in the “Tristan” excerpt. 

The United Singers of New York, con- 
ducted by Paul Engelskirchen, sang a 
group of songs by Spicker, Pfeil and 
Kinkel admirably. There were addresses 





efforts of the park music committee of 


Mr. Amato spoke of the results of the 


Pasquale Amato, Who Makes Plea for 


the Music League of America. Its mem- Volunteer Artists for Park Concerts 
bership includes, besides himself, Mme. 
Melanie Kurt, Johannes Sembach, Gio- tee,” said Mr. Amato, “we have now in 


vanni Martinelli, all of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Ernest Schelling. 
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preparation twelve different innovation 
free park concerts. These will be held 
in the various parks of the city, and in 
the crowded squares, where the people 
are so much in need of them on hot sum- 
mer nights. Central Park, Washington 
Square Park, Franklin Square Park, 
Mount Morris Park and other parks 
throughout the city will be places where 
the concerts will be given. 

“We have no money for 


“Through the efforts of this commit- 


orchestras. 


We cannot give the people that,” con- 
tinued Mr. Amato, “so we must rely 
on volunteer soloists, instrumentalists 
and vocalists who sing or play at these 
concerts to the accompaniment of the 
piano. We have the co-operation of the 
Park Department, as we had it last 


year, a sign that there is at least one 
department in the city which is awake 
to its responsibility. They have agreed 
to furnish printed programs for us and 
to pay for the necessary policing, and 
give us their co-operation generally. 
Cabot Ward and Louis W. Fehr of this 
department are especially interested in 
this movement and in the name of my 
co-members I want to thank them here 
in MusicAL AMERICA publicly, if I may. 
There are thanks due also to the volun- 
teer soloists who take part in these con- 
certs.” 





Frederick A prominent New York piano house 

has offered to furnish pianos for the 

(51 N S l ER committee, and the offer has been ac- 
cepted. 

“Park concerts to the number of 


TENOR 


twelve we are now sure of providing 


a | 
Concert already,” said Mr. Amato, “but the only 
; m limit to their number will be the ability 
Oratorio of the committee to procure volunteers. 


That,” said Mr. Amato, “is why I would 
like to reach the readers of your journal. 
Where can a young artist of merit earn 
as much in appreciation and commenda- 
tion as by singing or playing at one of 
these concerts?” 


o 
Reeital 
HAENSEL & JONES, 
New York 


Management: 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
hint on vocal study 





“IT consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human voice, 
and the best vocal instructors of the day. They reproduce 
the art of the singer so accurately that no point of beauty 
and no fault escapes detection. What a wonderful study they 

@ov are for gifted students, and how welcome they must be to 
. artists in enabling them to enhance the good and to avoid the 
Bp. bad.”’ TRNESTINE SCHTIIMANN-HEINK 
Belen ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. 
aA Victor Red Seal Records 
give you the actual voices of Caruso, Alda, Amato, Bori, Braslau, Butt, 
Calve, Culp, de Gogorza, Destinn, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Gluck, Hamlin, 
Hempel, Homer, Jadlowker, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Michailowa, 
Ober, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, White- 


hill and Williams, all of whom make records exclusively for the Victor. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play these 
famous records for you and demonstrate to yov the wonderful Victrola. 
Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photographs of the 
world’s greatest artists. 


. o . 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important Warning—Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily 
played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or 
Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be played on machines with 

jeweled or other reproducing points. 
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cital on Dec. 13. He will appear under by Karl W. Neuhoff and the Rev. Dr. 
the direction of Carl D. Kinsey. Wilhelm Popcke. 
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REINALD WERRENRATH 


At the Kalamazoo Festival, 
May 22, 1916 


Werrenrath was easily the favorite with his audience, 


WAVE UUN 


and throughout the 
entire production never failed to thrill his hearers with the marvelous toned 
“at 6 
Kalamazoo Telegraph-Press. 


qualities of his voice. He won his greatest triumph in the aria, 


Enough,” which he sang with splendid feeling.— 


Management, WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
1 W. 34th St., New York 
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of “Tristan,” ‘“Walkiire,” ‘“Meister- 
singer” and other works. “What does 





Nineteenth Article: 


THE ROMANCE OF MUSIC 


(Recollections and Impressions of a Noted Music Critic) 





Written for “Musical America’ by 


MAURICE HALPERSON 


(Music Critic of the “New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung’’ ) a 





Anecdotes About Artists—Il 

















HEIGHTENED sensitiveness and 

nervousness are two of the marked 
characteristics of every artist, and, in 
fact, of anyone performing arduous men- 
tal labor. This is particularly true of the 
actors and singers who not only give to 
the public their 
entire artistic en- 
ergy, but whose 
personalities en- 


ter in so great a 
degree into the 
artistic fabric 
Bthat they create. 
Consider how 
every nerve is 
under tension and 
how great is the 
concentration -re- 
quired to attaim 
complete control 
of body and mind. 
Consider, also, 
how easily things 
may go wrong on 
the stage and 
ow great a part 
accident plays in this. A _ carefully 
worked-out artistic conception may be 
ruined through some trivial happening 
and a slight indisposition or a tiny bit 
of phlegm on the cords may interrupt 
a beautiful legato or wreck a high note. 

The man of the stage fights anew for 
his reputation and fame at every per- 
formance. If his powers wane, he is of 
the past. The public cares neither for 
the past nor for the future, but is in- 
terested only in the present of an artist. 
Any totally unforeseen happening, such 
as a piece of wobbly scenery, a back drop 
hanging crookedly, the lights not work- 
ing properly or the stage cat parading 
in full view, while the love duo is being 
sung, may instantly change the feelings 
of the audience from deep emotion to 
unrestrained and sometimes even malici- 
ous merriment. 

Taking all of this into consideration, is 
it, then, surprising that the people of 
the stage are the most sensitive of crea- 
tures? Any slightly disagreeable epi- 
sode at once becomes the greatest of 
calamities. Even if not excitable and 
nervous by nature, an artist soon be- 
comes so through his work. Association 
with these people is not so simple a mat- 
ter, for to them the most innocent ques- 
tion or remark may often convey an en- 
tirely unintended meaning. The artist’s 
soul is an extremely sensitive instru- 
ment, like one of those lofty zolian harps, 
which are stirred even by the slightest 
breath. Naturally the association of ar- 
tists with each other, particularly in 
their work, is much affected by these 
peculiarities. By no one is an artist 
more criticised than by a colleague, and 
to these conditions are to be ascribed the 
many more or less clever, but generally 
more malicious than harmless bon mots, 
the illuminative flashes thrown by one 
artist at another. 


The Creation Criticised 


Several years ago, in the second year 
of the joint leadership of Gatti-Casazza 
and Dippel, when the company of the 
Metropolitan gave occasional perform- 
ances at the Century Theater, the life of 
a young German stage manager at a 
certain performance was made miserable 





Maurice Halperson 


by three prima donnas who were taking 
part. One after another came to him, 
and, with the bitterest of reproaches, ac- 
cused him of deliberately attempting to 
spoil her chance of success. Finally, in 


utter despair, the poor man clapped his 
hands to his head and cried in his droll 
“Women, women, women! I 
created 

Why 


German: 
learned at school that God 
woman from one of Adam’s ribs. 
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baritone, Gura, turned to the composer 
and, smiling sarcastically, said: “Not 
robber only, but murderer, too!” 


The Witty Rosenthal 


Many anecdotes are told of the famous 
pianist, Moriz Rosenthal, whose wit is 
trenchant and biting. On hearing the 
technique of a new work praised as mar- 
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all that mean, d’Albert?” he said to his 
friend. “I was always of the opinion 
that you composed by heart!” 

A few years ago, a pianist found her- 
self in Berlin the target of one of Rosen- 
thal’s unmerciful remarks. The lady in 
question gave a series of concerts that 
were attended with artistic success but 
at which other attendance was almost 
entirely lacking. On meeting Rosen- 
thal in the street one day, she complained 
to him that jewelry worth almost 6,000 
marks had been stolen from her room at 
the hotel, to which Rosenthal replied: 
“You can easily recoup the loss; just 
give three concerts less than announced.” 

When, many years ago in Vienna, 
Professor Gruen, an excellent teacher 
and musician, but a violinist whose in- 
tonation was far from faultless, was 
sharply criticised, Joseph Hellmesberger, 
of whom I spoke in the previous article, 
made the following classic remark: 
“Gruen (“gruen” meaning “green” in 
German) is known to be excellent for the 
eyes, but not for the ears.” 
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Mme. Marie Mattfeld of the Metropolitan Opera Company Amuses Herself by Pasting Heads of Musical Celebrities on the 


Bodies of Figures in Magazine IIlustrations. 


Above Are Some Samples from Her Collection. Emmy Destinn Is Seen 


on Horseback, Walter Damrosch as the Chef, Emmy Destinn Again in Baseball Costume, with Mme. Gadski Over the 
Fence, Caruso Running from Toscanini and Gatti-Casazza Counting the Season’s Deficit 


was he so stingy? Why not take two 
and make something decent?” 

Toward the end of the last century, 
August Bungert, the recently deceased 
composer of “Musikdramen,” created 
quite a stir in Germany. He poured 
forth one work after another, all in the 
Wagnerian mood and dimensions, his in- 
tention being to extract eight lengthy 
music dramas from Homer’s epics. Sev- 
eral of these works were actually pro- 
duced in Dresden at the Royal Opera. 
Bungert was always thrown into a great 
rage when told that he was following 
in Wagner’s footsteps. At a rehearsal 
these remarks came so thick and fast 
that finally Bungert burst forth, shout- 
ing: “Wagner and always Wagner !—oh, 
I could stab the man!” At this, the 


velous, he answered: “Still more marvel- 
ous than the composer’s technique is his 
mnemotechnik.” 

The papers one day published an ar- 
ticle stating that a certain well-known 
composer of operettas had been taken to 
an asylum suffering from loss of mem- 
ory. As usual, Rosenthal had a witty 
observation to make. “Total loss of 
memory?” he said. “I am afraid that 
under such circumstances his newly-be- 
gun operetta will remain unfinished.” 

As a counterpart to this I wish to 
relate another really witty remark of the 
famous pianist. It was his habit when 
at Berlin to pay daily visits to his col- 
league and friend, Eugen d’Albert, the 
famous pianist and composer. One day 
he found on the piano the open scores 


Many witty things have been uttered 
by Oscar Hammerstein, the brilliant im- 
presario. One of the most amusing he 
said during his third season of opera 
at the Manhattan. On being informed 
before a performance that three of the 
most celebrated and oldest prima donnas 
of the Metropolitan were sitting in a 
box to see Mary Garden in one of her 
famous roles, he called together the com- 
pany on the stage and told them of the 
occurrence in the following parody on 
Napoleon’s famous words before the bat- 
tle of the pyramids: “Illustrious artists, 
uphold my honor and yours, three thou- 
sand years gaze down upon you!” 





[Continued on page 20] 
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Amusing was an exclamation of a 
famous German pianist, at present here, 
who, shortly after the outbreak of the 
European war, while playing on a 
French Erard piano accidentally broke 
a key: “Mercy,” he cried, “don’t tell 
the reporters. Their report would swell 
the chapter of German atrocities.” 

Leo Slezak had appeared a few years 
ago repeatedly as a guest in the opera 
house in the capital of one of the small 
German duchies. He was asked to sing 
for the benefit of the pension fund for 
the artists of that particular house. The 
artists in question had caused Slezak 
a good deal of annoyance, and with this 
still rankling, he replied to the “Herr 
Intendant”: “Certainly, with pleasure, 
but on condition that you at once pen- 
sion all the members of the company.” 

While living in Breslau, Slezak played 
an amusing trick on a disagreeable land- 
lady. It was shortly after his marriage, 
long before he had become a “star” and 
the recipient of star salaries. He and 
his bride suffered much from the bad 
temper of an ignorant boarding-house 
tyrant. The rooms, however, were pleas- 
ant and the food good, and the young 
couple were loathe to move. On return- 
ing from the rehearsal one day, and 
finding his young wife in tears, the tenor 
was struck by a splendid idea. Cere- 
moniously the landlady was ushered into 
the room and, to her horror, discovered 
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the gigantic tenor fully clad in the glit- 
tering silver of Lohengrin, even to the 
helmet resting on the flowing golden 
locks of the Knight of the Grail. With 
sword in hand, he approached the trem- 
bling woman and cried: “Do you know 
who I am? I am St. George, the dragon 
slayer. Beware, O woman! Commune 
with your spirit and become a better 
human being! Be kind to people who are 
kind to you and who pay you rental, not 
always perhaps quite punctually, but as 
punctually as possible. If you disregard 
this warning you have only yourself to 
blame for the fate that may overtake 
you!” The old lady, terrified, fled from 
the room, and from that moment be- 
came the soul of courtesy. 


The Operatic Menagerie 


I once stood next to Slezak during the 
performance of Humperdinck’s “‘Kénigs- 
kinder” at the Metropolitan in the 
“cranks’ corner,” which forms the ex- 
treme left of the standing room behind 
the orchestra circle. Geraldine Farrar 
was taking a great many curtain calls, 
and appeared, as usual, with her pet 
goose under her arm. This animal, 
through some as yet unexplained form of 
persuasion, always expressed its ap- 
proval of the applause by distinctly emit- 
ting those sounds peculiar to geese. 
Slezak became wildly enthusiastic. “What 
a magnificent idea Gery had,” he ex- 
claimed; “I shall imitate it. Watch me 
at the next performance of ‘Lohengrin.’ 
After the first act I shall appear carry- 
ing my swan. What an effect!” Since 
that time Slezak has not sung Lohen- 
grin in New York and therefore has not 
been able to carry out his promise. But 
what a splendid vista of possibilities 
it opens up! Dinorah bows, accompanied 
by her goat; Scotti- Nevers, in the 
“Huguenots,” by the Russian hound; 
young Siegfried by the dragon and the 
bear! And what a spectacle Briinnhilde 
leading Grane and dignified Sarastro 
with his elephant would afford a wildly 
applauding audience! 

One more story, in which the central 
figure is Frances Alda, in private life 
Mme. Gatti-Casazza. This singer is con- 
sidered one of the best-dressed women 
at the Metropolitan, and the Paris 
dressmakers can bear witness to how 
difficult it is to make clothes entirely 
satisfactory to her. Several seasons ago 
the singer was much excited by the fail- 
ure of one of the most famous “Maisons” 
in Paris to complete the costume in time 
for a concert appearance at Ostende. A 
bit of lace, of which it seemed impossi- 
ble to procure the right kind, was lack- 
ing for the corsage and nothing else 
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seemed to do. The singer stormed and 
threatened to leave, and the dressmaker 
saw the possibility of losing an excellent 
patron. Suddenly a joyful smile flitted 
across the face of the harrassed woman. 
“Tiens, c’est ca—les pantalons du tenor!”’ 
And they were brought, the trousers of 
the tenor. They proved to be part of a 
blue renaissance costume worn by Jean 
de Reszke many years previously. Quick- 
ly the lace was ripped from the doublet 
and, lo, the singer’s corsage was com- 
pleted! 


INDUSTRIAL CHORUS GIVES 
FIRST ROCHESTER CONCERT 


Organization Unique in the City’s Musi- 
cal History—Well-Devised Pro- 
gram Presented. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 2.—At Con- 
vention Hall last evening there was held 
the first public concert of the Bausch & 
Lomb Chorus, Harry H. Barnhart, con- 
ductor, and as its 200 members are all 
employees of the Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Company, it was an_ industrial 








chorus concert that was the first of its 
kind in the history of either music or 
industrialism in Rochester. 

The chorus was assisted by Mrs. Mar- 
garete Goetze Kellner, soprano soloist, 
and by the Bausch & Lomb Orchestra, 
Ludwig Schenck, conductor, with Mary 
Ertz Will at the piano. The perform- 
ance was free to the public and invita- 
tions had been issued to the three thou- 
sand employees of the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, about two-thirds of 
whom were present, besides many special 
guests. 

The chorus sang with enthusiasm, pre- 
cision and good tone quality, and there 
was also much enthusiasm manifested on 
the part of the audience. Several of the 


numbers were for general singing, in 


which the audience joined with a will. 
The chorus numbers were Verdi’s Anvil 
Chorus, the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” from 
“Tannhauser”; “Serenade,” by Abt; “O, 
Lovely Night, ’ Offenbach; “How Can I 
Leave Thee?” folk-song; “Good Night, 
Beloved,” Pinsuti; “Blue Danube 
Waltz,” Strauss, and “Land Sighting,” 
by Grieg. Mr. Barnhart sang two solos, 
and Mrs. Kellner gave a group of Ger- 
man and English songs, with Mary Har- 
rison at the piano. M. E. W. 


Mary G. Reed, pianist, and Leslie B. 
Kyle, soprano, presented their classes in 
a joint recital on June 3, in Huntington 
Chambers Hall, Boston. 
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Some of the 
Important 
Engagements 
she has sung 
this Season 


Troy Vocal Society 

Worcester Symphony 
Orchestra 

Corning Musical Art 

Schumann Club—New 
York 

Toledo Orpheus 

Syracuse University 
Chorus 

Arion Club—Providence 

Bowling Green, Ky., 
Festival 

Schenectady—Martha 

Fortnightly Club—Phila. 
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LUCY MARSH 


“ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT SOPRANOS” 





Recent Press Comments 


“Miss Marsh in her reading of 
‘With Verdure Clad’ gave an ex- 
hibition of pure art very difficult to 


“Miss Marsh has a voice of rare 
sweetness and expression; her se- 
lections were appropriate as well as 


EVENING BULLETIN, PROVIDENCE 
“The purity of Miss Marsh’s beautiful 
voice and the intelligence with which 
she commands its use makes it a 
pleasure to listen whenever she sings.” 


WORCESTER DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Miss Marsh’s clear and brilliant soprano 
voice is familiar to hundreds of Wor- 
persons, through her Victrola 
records—and it was an added pleasure 
to hear her in person. 


Address: 
C/o Musical America, 505 5th Ave., New York 
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“INQUIRING MIND’’ OF AMERICANS TO 
PLACE THEM IN FOREFRONT OF THE ARTS 




















America Is on the Eve of Un- 
precedented Musical Develop- 
ment, Says Yeatman Griffith 
Noted American Teacher — 
Disinclination for Sacrifice a 
Serious Drawback of Our 
Young Singers—This Vocal 
Master and His Gifted Wife 
to Continue Teaching in 
America 


HEN America comes fully into its 
own in receiving recognition for its 
merits in the field of artistic endeavor a 
gratifying share of the credit due to 
pioneers will fall to the lot of Yeatman 
Griffith, the distinguished vocal teacher. 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffith—for the teach- 
er’s charming wife has been his assistant 
in every step of his work—have had the 
distinction of going to Europe, unknown 
and without introductions of any kind, 
and winning recognition, both in their 
joint song recitals and in the field of 
teaching, in Italy and England. Then, 
returning to America, they have seen 
their pupils follow them, and students 


come from England, Italy and South 
Africa to take their vocal work in Amer- 
ica. Truly, reversing the belief that for 
so long held sway, that musical training 
is best acquired on the other side of the 
Atlantic! 

“T believe that America is on the eve 
of development in the arts such as the 
world has never seen,’ said Mr. Griffith, 
in discussing some phases of the work 
which took him abroad and which has 
occupied him so completely since his re- 
turn. “We have been fitting ourselves 
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On the Right, Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Prominent American Vocal Teachers, 
as They Appeared in Their Joint Song Recitals; on the Left, Mr. Griffith 


for years, largely unconsciously, for the 
place which the present war is giving 
us. Americans have enthusiasm, perse- 
verance, and the most wonderful voices 
in the world—moreover, we have the in- 
quiring mind. By that I mean that when 
the American goes abroad he sees and 
hears and absorbs everything possible; 
the European opera houses were crowded 
with Americans—but does a European 
here care to hear things which have the 
American stamp? Musical history will 
answer that. It is the alert, ready-to- 
learn-from-every-source mind that is go- 
ing to place Americans in the forefront 
musically, as it has in other avenues of 
endeavor. 

“One of the serious 
been disinclination for sacrifice. 


drawbacks has 
Amer- 


ican singers have been too anxious to 
get in the public eye before they had 
anything worthy to give; many students 
expect to appear in recital after they 
have worked six months; the thought of 
three or four years’ earnest work has 
dismayed them; the habit of incessant 
pupils’ recitals has aided this viewpoint. 
But more and more the American stu- 
dent is coming to understand the exact- 
ing requirements which the concert or 
opera career make in the matter of prep- 
aration, and is meeting those require- 
ments splendidly.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Griffith went abroad 
with the purpose of appearing in joint 
song recitals. They went to Florence, 
Italy, taking a few students with them, 
among whom was Florence Macbeth, the 








HALLETT GILBERTE WELCOMED IN 
EURYDICE CONCERT AT TOLEDO 














Left to Right: 











Reginald Morris, Mrs. C. C. Oswald, J. Charles Kunz, Helen 


Masters, Hallett Gilberté 


OLEDO, OHIO, May 31.—One of the 
delightful 
Club’s 


most concerts of the 
Eurydice 
gram of Hallett Gilberté’s songs, given 
at the Art Museum, that introduced the 
composer to Eurydice members. Mr. 
Gilberté was assisted in the charming 
program by a quartet of Toledo artists, 
Mrs. C. C. Oswald, soprano; Helen Mas 
ters, contralto: Reginald Morris, tenor, 
and Roscoe Mulholland, baritone. Mr. 
Gilberté was the guest of J. Charles 
Kunz during his Toledo visit. 

Tuesday evening a violin recital was 
given by Abram Ruvinsky, assisted by 
Mrs. Randolph P. Hull, contralto, and 
Louise Scheuerman, pianist, at the Y. W. 
C. A. auditorium. Mr. Ruvinsky played 
a difficult program brilliantly. Mrs. 


season was the pro- 


Hull sang two groups of songs delight- 
fully and added two encores. Miss 
Scheuerman’s accompaniments were 
highly artistic. 

The same evening the Toledo Manner- 
chor gave its final concert of the season 
to a large audience at the Scott High 
School auditorium. The work of the 
chorus, under the leadership of Joseph 
Wylli, was especially good, effective in- 
cidenta!] being sung by Herbert 
Davies and Hugo Rodeck. Agnes Kountz- 
Dietrich, soprano, and Milo Goldstein, 
‘cellist, were the soloists, with Alex- 
ander Baer-Davies and Miss Mannebach 
as accompanists. BE. E. O. 


solos 


Engaging Program for Clubwomen 


The Congressional Union, New York 
State Branch, arranged a most novel and 


interesting garden party at the home of 
Mrs. Coleman du Pont, Great Neck, L. 
I., on Saturday afternoon, June 3, in 
honor of the delegates attending the Con- 
vention of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The program included Ada And- 
rova, soprano; Margaret Crawford and 
her company in old Morris dances, Mary 
Woolston in Greek dances, and the Rubin 
stein Club of chorus and soloists, assist- 
ed by Mary Hardin, violinist. Special 
speakers of the occasion were Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, the famous author, and 
Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles of Dela- 
ware. A large party left on the steamer 
“Mandelay” and thoroughly enjoyed the 
trip. Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont was 
chairman of the reception committee, and 
Miss Elsa Maxwell of the entertainment 
committee. 


Ada Chadwick, Ora Lathard and Julia 
Rogers Join in Concert 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., May 20.—For the 
benefit of Brookside Lodge a chamber 
music concert was given last evening at 
Touraine Hall by Ada Chadwick, violin 
ist; Ora Lathard, ’cellist, and Julia Rog 
ers, pianist. The three artists united in 
excellent performances of the Dvorak 
“Dumky” Trio and the Chaminade Trio 
in A Minor. They played these works 
with much expressiveness and were ap 
plauded enthusiastically. Miss Lathard 
showed her ability as a soloist in the 
Andante of the Servais Concerto, Op. 5. 
Miss Chadwick played enchantingly a 
group made up of the Dvorak-Kreisler 
“Indian Lament,” the Chaminade-Kreis 
ler “Serénade Espagnole” and Kreisler’s 
“Caprice Viennois.” On May 17 these 
artists gave a similar program at Mt. 
Holyoke College. 


Yvonne De Tréville among Musicians 
Honored By Women’s Clubs 


Yvonne de Tréville, the celebrated so 
prano, was one of the guests of honor 
at the music conference of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, on May 
27, with Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 
David Mannes and other musicians and 
out-of-town Music Federation delegates. 

The Musicians’ Club of New York was 
“at home” on Sunday, May 28, to re- 
ceive the delegates of musical clubs to 
the biennial convention visiting the city. 


American coloratura soprano, who after 
her London début appeared with practi- 
cally every famous orchestra in Europe 
and returned to America to win honors 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 

“We had the upper floor of a pension 
and didn’t make any effort to get addi- 
tional pupils, but, some way, they came,” 
said Mrs. Griffith. “After a year’s work 
we decided to go to London, for we 
wanted to get away from teaching and 
go.on with our original plan of song re- 
citals.”’ 

But the students kept coming to the 
London studio in St. John’s Wood, and 
in spite of a highly successful season in 
joint recital, Mr. and Mrs. Griffith finally 
decided that a greater field of usefulness 
lay in correctly guiding young voices 
than in personal triumphs on the concert 
stage—and for this a long list of sing- 
ers have voiced their gratitude, among 
them Viola Tree, the daughter of Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, the eminent 
English Shakespearean actor, who re- 
gained under Mr. Griffith’s guidance a 
voice that seemed beyond repair. 


oor 


Decries “Tone Placing” 
“Tone placing” is the béte noir of Mr. 
Griffith’s life. “Tone can never be de- 


, 


tached from where it becomes tone,” is 
the basic creed of his work. ‘Focused, 
decidedly, but never ‘placed.’ The be- 


ginning of tone is upward—it must be, of 
necessity, when one reflects that tone is 
caused by the action of the breath as it 
comes in contact with the vocal cords— 
and is not dependent on position. 

“Rightly controlled breath and correct 
attack are the basis of pure vocalism. My 
years of study, of concentration, of hear- 
ing every kind of singing, of working 
with every manner of voice, have brought 
me to the conclusion that there is a cor- 
rect manner of projecting tone and using 
it correctly in song without artificial 
forcement of the vocal apparatus. When 
the word is an obstacle the reason is 
found in the stiffening of the speaking 
mechanism, caused by the useless en- 
deavor to concentrate in a given position. 

“The fruit of work lies in the proof 
offered. I might talk forever on the 
evils of ‘tone placing’ without any direct 
results, if I could not show fine voices 
liberated, after years of futile work, 
voices restored that had been injured 
through unnatural methods, and singers 
placed in positions of usefulness to them- 
selves and others.” 

“It is so good to realize that Amer- 
ican singers are more and more giving 
grateful acknowledgement to the Amer- 
ican teachers with whom they have 
studied,” said Mrs. Griffith “A few 
years ago singers scarcely dared to say 
that they were the product of American 
studios. Now, the greater part of that 
attitude has been removed, and a large 
measure of it is due to the fine work that 
your editor, Mr. John C. Freund, has 
done in his efforts to wake the American 
people up to just appreciation of their 
own.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Griffith are planning to 
conduct their summer classes at the 
New York studios, 318 West Eighty-sec- 
ond Street, where the delightful Sunday 
afternoon musicales of last season 
brought together so many notable figures 
in the musical and literary world. 

“Go back to Europe at the end of the 
war?” said Mr. Griffith in response to a 
query. “Oh, no; our work is here. Stu- 
dents are coming to us from Europe, 
taking their work here. We shall visit 
Europe in the summers undoubtedly, but 
our work is in America, and here we 
shall continue it.” MAY STANLEY. 


MYRTA GILKINSON’S CONCERTS 


Soprano Sings for W. C. T. U. and 
People’s Institute, New York 


Myrta Gilkinson, soprano, recently ap- 
peared with much success at a musicale 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union at the Jersey City Woman’s Club. 
Miss Gilkinson is the possessor of an 
excellent soprano voice and gave the “O 
Don Fatale” aria from Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos” with good effect. Other interest 
ing numbers on her program were La 
Forge’s “To a Messenger” and two songs 


of Sidney Homer, “Ferry Me Across 
the Water” and his popular “Banjo 
Song.” 

Another of Miss Gilkinson’s_ recent 


successful appearances was at the Sun 
day night concert of the People’s Insti- 
tute, New York, where she appeared with 
Lillian Eubank, contralto; Sara Guro- 
witsch, ’cellist; Alfred Shaw, tenor, and 
Florence McMillan, accompanist. The 
first part of the program was devoted to 
Shakespeare songs, while in the second 
part the fourth act of “Aida” was given 
by Miss Gilkinson, Miss Eubank and Mr. 
Shaw. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Programs of American Works 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I was glad to see the programs of 
American works compiled by Ernest R. 
Kroeger of St. Louis. Certainly there is 
no reason for any pianist to say Mac- 
Dowell has written the only piano music 
available. The fact is that a lot of fine 
compositions by Americans are allowed 
to remain on shelves to disco!or with 
age. The pianist who brings out new 
works by Americans needs to have con- 
viction and courage to give these com- 
positions a hearing, as, naturally, the 


average audience is not too receptive in 
regard to new things, and the player does 
not find it always gratifying in giving 
first performances of any compositions. 
But someone has to begin playing them, 
so that the public may have an oppor- 
tunity to hear them a second time. We 
only have to think that the average pro- 
gram now played to the public by art- 
ists is mostly composed of many pieces 
which might well be given a rest, for a 
time, anyway. b 

I would like to recommend, in par- 
ticular, piano compositions of Arne Old- 
berg and Samuel Bollinger, who have 
written some fine, wholesome, modern 
piano music. Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s sonata also deserves a prominent 
place on programs. 

This past season I have used some 
American compositions on all my pro- 

ams, and I can rightly feel that I am 
Selae my duty in bringing out these 
works, which I consider among the best 
piano music written by composers of any 
nationality. 

Most sincerely, 
PASQUALE TALLARICO. 
Wilton, N. H., May 26, 1916. 





Appreciation From De Pauw 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I wish Mr. Freund could know the 
kindly feeling he created in our univer- 
sity town. I am sure it would repay 
him for his graciousness, which cannot 
be paid for in anything of intrinsic 
worth. If his visit to Greencastle did him 
one-tenth as much good as it did all of 
us, I am sure it will always be a source 
of great satisfaction, in making him feel 
that he has done something of real serv- 
ice. 

Very cordially, 
R. G. McCUTCHAN, 
Dean, School of Music, 
De Pauw University. 
Greencastle, Ind., May 24, 1916. 





Kind Words From St. Louis 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I desire to express my sincere thanks 
for Mr. Freund’s courtesy in coming to 
St. Louis, with so many helpful thoughts 
and suggestions as to our profession and 
as to musical matters in general. 

We enjoyed his ever clear grasp of all 
and any situations arising in the musical 
world. 

Most cordially, 
WILLIAM JOHN HALL. 
St. Louis, Mo., May 28, 1916. 





Made Friends in St. Louis 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Freund’s impromptu remarks at 
the Mission Inn, where he met the musi- 
cians and teachers of the city, gained him 
many friends. We will all be more kind- 
ly disposed to MUSICAL AMERICA in con- 
sequence. 

He can have the complete satisfaction 
of knowing that the progressive musi- 
cians of the country are fully in sym- 
pathy with his work. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor LICHTENSTEIN. 

St. Louis, Mo., May 30, 1916. 





Desirability of Nasal Resonance 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
The notice of the proceedings of the 

Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Association, 

recently published in MUSICAL AMERICA, 


contained a report that Mr. Bronson of 
Milwaukee was particularly active dur- 
ing the convention in his attacks upon 
the desirability of nasal resonance. 

Is it possible that this is the same Mr. 
Bronson who, even though speaking from 
within the veil, failed so signally in the 
columns of the “Open Forum” to pro- 
duce one reason why the soft palate of 
the singer should not be relaxed during 
voice production, and thus permit the 
use of the large resonance space of the 
upper pharynx and nose in voice rein- 
forcement? 

Can it be that Mr. Bronson made state- 
ments upon nasal resonance before the 
Wisconsin voice teachers which he is un- 
willing to sponsor in the “Open Forum’? 

TRUTH SEEKER. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 226, 1916. 





Takes Up Cudgels for Kiizd6é 


‘lo the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I have read with great interest an ar- 
ticle published in MusICcCAL AMERICA a 
short time ago, entitled “Monstrosities 
and Curiosities of the Violin Literature,” 
by Victor Kiizdé. I also noticed in last 
week’s issue a protest against it by a 
party whose signature was “Faust.” 
With apologies to Goethe and Gounod, 
I must say that “Faust” is a superficial 
reader. 

Mr. Kiizd6 in his article did not con- 
demn the works of Vitali, Bach, Beetho- 
ven and Mozart. On the contrary, he 
said that these masters “glorified the 
variation form with their genius.” 

In regard to Reger’s tedious violin 
concerto and Ysaye’s also tedious com- 
positions, which “Faust” admires so 
much (and perhaps never heard) I would 
like to ask, who plays them? No re- 
nowned violinist has them in his réper- 
toire. In this dearth of new violin con- 
certos, artists would be only too glad to 
use the Reger concerto, if it were worth 
while. On the other hand, Ysaye him- 
self hardly ever plays his own composi- 
tions and for the best of reasons. The 
public would stay away from his recitals, 
and his managers would object if he 
had them frequently on his programs. 

Mr. Kiizdé did not call Ornstein a 
monster. He remarked that his recent 
compositions belong to that class. As 
far as Paganini is concerned, in spite of 
“T’'aust’s” protests, his compositions in 
the variation form remain drivel; so, at 
least, the entire musical world thinks. 

According to “Faust’s” statement, Sev- 
cik was the father of the violin school. 
This is a revelation to the violin world. 
We know only that he is the father of a 
violin school. 

1 believe that Mr. Kiizdé’s object in 
writing that article was to recreate and 
instruct, and not to immortalize himself. 
“I’aust” evidently was not recreated by 
it, and refused to be instructed. “Faust” 
please don’t excite yourself over that en- 
tertaining article; the hot weather is on, 
therefore it is advisable to keep cool. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLARD OSBORNE. 
Marion, Ohio, May 29, 1916. 





Regarding the Monstrosities of Violin 
Literature 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


During the past two years I have been 
a constant reader of your paper and 
have always admired its fair and un- 
biased criticisms and interesting and 
instructive articles. 

In last week’s issue I was intensely 
gratified to find in the “Open Forum” 
two letters protesting against certain ar- 
ticles which had also provoked my op- 
position, and those letters are so thor- 
oughly in accord with my sentiments that 
[ cannot refrain from adding a few 
words, and incidentally express my 
thanks to their authors. 

To the first, from John Spencer Camp 
of Hartford, Conn.—“‘Regarding the 
Musical Interest of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony” nothing need be added. It 
certainly ought to be a lesson to your 
worthy correspondent in Cincinnati who 
attempts to belittle the musical impor- 
tance of a symphony admitted, by such 
eminent authorities as Wagner, Wein- 
vartner and d’Indy, to be a monument 
of genius. 

The second letter, under the heading, 
“Mr. Kiizdé Evokes a Protest,” signed 
by “Faust,” is a justly indignant protest 
against certain articles by Victor Kiizdé, 
a prominent New York violin teacher, 
which appeared in MUSICAL AMERICA re- 
cently, and in which Mr, Kiizd6 passed 


some very unflattering remarks about 
violin classics which have stood the test 
of time and certain modern compositions 
for the violin by composers of recognized 
merit. 

I am no authority on violin music, 
such as Mr. Kiizdé, but as I am only one 
of thousands of admirers (living and 
dead) of certain of the works to which 
he refers, I consider it a positive insult 
to allude to recognized masterpieces as 
“monstrosities,” “crimes against the vio- 
lin,” and describe them as “tiresome,” 
“crude” and “vulgar,” or words to that 
effect. 

However, I must admire Mr. Kiizdé’s 
courage, and there surely is a great deal 
of truth in some of his learned remarks, 
namely, in regard to certain transcrip- 
tions for the violin. 

Sincerely, 
A Music LOVER. 

East Orange, N. J., May 29, 1916. 





Who Sang “Carmen” First in the United 
States? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: - 


In Mephisto’s remarks concerning 
Clara Louise Kellogg, in your issue of 
May 20, he refers to a dispute as to 
whether she or Minnie Hauk (not 
“Hauck’’) first sang Carmen in this coun- 
try. My operatic records show that the 
first performance of this opera in the 
United States was on the night of Oct. 
24, 1878, in New York, on which occa- 
sion the title role was sung by Minnie 
Hauk. The next night, Oct. 25, 1878, 
Clara Louise Kellogg sang the part in 
Philadelphia, in the Academy of Music, 
with Siegfried Behrens conducting. 

It was my pleasure to arrange and 
manage a production of “Carmen” in 
the same house, and under the same 
conductor, on the thirty-third anniver- 
sary of the local premiére, Oct. 25, 1911. 
Mrs. Strakosch (Mme. Kellogg) displayed 
the liveliest interest in this perform- 
ance, and would have attended had it 
not been for her infirmities. Unable to 
come herself, she wrote me several let- 
ters, which I still have and value highly, 
and sent her own magnificent costume, 
which she had made in Paris for the 
fourth act of the premiére, with the re- 
quest that our Carmen wear it. She did 
so. She also wrote a personal letter of 
greeting to the audience to be read from 
the stage, but, unfortunately, it did not 
reach me until the morning after the 
performance. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN CURTIS, 
President, the Behrens Opera Club 
of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 27, 1916. 





Mephisto’s Contrasts 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mephisto’s contrasts of the drawing 
powers, or rather the appreciation shown 
for the two artists in relations to each 
other, Spalding and Elman, as borne out 
in Pennsylvania, is not to the good. 

In Altoona, the graveyard of Penn- 
sylvania, musically speaking, with Kreis- 
ler ahead of him by one month, they 
hailed Spalding as the greatest of all 
violinists, greater than Kreisler, by an 
easy margin. They tell me ever since 
about the wonders of Spalding. 

Now, then, in Harrisburg, which is far 
from being a graveyard, as my station- 
ary, as a manager, will express, we had 
Elman, Spalding and Kreisler. Giving 
Spalding all the credit due him, they still 
termed Elman the better, with Kreisler 
pre-eminently the greatest. 

So there you are! 

Would you have me believe Altoona 
the better town musically—when it 
doesn’t even exist in such a world! Or 
have all the local scribes been reading 
MUSICAL AMERICA? 

Ever truly, 
GAYLE BURLINGAME. 

Harrisburg, Pa., May 15, 1916. 





The Franz Liszt Organ 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

You will, no doubt, be interested to 
know that the undersigned has received 
instructions to dispose of the famous his- 
torical relic, the “Franz Liszt Harmonia 
or Organ,” in order to satisfy certain 
accrued financial obligations of the recent 
owner thereof. 

This is the only organ designed and 
built from specifications submitted by 
that world-renowned master and com- 
poser, the late Dr. Franz Liszt; was 


bought and paid for by him, and used by 
him at his home in Weimar, Germany, 
principally for the working out of the 
orchestral arrangement of his many com- 
positions. 

At his death he bequeathed his beloved 
instrument to his closest friend, the Prin- 
cess Wittgenstein, who placed it tem- 
porarily in the Liszt Museum at Weimar, 
but eventually donated it to the German 
Court organist, Herr Wilhelm Gott- 
schalg, and at his death his daughters 
sold it to the recent owner. Later it was 
exhibited abruad, where large sums of 
money were offered for it by people of 
note, among whom were agents of some 
of the present crowned heads of Europe. 
He, however, determined to retain the 
historic relic, but unfortunately circum- 
stances have made it necessary that an 
immediate disposal be effected. 

The undersigned has in his possession 
guarantees to furnish every proof of 
authenticity desired. Furthermore, organ 
experts have stated that the instrument 
is in an excellent state of preservation, 
being practically in as good condition as 
when new; the tone quality is unim- 
paired and resembles more than anything 
_~ the pipe organ tone of the present 

ay. 

Inasmuch as the Liszt organ is being 
p'aced on the market with the idea of a 
quick disposal, it is quite important that 
should any reader of your paper be in- 
terested, application be made at the ear- 
liest moment. 

Complete data will be furnished on re- 
quest. 

Yours very truly, 
Jos. B. MILLs, 
Sales Manager, 
The J. L. Hudson Co. 
Detroit, Mich., May 18, 1916. 





Letter from Edmond Clément Says 
Tenor Hopes to Return to America 


To the Editor of MustcaAL AMERICA: 


The inclosed translation of a letter 
from Edmond Clément, the French 
tenor, may interest you and many of 
your readers—friends and pupils of the 
famous tenor. I would like to mail you 
the photograph, but I am so proud of 
it that I do not want to risk losing it. 

Yours very sincerely, 
LucIEN L. SONIAT. 
New Orleans, La., May 24, 1916. 


Dear Mr. Soniat: 


Your charming letter pleased me im- 
mensely, and I am glad to see the forth- 
coming of an amiable welcome, for, after 
this long and terrible war, I hope to 
return to the United States. The sou- 
venirs that I have preserved for my 
friends are, after all, the most agree- 
able of my career and it will be a source 
of much joy to me to find my American 
friends again. Their generous hearts to- 
ward the unfortunate have been revealed 
wonderfully, particularly to me. My 
pupils and friends in Boston have sent 
me, for my military comrades who have 
been wounded and very unfortunate, a 
great deal of money and clothing for 
them. 

“C’est une grande dette de reconnais- 
sance!” (It is a great debt of gratitude 
that I owe them.) 

Inclosed you will find a small photo 
of myself. 

My best and cordial greetings, 

EDMOND CLEMENT. 

123 Avenue Wagram, Paris, France, 

May 6, 1916. 





Word from Sebastian Schlesinger 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


It pained very much this old man, who 
has his United States discharge from 
the Civil War, and is probably the old- 
est of American composers, that no men- 
tion is made on page 9 of your issue of 
April 29 of my compositions, in the list 
prepared by Mr. Ernest Kroeger of St. 
Louis. 

I inclose catalog of my works, and | 
think their number is sufficiently re 
spectable to merit mention of them. 

Faithfully yours, 
SEBASTIAN SCHLESINGER, 
Member of the Société des Auteurs & 
Compositeurs, etc., de France. 
Nice, France, May 17, 1916. 





The Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


On behalf of the members of the Aux 
iliary Committee of the Detroit Sym 
phony Society, I wish to extend thei: 
appreciation and thanks for the splendid 
article which appeared in a recent num 
ber of your paper on our orchestra and 
conductor. We were all glad to read it 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. HENRY K. JONES, 
Secretary. 
Detroit, Mich., May 29, 1916. 
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TWO GIFTED MUSICIANS OF ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


Professor and Mrs. L. B. Canterbury Have Wielded Strong Influence to Better 
Musical Conditions in Middle West—Professor Canter- 
bury to Represent “Musical America’’ in His 


City—His Views on “The Old 
Italian Method”’ 


MONG the musicians and highly 

competent music teachers who are 
building up the musical knowledge and 
culture of the Middle West are Professor 
L. B. Canterbury, director of the Vocal 
Department of the School of Music at 
Augustana College, Rock Island, IIl., and 
his highly gifted wife. 

Mr. Canterbury was graduated from 
Harvard in 1899. He studied music in 
Boston under W. L. Whitney, Albin 
Reed, Maurice Parker and a year under 
Alfred Giraudet, in Paris, at the Paris 
Conservatoire. 

He won the opera scholarship as a 
tenor at the Whitney Opera School. 

He has held important church posi- 
tions in Boston, Winnipeg, Minneapolis 
and other cities. He is known to possess 
a fine tenor voice and has had several 
opportunities to go upon the stage, 
which, so far, he has declined. As a 
vocal teacher he ranks high. He is also 
known as an exceedingly able writer. A 


number of his articles on music have ap- 
peared in prominent periodicals. 

It is a pleasure for us to announce 
that Professor Canterbury has agreed to 
represent MUSICAL AMERICA in Daven- 
port, lowa, where he lives, and which is 
just across the Mississippi from Rock 
Island, Ill., where the Augustana Con- 
servatory is located. 

Mrs. Canterbury is a graduate and 
post graduate of the Emerson College of 
Oratory, in Boston, where she was presi- 
dent of the student body. In 1909-10 
she was the leading lady in B. F. Keith’s 



















































Stock Company, in Boston. Like her 
husband, she has a large following of 
pupils, who keep her busy teaching and 
coaching. 

Both Professor Canterbury and his 
wife have won considerable success in 
concert work in the Middle West. They 
have a fine social position in the Tri- 
Cities, where they have gained the 
esteem as well as the confidence of 
music lovers. 





THE “OLD ITALIAN” METHOD 








By L. B. CANTERBURY 








i= frequently asked by prospective 

students of voice, if I teach the “Old 
Italian” method. If I reply in the af- 
firmative, my reputation is safe and the 
prospective pupil becomes an actual one; 
for the word “Italian” in vocal matters 
has been for years a veritable Shibboleth 
--a talisman to conjure with. If we 
look a little more closely for the reason, 
we shall find it centers in the Opera 
House, and, more explicitly, in one Opera 
House, the Metropolitan in New York. 
The name “Italian” is pleasantly con- 
notative of Campanini, Patti, and 
Caruso; and the pupil—naturally de- 
sirous of approximating the vocal ex- 
cellences of these worthies, epitomizes 
all her aspirations on the phrase, “Italian 
method.” 

Now, what is the “Old _ Italian” 
method? Is it something tangibly and 
palpably different from the “Old Ger- 
man” method, or the “Young Swedish” 
method. Was Jenny Lind, who was a 
Scandinavian, and recognized as_per- 
haps the very greatest exaniple of su- 
perlative vocalism—was Jenny Lind a 
product of the Old Italian methods? Is 
the “Old Italian” method responsible for 
the success of Melba, who is an Aus- 











tralian; Lilli Lehmann, a German; Pol. 
Plancon, a Frenchman, and Jean de 
Reszke, a Pole! Yes, and No! It is true 
that Jenny Lind, after wrecking a 
naturally beautiful voice by unwise and 
excessive use at the Stockholm Opera, 
was fully restored to vocal health by 
Manuel Garcia, who is perhaps the most 
shining exemplar of all that is “Old 
Italian” in voice methods—and he was a 
Spaniard! 

We have, then, the curious spectacle 
of a Spaniard restoring a Swedish girl 
to vocal health and sanity by means of 
the “Old Italian” method; Lilli Lehmann, 
a consummate vocal artist, who retained 
her voice to the unusual age of 65 in an 
almost primal beauty, attributes her suc- 
cess to Stockhausen, a German; and 
Geraldine Farrar, a present favorite in 
Italian Opera roles, owes her “method” 
almost exclusively to Lilli Lehmann. 

Italian Language and Singing 

So far we have not entered Italy at 
all; and if a list of 100 distinguished vo- 
calists of the last 100 years were to be 
compiled it would be found that a small 
percentage could be directly connected 
with sunny Italy or its singing teachers. 
Is there, then, no reason for the wide- 
spread coupling of “Italian” and “sing- 
ing’? There is—an excellent founda- 
tion—and it springs from two circum- 


Prof. L. B. Canterbury and Mrs. 
Canterbury. Professor Canter- 
bury Is Head of the Vocal De- 
partment at Augustana College in 
Rock Island, Ill. Mrs. Canter- 
bury Also Teaches at the Same 
Institution 


stances. One is the Italian language 
and temperament; and the other is the 
race of male sopranists flourishing in 
Italy in the 17th century. 

Let us consider briefly the first of 
these two reasons. If you will take 
notice of the next two Italians you see 
in conversation, you will find that the 
Italian language abounds in broad vocal 
sounds unceasingly mingled with clean 
cut central, final, and double consonants 
—and that all these vowels and conso- 
nants must in good Italian diction be 
sharply and cleanly defined. Add to 
this a natural temperament voluble and 
expressive far beyond that of the Eng- 
lishman, German, or Swede, and you 
have one of the great sources of Italian 
freedom in speech and song; for this 
excessively accurate enunciation of fre- 
quent vowel and consonant is constantly 
freeing the muscles of the tongue, Jaw 
and neck, giving the laryngeal muscular 
action the free play absolutely essential 
to the production of good and accurate 
vibrations in the larynx proper. This 
free, constant and flexible action of the 
tongue and jaw, however, though 
brought about automatically by the con- 
stant use of the Italian language, can 
as readily be accomplished by the care 
ful application of proper exercises in the 
English, German, or French language. 
The simple progressive Do-Re-Mi-Fa- 
Sol-La-Si-Do contains vowel and con- 
sonant foundations enough, if accom- 
plished with absolute fidelity, to bring 
about much of the flexibility so much ad 
mired in the Italian utterance—and this 
flexibility would go far toward produc 
ing the necessary laryngeal adjustments 
for the full and noble “Italian” tone. 


Porpora’s “Method” 


Now for the second consideration. 
The “Old Italian’ method tradition has 
its springs in Porpora, a most remark- 
able Italian master of singing. His 
“Method” was no method at all (accord- 
ing to his own account, and the report of 
his faithful pupils, all of which is avail- 
able to the present day reader) other 
than a supremely high ideal; an ex- 


quisite ear for the true and beautiful in 
tone quality; and the authority and per- 
sonality to exact from a pupil unfailing 
patience and unquestioning obedience to 
his teachings. His “star” pupil, Cafa- 
relli, labored with the master for seven 
years on exercises comprised in the space 
of a sheet of paper, without once appear- 
ing in song before any audience! 
Something of this ideal and capacity 
for close thinking, hard work and un- 
flagging patience has descended in the 
present day to Garcia, Marchesi, 
Lilli Lehmann, Jean de Reszke—a Span- 
iard, an Italian, a German, and a Pole! 
The “Old Italian” method is a myth. 
He who, through careful, thoughtful 
practice, can accomplish a steady and 
unvarying delivery of the breath stream 
against the vocal cords, instantly re- 
sponsive to any degree of dynamic shad- 
ing; who has trained the laryngeal 
muscular adjustment to emit this breath 
stream sparingly and to impart to it 
in its outflow the maximum of vibra- 
tion; who can also throw these vocal 
cords instantly and accurately from 
one pitch position to the next; who can 
thoroughly relax the exterior muscles of 
the neck while manipulating the intrin- 
sic muscular system of jaw and tongue 
for the utterance of adequate vowel and 
consonant, and for the various “color- 
ing” of the tone; who has in addition 
brains, character, fine health and exu- 
berant animal spirits—he is in full pos- 
session of the “Old Italian” method. 








WINS SANFORD FELLOWSHIP 





Coveted Yale Prize Awarded to Rosa- 
lind Olive Brown 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., June 2.— Last 
night, at Yale Musie School, the Samuel 
Simonds Sanford Fellowship, which en- 
titles its recipient to two years’ study in 
Kurope, was awarded to Rosalind Olive 
Brown for her composition and presenta- 
tion of a Concerto in E Minor for Piano 
and Orchestra. Miss Brown played her 
composition at the concert given by the 
students of the school and the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra at Woolsey 
Hall, last night. George LeRoy Schef- 
fler, one of the city’s best known church 
singers, captured the Lockwood singing 
prize, amounting to $125, for his excel- 
lent rendering of the recitative and aria 
for bass from the “Messiah.” 

These prizes were also awarded: The 
Steinert Prize, amounting to $100, for 
the best symphonic composition in larger 
form, Hope Leroy Baumgarther, Napier- 
ville, Ill.; Francis E. Osborne Prize for 
the best final examination in the theory 
of music, divided between Ray Hodg- 
man Harrington of Naugatuck and Fred 
erick Dibble Adams, Jr., of New Haven; 
the $125 Lockwood Prize in organ play- 
ing, Bruce Tibbals Simonds of Bridge- 
port; the annual $50 prize in organ 
playing, Ray Hodgman _ Harrington, 
Naugatuck, and two prizes of $20 and 
$10, given to Anna Finch Wright of 
Hartford, and Minnie Schwartz of this 
city respectively for the best entrance 
examination among the members of the 
incoming class at the school. 


Mme. Rappold in Edison Recital De- 


lights San Diego Audience 


SAN DieEGo, CAL., May 27.—An out-of- 
the-ordinary concert was given at the Isis 
Theater last week, when Marie Rappold, 
the Metropolitan Opera soprano, ap- 
peared in demonstration of the latest 
sound recreating device of the Thomas 
A. Edison Company. While it was a 
private hearing, there was an audience 
which filled the house to overflowing and 
hundreds were turned away. The singer 
was showered with warm applause. On 
the following day Mme. Rappold was ten- 
dered a reception at the Panama Expo- 
sition. Ww. B &. 
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| : : GOOD CHORAL WORK BY PHILADELPHIANS 
: FS % —— 
iss) a " Preston Ware Orem, with the assistance 
x Bs **Elijah’’ Admirably Sung at od = Hahn Conservatory Orchestra. 
5 > : oe . n the performance of the cantata the 
x x Willow Grove Stokowski chorus, which has been well trained and 
‘ x Be Conducts Schubert Mass sings with admirable effect, was assisted 
a x by Gwendolyn E. Morgan, soprano; Mae 
be a Bureau of Musical America, E. Carver, alto; Albert Ockenlaender, 
x x 34 South Seventeenth Street, tenor, and George Emes, baritone, with 
fez x] Philadelphia, June 5, 1916. Edward A. Mueller at the piano. The 
Es : ; 3 A : 
hiladelphia, Program also included opening and clos- 
BS “ esneg rg tod ee 4 ~ ing selections by the orchestra, of which 
2 Irected Dy ‘enry \ordon *hun- Frederick Hahn is the conductor, and a 
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wins another overwhelming success, the occasion being her singing ae 
the réle of Lucia in Donizetti’s opera, ‘“‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” 3 
given in concert form at the 22d annual fe 
x 

e a x 

Spartanburg (S.C.) Music Festival : 

iss 

p ; iss 
with the Converse College Choral Society and New York Sym- 58 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, Conductor, May 18th. be 
E (33) 

The Spartanburg Herald of May 19th contained the following Bs 
EDITORIAL anent this success : ie 
(33) 

THE FESTIVAL YESTERDAY ia 

“In our humble judgment, yesterday was a triumph day for the Spartanburg pe 
Music Festival. In the twenty-odd years of its existence, we believe the perform- i] 
ances have never been excelled. bs 
‘The patrons of the Spartanburg festival had been led to expect much of a 
Miss Case, but none were prepared perhaps for the marvelous beauty of ie 
her voice and the charm of her personality. bs 
‘We do not recall that there has ever been just such a scene as followed 5 
her closing notes of her last solo. They concluded the program, but the a 
audience remained seated for a time, determined, if possible, to bring her St 
back, then rose and applauded more until she appeared time and time again ise) 
to acknowledge their manifestations of delight.” pe 
5 

HAIL ANNA CASE 

3 

is 

(38) 

FESTIVAL STAR : 

bs 4] 

x 

ae) 

By Staff Correspondent be 

SPARTANBURG, May 18.—Henceforth will Anna Case be counted among the stars of all e 


ib dla 


the Spartanburg festivals; her singing of the title role in “Lucia di Lammermoor’’ this evening 
and especially of the “mad scene’ will be recorded as one of the most notable triumphs ever 
scored by a singer here. 

She has a soprano voice of such exquisite quality and sings with so much charm and finish 
and feeling. 

This evening it rang distinctly above the other five voices, the full chorus and the orchestra 
in the sextette. And with all its ecstatic thrilling quality it is capable of radiant warmth and 
tender pathos and is intense with dramatic power. 

“Lucia,” from beginning to end offered her unsurpassed opportunity for display of her 
vocal ability and tonal beauty and with marvellous dexterity did she handle the score. 

State, Columbia, S. C. 


Other recent dominating successes have been won at Cleveland, Hartford, 
Ames, Ia., Newark, Paterson, Erie, Detroit and Albany. 


In addition to Miss Case’s exceptional artistic success, she is proving a drawing card 
of great value. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, as soloist with the Singers Club, standing room was sold; at Ames, 
lowa, she drew, in recital, a capacity audience to the Iowa State College Gymnasium, 
the largest auditorium in the State; at Erie, Newark, Paterson huge audiences greeted 
her; at Hartford, as soloist with the Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra, she drew two of 
the largest houses this organization ever had; at Albany as soloist with the Mendelssohn 
Club, every seat was sold in advance; at Detroit another full house greeted her. 





A limited number of concert dates may be secured if applications 4 
are made soon. . x 
For terms, press notices, address exclusively, 2 
FRED O. RENARD, a 

216 West 70th Street, New York, N. Y. 5 

Sole Manager for Miss Case iS 

In writing kindly mention “Musical America” Bs 
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der, made its annual appearance at Wil- 
low Grove on Friday, giving an excellent 
interpretation of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” 
with the assistance of Nahan Franko and 
his orchestra and prominent soloists. 


The first part of the oratorio was sung 
in the afternoon, while the second part 
was given in the evening, taking the time 
usually occupied by the orchestra during 
the second half of the program. The 
chorus of 200 voices did with notable 
efficiency all that it had to do, singing 
the beautiful ensemble numbers with 
spirit and good tonal quality, under the 
skillful direction of Mr. Thunder, who 
has conducted the organization for many 
seasons. Henri Scott, basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, headed 
the list of soloists, singing the part of 
Elijah with impressive effect. Other 
solo passages were sung by Bessie Kille 
Slaugh, soprano; Marie Stone Langston, 
contralto; Paul Volkmann, tenor; Mar- 
guerita N. Craig, second soprano; Mrs. 
A. C. Becker, second alto, and Mrs. 
George P. Cripps, Jr., as The Youth. 
There was a large attendance at both 
concerts, it being estimated that 12,000 
persons were present in the evening. 

Under the direction of Leopold Sto- 
kowski and with the assistance of forty 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Schubert’s Mass in B Minor was given 
an impressively beautiful interpretation 
at St. James’s Episcopal Church, Thurs- 
day morning, at the Ascension Day serv- 
ice conducted by Bishop Rhinelander and 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. Mockridge, with 
S. Wesley Sears, the choir director, at 
the organ. The vested choir, under Mr. 
Sears’s expert training, recognized as 
one of the best in the city, added much 
to the effectiveness of the service, par- 
ticularly in the offertory, the Twenty- 
third Psalm, given in conjunction with 
the instruments. The “Marche Mili- 
taire” was played as an orchestral post- 
lude. 

At a concert given at the Baptist 
Temple for the benefit of the Temple 
‘und, last Monday evening, an interest- 
ing program was presented by Henri 
Scott, basso; Lewis James Howell, bari- 
tone; Gertrude Hayden Fernley, so- 
prano; Thaddeus Rich, violinist; Aurelio 
Giorni, pianist; Philip H. Goepp, organ- 
ist, and David Cohen, violinist, all mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Temple College 
of Music with the exception of Mr. 
Cohen. 

A large audience was present at the 
sixth annual commencement of the musi- 
cal department of the Central Educa- 
tional Institute, in the auditorium of the 
Central Y. M. C. A. Building, on Friday 
evening. Certificates were awarded by 
Prof. B Lord Kneedler, head of the in- 
stitute, and a feature of the excellent 
musical program was the Y M. C. A. 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of J. W. F. Leman. There were 
nine graduates in the piano department, 
four in the organ, three in the violin, one 
in the ’cello, one in the harmony, one in 
the piano tuning, and three in the vocal. 


The Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
which recently closed another successful 
season, with a notable revival of De 


Koven’s “Robin Hood” at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, has re-elected Celeste 
D. Heckscher as president of the organi- 
zation, and Wassili Leps as musical di- 
rector, with John Luther Long, vice- 
president, William J. Parker again the 
secretary, and A. D. Emerich, treasurer. 
Additional members of the board of di- 
rectors are Dr. F. G. Ritter, G. A. Loe- 
ben, C. A. Kratz, E. J. Brown and W. J. 
Mayer, 

The Fortnightly Club, Philadelphia’s 
well-known chorus of male voices, at its 
recent annual meeting re-elected Henry 
Gordon Thunder as conductor, with the 
following officers for the season of 1916- 
17: President, Harrison P. Hahn; vice- 
president, Frank Byrom; secretary, 
Wilbur J. Brown; treasurer, C. Bentley 
Collins; librarian, John R. Hunsberger; 
directors, Dr. B. Bertram Fenimore and 
James D. Kane. 

The annual spring concert of the Theo- 
dore Presser Choral Society was held 
before a large audience in Witherspoon 
Hall last Saturday evening, the principal 
part of the program consisting of a very 
creditable presentation of Cowen’s “The 
Rose Maiden,” under the direction of 


group of solos by Gurney Mattox, a 
youthful violinist of unusual talent, 
whose playing shows musical intelligence 
of a high order. A. l,'T 


MOLINE MUSICIANS AIDED 
BY MR. FREUND’S ADDRESS 


Propaganda Wins New _ Supporters 
Through Lecture Delivered at 
Augustana College 


MOLINE, ILL., June 1.—The visit of 
John C. Freund, Editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA to the Tri-cities, May 23, was 
an event of sterling quality and moment 
to the community—for although Mr. 
Freund’s activities were confined to Rock 
Island, his lecture there at Augustana 
College was heard by a large number 
of persons from Moline and Davenport as 
well, who not only thoroughly enjoyed 
the interesting talk of this venerable 
and earnest enthusiast in the cause of 
American music, but were inspired to 
greater efforts and activities thereby. 

Mr. Freund has the priceless gift of 
commanding complete respect for his sub- 
ject, and although a great number of 
his listeners at the college were young 
persons, they were all content to listen 
to him for the two hours he spoke and 
to feel greatly benefited by the experi- 
ence. 

It must always benefit any community 
that the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 
elects to honor for his sincerity and the 
vital interest of his plea is of the kind 
that cements human fellowship and en- 
courages that harmony among musi- 
cians which, too often, only belongs to 
their music abstractly. 

The Tri-city Musical Association is 
planning its first annual banquet to be 
held on June 29 with the object of bring- 
ing all the musical people of the cities 
into friendly and social contact. 

Grace Ames, soprano and teacher in 
Davenport, has been having students’ re- 
citals this week, assisted by Edna 
Mitchell, pianist, of Moline. Onid Owens, 
Moline’s promising boy pianist, was 
heard in another recital this week, assist- 
ed by Selma Matthes, soprano, of Daven- 
port, and pupil of Mary Lindsay Oliver. 
The audience was a large one. The Mo- 
line Choral Union will be heard in 
De Koven’s “Robin Hood,” June 15, under 
Dr. Allum’s baton. M. L. O. 








ISADORA DUNCAN’S PLANS 


Dancer Sails for South America—Thirty 
Performances Scheduled 


Isadora Duncan, the dancer, sailed 
from New York on Saturday, June 3, on 
the Lamport & Holt steamer Byron, for 
Buenos Ayres, where she will give a 
series of dances in the South American 
metropolis. Miss Duncan is under the 
management of Roy Candler, who has 
booked many well-known attractions in 
the South American countries. 

Miss Duncan will give at least thirty 
performances before she returns to New 
York, which will be during October. 
Among the other cities in which she 
will appear will be Montevideo, San 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago and 
Santos. An orchestra of one hundred 
pieces will accompany the dancer while 
in Buenos Ayres and on the rest of her 
tour. This orchestra will be under the 
leadership of Prof. Dumesnil. Miss Dun- 
can was accompanied by her brother, 
Augustine Duncan, who will act as her 
personal representative. 
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CLUB WOMEN GUESTS 
OF MUSICIANS’ CLUB 


Reception for Visiting Delegates— 
“‘Members’ Night’’ Calls Forth 
Humorous Program 


At the reception held on Sunday, May 
28, by the Musicians’ Club of New York, 
in honor of the musical delegates and 
visitors to the biennial convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
there was a representative gathering of 
visitors from all parts of the country. 
Among them were Mrs. F. S. Wardwell 
of Stamford, Conn., chairman of music; 
Mrs. Eugene B. Lawson of Nowota, 
Okla; Mrs. Robert Fox MacArthur of 
Tulsa, Okla; Sue Howard of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Mrs. Cate Gilbert Wells, president 
Burlington Musical Club; Caroline 
Beebe, Helen T. Beebe and Mrs. Henri- 
etta Speke-Seeley of New York; Mrs. J. 
H. Whitcomb of Topeka, Kan.; Blanche 
Greenland of Cincinnati, Ohio; Bessie 
Lawson of Shelbyville, Ky.; Mrs. John 
Lloyd Thomas of New York; Thomas H. 
Thomas of New York; Mrs. Mary B. 
Cleveland of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Minnie L. 
Pancoast, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. W. D. 
Steele of Sundalie, Mo.; Mrs. J. P. 
Lyons, president Texas Federation of 
Music Clubs, Fort Worth, Tex.; Mrs. C. 
C. Collins, State president N. F. M. C., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and many others 

Tea was served by Florence deB. Allen 


and the other members of the house 
committee, Mrs. Julian Edwards, Har- 
vey Hindermyer and Lowell T. Field, 


chairman. 

Robert S. Piggott, who sang and re- 
cited, pleased his hearers so well that 
they were not satisfied with less than 
three or four encores. Harvey Hinder- 
myer sang several songs so successfully 
that an engagement from one of the 
visiting presidents was the result. 

On Thursday evening, June 1, the club 
rooms were filled again on “Members’ 
Night,” when the fun was fast and furi- 
ous. 

The Stanley Quartet sang a little sym- 
posium of music which was written by 
Deems Taylor as a welcome to the guests 
of honor at the annual dinner of the 
Musicians’ Club, given at Delmonico’s in 
March of this year, to Mme. Johanna 
Gadski and Fritz Kriesler. 

The members of the Quartet were 
Louise McMahan, soprano; Flora Hardie, 
contralto; Joseph Mathieu, tenor, and 
James Stanley, bass. 

John Palmer performed some mirth- 
provoking impersonations, among them 
an imitation of Mary Jordan. Charles 
Safford did some pianologues, including 
his well-known “Jabberwocky.” Deems 
Taylor gave a lecture with illustrations 
on how easy it is to compose grand 
opera. John F. Kelly offered a mono- 
logue, and the evening’s entertainment 
ended with a little operetta called “The 


Stolen Unmentionables,” words and 
music by Walter Kelley. The partici- 
pants were: German Heroic Tenor, 
John Barnes Wells; /talian Baritone, 
Walter Kelley; Basso, G. W. Head; 
Stage Manager, Albert B. Patton, and 
Miss Clarisa McGee, John F. Kelly. 





Florence Austin’s Recent Appearances 


Florence Austin, the popular Amer- 
ican violinist, made a recent appearance 
at the Bowery Mission, New York, with 
Edna Rothwell, pianist, and a few weeks 





later performed at Englewood, N. J., 

with Mrs. J. Irving Wood, pianist, and 
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Courtenay Casler, baritone. At _ the 


Bowery Mission Miss Austin scored in 
works by Sarasate, Gounod-Alard, Boc- 
cherini, Musin and Leonard. At Engle- 
wood Miss Austin and Mrs. Wood gave 
a successful sonata recital. An inter- 
esting feature was Cecil Burleigh’s “As- 
cension” Sonata, and there were also 
sonatas by Beethoven and Grieg. On 
May 27 ten of Miss Austin’s pupils gave 
a recital in Chickering Hall, playing an 
extremely diversified program in good 
style. 


500 School Children Sing in Memorial 
Day Exercises at New Albany 


NEw ALBANY, IND., May 31.—A de- 
cided novelty—at least locally—was the 
singing of 500 school children, dressed 
in the national colors, upon the occasion 
of the Memorial Day services at the Na- 
tional Cemetery at New Albany, Ind., 
last Tuesday afternoon. The children, 
selected from the various grammar 
schools of the city, sang with fine in- 
tonation and remarkable clarity the two 
sets of patriotic airs arranged for them 
and the accompanying High School band, 
by Music Supervisor Anton Embs. The 
group of war tunes included “Marching 
Through Georgia,” “The Battle Cry of 


ireedom,’ “Just Before the Battle,” 
“When Johnny Comes’ Marching,” 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are 
Marching,” “The Girl I Left Behind 
Me,” “Soldier’s Farewell,” “We Are 
Coming, Father Abraham,” “The Vacant 
Chair,’ “Tenting To-night on the Old 
Camp Ground,” “Old Black Joe,” “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” and 


“Yankee Doodle.” The 
tional airs arranged by Mr. 
braced “The Red, White 

“Hail, Columbia,” Keller’s 
Hymn” and “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” Mr. Embs conducted both the 
children and the band. mn. Fe 
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TOLEDO WELCOMES 
AUDREY DENNISON 
WITH ENTHUSIASM 














Audrey Dennison, Dramatic Soprano 


TOLEDO, OHIO, June 5.—Audrey Den 
nison, dramatic soprano, an artist pupil 
of M. E. Florio, the New York vocal 
maestro, appeared here on May 10, 11 
and 12 in the leading role of “The Spring 


Bonnet,” a two-act musical play, given 
under the auspices of O-Ton-Ta-La- 
Grotto at the Auditorium Theater. As 


Lola Miss Dennison acquitted herself ad- 
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EMMA LORE GIVES RECITAL 


Singer-Harpist Pleases Big Audience in 


Wilmington 
WILMINGTON, DEL., June 3.—The an- 
nual concert given by Emma Lore in the 


drawing room of the New Century Club 
which has come to be regarded in Wil- 
mington as a musical event worth look- 
ing forward to—took place last evening 
before a large and thoroughly appreci 
ative audience. Miss Lore is a daughter 
of the late Chief Justice of Delaware. 
She possesses not only an excellently cul 
tivated soprano voice, but is also a pol 
ished harpist. Unfortunately last eve 
ning she was suffering from a severe at- 
tack of neuralgia, which not only alone 
made singing difficult, but tended also to 
affect her work with the harp. Never- 
theless, she performed well. Miss Lore 
was ably assisted by Edna _ Bradfield, 
violinist, and Margery Hamilton Hill, a 
youthful pianist and pupil of Ellis Clark 
Hammann of Philadelphia. On the pro- 
gram were two interesting songs of Miss 
Lore’s own composition. zs 


Max Jacobs Re-engaged as Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Condatctor 
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OPEN-AIR PERFORMANCES 


The remarkable increase and multiplication of open- 
air performances in the past year or two must impress 
even the least interested. It seems but a short time 
since the Redwood jinks of the San Francisco Bohemian 
Club were regarded as extraordinary and unapproach- 
able and not to be duplicated even remotely anywhere 
else. But the nation-wide cultivation of pageantry, 
some of it dazzling in its gaudy splendor and startling 
in its proportions, has despoiled the Californian cere- 
mony, if not of its picturesqueness, at least of some of 
its appurtenant mystery. Still, the most surprising 
aspect of this newly quickened interest in out-of-door 
representations lies in the eager transference to the new 


environment of types of works conceived for enclosed 
surroundings. The pageant, the community masque— 
whatever its artistic validity, and its human significance 
—is, at least, frankly devised to be enacted under the 
bare heavens. Its present shortcomings can, to a great 
extent, be eliminated in the course of time. But masques 
provide only a part of al fresco entertainment at 
present. And if we have “Caliban” and the pageants 
of St. Louis, Peterboro, Meriden, Darien and other 
localities we have also such incongruous attempts as 
performances in vast open spaces of “Siegfried,” 
“Walkiire,” Verdi’s “Requiem,” Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether the announcement 
of a concert by the Kneisels on the Central Park sheep 
meadow would really inspire astonishment to-day. 

There is precedent, to be sure, for these queer experi- 
ments. Before the war reports came occasionally from 
abroad of operatic performances in certain Roman 
amphitheaters of Provence, of “Aida” and the “Magic 
Flute” at the base of the Pyramid of Cheops, of “Sieg- 
fried” and “Freischiitz” in a North German forest, of the 
“Bartered Bride” on a Bohemian village green. And in 
our own boundaries musical events have alternated with 
dramatic ones in the Greek theater at Berkeley, Cal. 
But even in the face of these facts the sudden vogue 
acquired by such functions must surprise. To what 
extent has it significance? Is it an ephemeral fancy or 
the consequence of a deep popular craving? 

Probably not a hundredth part of those who hear a 
Wagner opera in a mammoth college stadium or a 
choral masterpiece in a baseball field obtains a jot of 
true artistic gratification or an emotional stimulus in 
the slightest degree comparable to that derived in the 
opera house or concert hall. Open air surround- 
ings do not heighten a theatrical illusion; they kill 
it. They do not help to focus the imagination upon 
the grandeur of a work; they weaken it and leave the 
spirit unresponsive to what under ordinary conditions 
could move it to the depths. They do not create at- 
mosphere; they dispel it. In the light of the sun or 
stars the inherent artificiality of a stage work disturbs 
the sensibilities. It is wrenched out of its frame, its 
proportions dwindle. In the auditorium the imagination 
weaves its own spell under the impulse of artistic 
beauty. In the open a hundred irrelevant sights and 
sounds paralyze it. One experiences a sense of detach- 
ment never felt before in the presence of the same crea- 
tion. It seems despoiled of its soul. Distance and out- 
of-door acoustics are cruel disenchanters. Scenery looks 
paltry, figures shrink, and, though instruments, voices 
and even words may be audible, they appear to emanate 
from a phonograph, as it were. 

What, then, is the fascination of it all? The uncon- 
ventionality, the lure of the open. One enjoys an out-of- 
door Wagner representation as one enjoys a picnic. It 
is fun to get out of the quotidian rut. And, for the sake 
of returning to nature, for a moment, one overlooks in- 
conveniences that would not ordinarily be endured. Open- 
air performances of musical works not expressly com- 
posed for that purpose are welcomed to-day not because 
of their artistic value, but despite their lack of it. Who 
could conscientiously maintain that a person hearing the 
“Walkiire” or the “Manzoni Requiem” for the first time 
can obtain a just perspective of their greatness by 
listening to them in an athletic stadium or on a baseball 
diamond? 





MUSIC AS A CIVIC INVESTMENT 


Recent gifts by well-to-do Americans of large sums 
for the support of big musical enterprises encourage the 
belief that, after all, the United States is not a nation 
of money-grubbers with no soul for the finer things of 
life. The latest instance of musical benefaction is the 
offer of an anonymous Philadelphian to pay all deficits 
of the city’s orchestra for five years, provided that an 
endowment fund of $500,000 be established in that time. 

Just a week or two previous had come the announce- 
ment that the late Brian Lathrop had left $700,000 to 
found a national conservatory of music in Chicago, 
while in mid-April it was announced that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge had given a second $100,000 to the 
pension fund of the Chicago Symphony. Truly, a cheer- 
ing record of musical philanthropy within two months! 

With the assured prospect of Philadelphia’s realizing 
its $500,000 guarantee fund, the older and more estab- 
lished orchestras of America are now on a firmly sub- 
stantial financial basis. Last October’s bequest of 
$700,000 by M. Cora Dow places the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony in a position of security; Major Henry L. Higgin- 
son has long stood behind the Boston Symphony with 
his material support; the Pulitzer bequest does the same 


for New York’s Philharmonic, while Harry Harkness 
Flagler has relieved the New York Symphony from any 
financial worry. The Chicago and Minneapolis orches- 
tras are solidly backed by their guarantors. 

So far the picture is all rosy; but there are other 
American orchestras which, despite the notable work 
of conductor and players, are languishing for lack of 
financial support. To such communities the action of 


the anonymous Philadelphian may be stimulatingly sug- 
gestive. This making the realization of the benefaction 
dependent upon the co-operation of the community is a 
more healthy scheme than the sustaining of the orches- 
tra by one individual. 

Now, the various cities have chambers of commerce 
and business men’s associations which are seeking to 
advance the prestige of their municipalities. Do they 
not recognize the value of a symphony orchestra or 
other big musical enterprise as a civic asset? Look at 
the réclame which the Mahler Symphony production 
brought to Philadelphia! And what publicity the Met- 
ropolitan Opera week gives to Atlanta! Then there are 
other musical projects which cry for support—Leopold 
Stokowski has suggested that Philadelphia needs one 
big music school. Why do not the business men of this 
country put money into music as a civic investment? 
The dividends will be manifold. 


PERSONALITIES 
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Caruso as a “Movie” Camera Man 


Enrico Caruso’s faculty for adapting himself to any 
phase of our American life has been demonstrated on 
many a tour of the Metropolitan Opera Company. The 
above picture shows the famous tenor in a moment 
when he has seized the post of a motion picture camera 
man at the steamship docks. 


Beach—It is rumored that Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, who 
is now at her summer home in California, is composing 
an opera. 


_Langenus—Gustav Langenus has resigned the posi- 
tion of first clarinet in the New York Symphony 
Society, which he has held with distinction for several 
years. 


Craft—Marcella Craft will return to her home in 
California the middle of June, where she will remain 
until September, when she comes East to sing at the 
Worcester Festival. She will later open the season of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, in October. 


Ornstein—Leo Ornstein has left New York for a 
secluded part of Maine, where he will remain until next 
season opens. The young artist is busy composing, the 
work in hand being a piano quintet, which he is writing 
for one of the large European publishing houses. 


Cheatham—Kitty Cheatham was the guest of Mrs. 
W. Radford Coyle of Bethlehem, Pa., at the recent Bach 
Festival. Miss Cheatham gave a recital at the home of 
Mrs. William Usher Parsons at Ardsley-on-Hudson 
June 3 for the benefit of St. Faith’s House for Women. 


Jonas—In what appreciation Alberto Jonas is held 
was shown when his forty pupils presented him at 
Easter with a magnificent gold watch, bearing the in- 
scription, “To Our Great Master, Professor Alberto 
Jonas, in Loving Remembrance from His Grateful 
Pupils.” 


Sembach—Johannes Sembach, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, has brought forward the first fish 
story this season. Mr. Sembach caught, so it is said, 136 
flounders in the waters of the Atlantic a few days ago, 
starting out on his cruise from his summer home in Far 
Rockaway. 


Parlow—Kathleen Parlow has cabled Loudon Charlton 
of her safe arrival in Meldreth, England, where the 
violinist and her mother will spend the summer. Miss 
Parlow’s next American tour will begin in January, 
following a long series of engagements in Norway, 
Sweden and Holland. . 


Scott—Henri Scott, basso of the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company, came to the rescue of the Evanston 
(Ill.) Music Festival on the opening night by replacing 
Pasquale Amato, who was indisposed, in Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust.” The festival management 
reached Mr. Scott by long-distance ’phone to New York, 
and the singer made a record in catching the next west- 
bound flyer. 


Hudson-Alexander—Mr. and Mrs. Hudson-Alexander 
are the jubilant parents of a miniature prima donna, 
born May 26, and the mystery of Caroline Hudson- 
Alexander’s inability to sing as announced at the Bach 
Festival, Bethlehem, Pa., is thereby solved. Inci- 
dentally, this has been the first season in the soprano’s 
career in which she has been forced to cancel an en- 
gagement. Mme. Hudson-Alexander will resume her 
concert work in the fall. 
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ET’S start with this headline from 
the New York Review: 


NATIVE SINGERS ADDED 10 
FARCES AT METROPOLITAN 


Sounds like a slap at the foreign 


artists. 
* + + 

Two quips from Town Topics: 

Bimby—“‘Did you say there were spe- 
cial decorations for Miss Squallem’s re- 
cital?” 

Bamby—“I did. 
been painted and 
‘papered,’ ”’ 


Her face had just 
the house was 


* * * 


Miss Critic (surveying sweet girl harp- 
ist through her opera-glass)—‘‘Did you 
ever see such a jumble?” 

Friend—‘*What do you mean?” 

Miss Critic—**‘Why, she’s wearing a 
Greek robe, a Spanish lace scarf, and 
slippers with French heels; and to crown 
all, she’s playing Russian music on an 
lrish harp, and strikes the strings with an 
‘American twang’!” 

* * «& 

We trust that the members of the 
Stradivarius family are resting soundly 
in their graves—otherwise we wouldn’t 
dare to reprint this from the New York 
World: 


Violin of Wildcat Bones 


CARLISLE, Pa., May 27.—To demonstrate 
to the students at the Indian School that the 
chirp of grasshdppers is according to the 
principles of music, Roy Young will appear 
before them. He contends that the songs 
and sounds of insects, snakes and fishes are 
musical, and is portraying these together 
with bird songs on his violin. In order to 
catch the sounds of these strange musicians 
he has made his own violin from the verte- 
bra, skull and ribs of a full grown wildcat. 
The instrument is valued at $25,000. 


* * * 


And here we append two items from 
the Yonkers Statesman’s column: 

Mrs. Bacon—“I understand that Mrs. 
Styles took her baby to the opera.” 

Mr. Bacon—“What for, I wonder? 
The little thing can't talk yet.” 


Bacon—“Do you know anything about 
piano-playing?” 

Egbert—“Why, yes. 
all about me at home.” 

“Then do you know the right position 
for a player’s hands?” 

“Sure thing. Padlocked !” 

+ 


I have players 


Charles Elkin, Jr., in Judge gives a 
“Key to Conversation” of a modern young 
girl, from which we cull these samples: 


Fearful: Any music unfitted for “trotting.” 
Lovely: Good dance music. 


* * 
Here’s another one on the same theme: 


“Are you fond of music?” 

‘Music!’ exclaimed the enthusiastic 
young woman. ‘“l am perfectly devoted 
to music. I could dance to it all night.” 

* * & 

A New York publisher of popular 
music has received this from_a small 
town in North Carolina: 


“Dear Sir: Please find inclesed check for 
$2, for which send the worth in quartet music, 





atte le ne Stacead a 


one-half sacret and rest in novelty songs. 
We sing for funerals and revivels.”’ 


Ought to be a chance there for our 
composers who complain that they can’t 


get a hearing. 
* * 


“Here, waiter!” said the rude man in 
the café, “tell the orchestra to play 
‘Carmen’ while I eat this beefsteak.” 

“Yes, sir. Might I inquire why?” 

“IT want to hear the ‘Toreador’ song. 
{ feel like a bull fighter.”—-London 
Opinion. a la 


Here’s a suggestion for Stravinsky or 
Ornstein: 

“The verra best music I effer heard 
whateffer was doun at Jamie MacLough- 
lin’s,” said a piper. “There wass fifteen 
o’ us pipers in the wee back parlor, all 
playin’ different chunes. I thocht I was 
floatin’ in heevin.”—Everybody’s. 

* * * 


Franz C. Bornschein sends us an ex- 
ample of musical reviewing which shows 
that the cub reporter made some stabs 
for the defense of the young composer— 
it is from the Baltimore American: 


Mr. Feinstein’s recital last evening showed 
his wonderful proficiency in composition by 
exhibiting his very logical progressiveness in 
harmony and the constant smoothness of his 
modulations, which led away from every- 
thing uncauth, uncalled for and at the same 
time natural or being called for and de- 
manded by the musical situation. Hence aug- 
mented and diminished intervals had the true 
artistic flavor of seeming not only allow- 
able, but also necessary for completeness and 
finish. 





GILBERTE BACK FROM TOUR 





Tenor-Composer’s Works Performed in 
Six Cities 

After giving recitals in Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Youngstown, Pittsburgh, 
Toledo and Cleveland, Hallett Gilberté, 
the composer and tenor, returned to New 
York on Wednesday, May 31. Mr. Gil- 
berté was scheduled to appear in Chicago 
and Evanston late last week, but an acci- 
dent in Cleveland, where he sprained his 
ankle, made it necessary for him to can- 
cel these engagements. 

In Toledo Mr. Gilberté gave a recital 
of his own compositions under the au- 
spices of the Eurydice Club at the Mu- 
seum of Art, his interpreters being Mrs. 
C. C. Osborne, soprano; Helen Joy Mas- 
ters, contralto; Reginald Morris, tenor, 
and Roscoe Mulholland, baritone. In 
Cleveland Ralph Everett Sapp presented 
several of his pupils, among them Flora 
J. Wilcox, soprano; Bess Woodford, con- 
tralto; W. J. Ferris, tenor, and Zitta V. 
Stauffer, soprano, each of these singers 
giving a group of Gilberté songs. A se- 
lected chorus of women’s voices, made up 
of Mr. Sapp’s pupils, also sang Gilberté’s 
“Two Roses” and “A Dusky Lullaby.” 
Mr. Sapp himself appeared on the pro- 
gram, singing the “Spanish Serenade” 
and “Forever and a Day” and being 
obliged to repeat the latter. 

Mr. Gilberté left New York for Bos- 
ton on Sunday evening. He will give a 
recital there on Tuesday, June 6, after 
which he will go to his summer home 
at Lincolnville Beach, Me. 




















THE WEBER 


HE human voice at its best is the 

very height of perfection in musical 

tone production. 
wonderful quality is the ideal of makers 
of musical instruments. 

Of course the character of a piano tone 
cannot be absolutely vocal. 
spiring beauty of the Weber tone can 
only be compared with the perfection of 
the voice of a Caruso or a Melba. 

There is a wonderful evenness of scale, 
a volume that is astounding—a vibrant, 
magnetic, appealing quality. And the 
rich, sonorous notes breathe forth from 
the instrument with the smoothness and 
freedom of organ tones. 

Certainly the beauty and perfection of 
the Weber “voice” is unequalled in pres- 
ent-day piano making art. 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
AHOLIAN HALL 


|29-31-33 West 42nd St., 


To equal this 


But the in- 


New York City 

















WINS SUCCESS AS CHORUS LEADER 





Cleveland Woman Has Conducted 
Many Spring Concerts 
This Season 


LEVELAND, OHIO, June 3.—Among 

spring concerts in surrounding 
towns has been more admired 
than those given by choruses under the 
direction of Mrs. Zoe Long Fouts, in 
Ravenna, Chagrin Falls, Bratenahl and 
Shaker Heights. At the first there was 
the assistance of the Philharmonic 
String Quartet of Cleveland. Mrs. 
Fouts is also becoming well known as a 
supervisor of music for schools of young 
children. 

The return of Lila Robeson, contralto 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, to 
Cleveland for the summer has been the 
signal for numerous concert engagements 
in this city, in Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
Detroit, and the music festivals of 
smaller towns. This year much favor- 
able comment has arisen for the _in- 
creased beauty of her lieder singing. 
Always possessing a voice of large vol- 


none 








[Kmma Roberts 


An AMERICAN Contralto 
Trained in AMERICA 








ENGAGED as the OPENING ATTRACTION in A. 
MARK’S “ALL-AMERICAN” SERIES of Concerts in Lockport, 


N. Y., Sept. 14, 1916. 


A. VAN de 








“Her voice warm, emotional, fine-fibred, expressive.” 


Exclusive 


Direction 


MUSICIANS’ CONCERT MANAGEMENT, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Western Associate, James E. Devoe, Dime Bank Bldg. Detroit 


Boston Globe. 

















Mrs. Zoe Long Fouts, Chorus Leader 
and Supervisor of Children’s Music 


ume, it has now gained a new and subtle 
quality of poetic expression that is great- 
ly admired. 

The songs of Hallett Gilberté have 
figured largely on the programs of pu- 
pils’ recitals during the past month. At 
that given by Ralph Everett Supp the 
composer appeared at the piano, playing 
accompaniments for five groups of songs 
for solo voices and two for women’s 
chorus. “Minuet, La Phyllis,” “Two 
Roses” and “Moonlight and Starlight” 
were charmingly sung by Miss Mary 
Lockwood of Sandusky at the last 
Hughes recital. ALICE BRADLEY. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














ALTER HENRY ROTHWELL, for 
a number of years conductor of the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra and now 
located in New York, has issued through 
the house of Carl Fischer his “‘Viennese 
Greeting” (““‘Wiener Gruss’) for the vio- 
lin, which Albert Spalding introduced 
this winter at one of his Afolian Hall re- 
citals.* 
The average composition with a title 
such as this, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, would be a simple little piece 


in Viennese waltz-rhythm of no especial 
worth. Mr. Rothwell’s piece is an excep- 
tion. It is a serious essay in a non-seri- 
ous mood. Paradoxical as this may 
seem, an examination of the composition 
will quickly assure any musician of the 
veracity of the statement. 

Mr. Rothwell has composed a wholly 
delightful work, in which he has shown 
quite as convincingly as though he had 
written a violin sonata, his profound 
musical knowledge, his mastery of de- 
tail, his understanding of the craft of 
composition. There is the Viennese lilt, 
to be sure, but there is much more. One 
finds lovely counterpoints here and there, 
little bits that go to make the piece the 
individual morceau that it is. The E 
major portion, piu mosso con fuoco, has 
an irresistible snap. Throughout the 
composition one feels a sort of Mahler 
influence. One is sure that the same 
mood that pervades the scherzi of some 
of Mahler’s symphonies had an influence 
here, that the adroit turn that gives those 
movements their peculiar character is 
here, as it were, reborn. Beyond that 
one finds nothing in the work that re- 
sembles anything we know. Mr. Roth- 
well has personality as a composer; it 
will be interesting to see his other works. 

The violin part requires a virtuoso to 
make it effective, although there are 
several passages written out in simpli- 
fied form, so as to make it possible for 
less skilled players. The piano part, none 
too pianistically set, must be played by a 
performer who is a musician as well as 


a pianist. 
* * * 


HARLES ALBERT STEBBINS has 

composed a very worthy organ piece 
in “The Swan” which the Schirmer 
press} has issued. Those who remember 
his remarkably individual organ piece, 
“In Summer,” one of the best of all 
organ compositions by a native composer, 
will look with interest upon his new 
work. It is a Largo in C sharp minor, 
4/8 time, written with two lines of Ten- 
nyson as a motive. Strongly Grieg-like, 
loth in melody and harmony, it is a fine 
piece and commands immediate respect. 
Mr. Stebbins has something to say; he is 
one of the few men writing organ music 
in America to-day who has. The piece is 
dedicated to Gaston Dethier. 

Two new sacred works are Homer N. 
Bartlett’s duet, “O Lord, Remember Me,” 
for soprano and alto voices, with organ 
accompaniment, and James H. Rogers’s 
“Rend Your Hearts and Not Your Gar- 
ments.” Mr. Bartlett’s duet is melo- 
diously conceived and finely written. The 
Rogers song, one of the few sacred songs 
in 5/2 time, is a serious attempt, but not 
as convincing as some other things which 
we have seen from his pen. 

Mana Zucca has given us a charming 

little song in “Mother Dear,” which is 
perfectly written in respect to the fit- 
ting of the music to the words. There 
. . . ” 
is a delightful refrain, “Mother Dear, 
which occurs and recurs throughout the 
song. Two violin compositions by the late 
d’Ambrosio are an “Interméde Louis 
XV” and an Ariette. Whereas the “Inter- 
méde” Louis XV” is fairly conventional 
and of no especial individual build, the 
Ariette is a fine composition, emotionally 
potent and climaxed with fine sense. There 
is worthy technical skill shown in it as 
well, and it should become quite as popu- 
lar as his inevitable Serenade and his 
Romance in D. 
***VIENNBESE GREETING” (‘‘WIENER GRUSS’’). 
For the Violin with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Walter Henry Rothwell. Price, 75 cents. 
New York: Carl Fischer. 

i“THE SwAN.” For the Organ. By Charles 
Albert Stebbins. Price, 50 cents. “REND 
YourR HEARTS, AND NoT YOUR GARMENTS.” 
Sacred Song for a High (or Medium) Voice 
with Organ Accompaniment. By James H. 
Rogers. “O Lorp, REMEMBER Mg.” Sacred 
Duet for Soprano and Alto Voices with Organ 
Accompaniment. By Homer N. Bartlett, Op 
265. Price 60 cents each. ‘MOTHER DEAR.” 
Song for a Medium Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Mana Zucca, Op. 16. Price 50 
cents. “INTERMEDE LouIsS XV,” “ARIETTE.”’ 
Two Compositions for the Violin with Piano 
Accompaniment. By A. d’Ambrosio, Op. 55, 
56. Price, 60 cents each. New York: G. 
Schirmer. 


ROM the Southern California Music 

Company comes a short piano piece 
by Homer Grunn entitled “Song of the 
Mesa.”{ It is intended to be a “tone- 
picture of the desert” and we are happy 
to say that in setting out to create this 
mood Mr. Grunn has been quite success- 
ful. The setting of his rather pentatonic 
melody under the waving alternating 
fifths is managed with skill and the de- 
velopment, though not unusual in any re- 
spect, is worthy of praise. The piece 
would be very engaging if scored for 
orchestra, in which form more color 
could be obtained than is possible on any 
piano keyboard. It is not difficult of exe- 


cution. 
a o Ed 


HE house of Ricordi in New York, 
American agent of Elkin & Co., 
Ltd., London, advances the songs sung 
by the organ-grinder in “The Starlight 
Express,” for which Sir Edward Elgar 
composed the music to Algernon Black- 
wood’s words. || 

The songs are “To the Children,” “The 
Blue-Eyes Fairy” and “My Old Tunes.” 
Great interest attaches these days to 
everything that this formidable modern 
composer puts forward. He has pro- 
duced some inferior things lately and so 
it is an especial pleasure to record that 
these songs are worthy in every sense. 
One must know Elgar well to get the 
spirit of them, however, for they are 
typical, and this in spite of the fact that 
Sir Edward was not working in his 
special field in composing music for Mr. 
Blackwood’s work. “To the Children” 
is graceful, with delightfully contrasted 
parts, among them a tripping waltz 
movement. “The Blue-Eyes Fairy” is 
also a waltz and a charming one. Most 
engaging is “My Old Tunes,” in which 
Sir Edward has made quotations from 
his early suite for orchestra, “The Wand 
of Youth.” The songs are for a medium 
voice and were sung by Charles Mott in 
the London production. 

A word of praise is due to Julius Har- 
rison, the brilliant young English com- 
poser and conductor, who has reduced 
the orchestral accompaniments for these 
songs for piano in a most. skillful 


manner, 
*x * * 


EW octavo issues of the house of 

Schirmer include Gaston  Borch’s 
hymn-anthem for mixed voices with so- 
prano solo, “All that Breathe, Your Lord 
Adore,” Homer N. Bartlett’s anthems, 
“Put Thy Trust in God” and “Cast Thy 
Burden on the Lord,” and two male chor- 
uses by Marshall Bartholomew.§ 

Mr. Borch’s anthem is_ exceedingly 
well written. It is a pity that its main 
theme is so like the second subject of 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to “Ruy Blas.” 
The Bartlett anthems are both in their 
composer’s best manner, and that is, in- 
deed, a high standard, for Mr. Bartlett 
long since achieved the reputation of 
writing some of the best church music 
this country produces. “Put Thy Trust 
in God” is for mixed voices with baritone 
(or alto) solo and is very melodious 
throughout. In “Cast Thy Burden on the 
Lord” we find Mr. Bartlett in a par- 
ticularly tender mood. He has reflected 
the meaning of these words most faith- 
fully in his music. There is a short solo 
for baritone that acts as a middle sec- 
tion. Fine examples are these of the 
anthem form; they should be welcomed 
by choirmasters all over the country. 

Mr. Bartholomew has set for unac- 
companied male voices Alfred Noyes’s 
“The Lights of Home,” and Hovey’s “At 
the Crossroads.” The latter, which is 
more straightforward and less _ preten- 
tious, has turned out very happily; it is 
a good song for a college glee club, for 
its rhythm is very attractive. The Noyes 
setting falls short in that Mr. Bar- 
tholomew does not begin to get into his 
music all there is in the poem. The writ- 
ing in both part songs is managed with 


some skill. 
* * * 


WO Victor Harris arrangements for 
women’s voices are issued by G. 
Ricordi & Co., New York. Mr. Harris 
has done “La Chanson Joyeuse” from the 
Gevaert Collection, one of the most lov- 
able pieces of music extant, and has set 


t“SoNnG OF THE Mesa.” For the Piano. By 
Homer Grunn, Op. 22. Price, 50 cents. Los 
Angeles, Cal.: Southern California Music Co. 

“To THE CHILDREN,” “THE BLUE-EYES 
Farry,” “My O.p Tungs.” Three Songs for 
a Medium Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
From “The Starlight Express.’’ By Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar. Price, 60 cents each. . London: 
Elkin & Co., Ltd. New York: G. Ricordi & Co. 

SNEW OcTAVO ISSUES—SACRED AND SECU- 
LAR. New York: G. Schirmer. 


it splendidly for three-part women’s 
voices unaccompanied. He has also re- 
set Schumann’s “Der traumende See” for 
four-part women’s voices unaccompanied, 
likewise in exemplary manner. The Eng- 
lish versions have been carefully pre- 
pared by Frederick H. Martens. 

The old Welsh melody, “All Through 
the Night,” appears in an arrangement 


for four-part women’s voices unaccom- 
panied, arranged by J. Christopher 
Marks. Though one may disagree with 
the arranger in regard to his harmonic 
scheme at times, he has made the setting 
with considerable skill. The piece is 
praiseworthy from the standpoint of 





what is effective. A. W. K. 
(“THe Happy SOnGc,” “THE DREAMING 
LAKE.” Arranged for Three and Four-Part 


Unaccompanied Chorus of Women’s Voices 
by Victor Harris. Prices, 12 and 10 cents 
each’ respectively. “ALL THROUGH THE 
NIGHT.” Arranged for Four-Part Unaccom- 
panied Chorus of Women’s Voices by J. 
Christopher Marks. Price, 10 cents. New 
York: G. Ricordi & Co. 








Saint-Saens Tells of Wartime 
Sufferings of Musicians 








¢é¢7T is not that we are begging for 

help, but that we find it ‘tres 
gentil’ in you to give it,” writes Saint- 
Saéns from Paris in acknowledgment of 
the performance at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, several weeks ago, for the benefit 
of members of the Paris Conservatoire 
and their families who are suffering by 
reason of the war. The veteran French 
musician, although eighty years of age 
and hence too old for service at the front, 
is working night and day for the relief 
of his younger fellow artists and their 
families left destitute in Paris. 

“No one can appreciate the suffering, 
both mental and physical, of the artist,” 
the composer-pianist continues. “In the 
first place his art is dependent on pros- 
perity—the first to go in times of war- 
fare and of straitened circumstance. 
Then, too, he is naturally of a sensitive 
disposition. His art has trained him to 
dissimulate misfortunes beneath a smile. 
You know, I have seen whole artist fami- 
lies prefer to starve than to ask for help. 
Money is not all in relieving want. Tact 
is a necessary asset. One must give 
alms with great ‘sagesse.’”’ 

As everyone knows, the great major- 
ity of French artists of all ranks have 
given themselves and their professions 
to their country’s service and are at the 
front. Their one desire and creed in 
these war times is to be of help, and 
their families are living self-sacrificingly 
up to their principles. Their one idea 
is to get along somehow, anyhow, but 
always without burdening the country. 
It is to save these from privation that 
the benefit in New York was or- 
ganized. It is a remarkable fact that in 
many instances in which warrior musi- 
cians have suffered injury it has been 
with strange fatality in hand, finger or 
arm—injuries perhaps comparatively 
slight in themselves but capable of in- 
capacitating the victim from further 
musical activity. 

“The saddest cases come to our notice,” 
Saint-Saéns goes on. “Our people serv- 
ing from the Conservatoire are not just 
boys. They are our greatest masters and 
professors who are out there fighting, 
and fighting more than physical battles. 

“Word comes to us often of moral and 
spiritual comfort brought daily to their 
comrades by their music. They soothe 
the wounded in between fights and many 
an impromptu requiem has been sounded 
for the dead by those who just a little 
while ago were hailed as public favo- 
rites by enthusiastic white-gloved hands. 
Strange use their art has come to! It 
is too bad that only some and not all 
instruments are adaptable to trench war- 
fare. I think it would greatly mitigate 
their sufferings if all artists could have 
access to their instruments. 

“Music is a real force in warfare. It 
actually fights battles just as well as 
gunpowder. You know how this Con- 
servatoire first came to be dedicated to 
music in place of being known as ‘L’Ecole 
Royale de Chant et de Declamation’? 
War is the answer. In 1793 during our 
great French Revolution they needed 
military musicians to fight their battles. 
To supply the need they changed the 


school from an elocutionary to a musical 
institution to provide the necessary sol- 
dier musicians to fife and drum their 
troops to victory. 

“So often I am asked if I think the 
war will break the artistic backbone of 
my country. We will be impoverished, 
naturally. But that which will be left 
must strike a deeper, truer note, for out 
of great suffering is made great art. 

“We look to America to help us to 
preserve our artistry. While we are of 
necessity breaking down and _sacrific- 
ing our nation’s life from day to day, 
but always nearer to a finer and more 
lasting peace, it is America’s privilege 
to build instead of break. In so doing 
she is privileged to play the part of safe 
deposit vault for all the dearest and 
most precious treasures of the nations of 
the world.” 


STUDY ORCHESTRA’S CONCERT 





Omaha Players, Under Henry Cox, Per- 
form Sixth Program Excellently. 


OMAHA, NEB., June 2.—The sixth con- 
cert of the Omaha Symphony Study Or- 
chestra, Henry Cox, director, was re- 
cently given with great success before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. The 
organization now numbers seventy-one 
performers of both sexes from some 
twelve years of age upward. The pro- 
gram was far more ambitious in scope 
than any preceding one, including the 
Mendelssohn Overture, “Ruy Blas,” and 
the first movement of the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Tschaikowsky, both of which 
were given with remarkable smoothness 
and careful attention to detail. The 
string choir, both in the numbers for 
full orchestra and in some charming 
ones for strings, gave an excellent ac- 
count of itself. One of the most popu- 
lar numbers on the program was the 
Berceuse of Cui, violin solo played by 
Madge West, the concertmaster, who 


technical equipment. 

The other soloist of the evening was 
Marie Bush, pianist, who played Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto in G Minor with the 
orchestra. This young artist easily sur- 
mounted the technical difficulties of this 
work. The soloist and director were re- 
peatedly recalled. E. L. W. 





The annual choir festival of St. Mary’s 
Episcopal Church of Dorchester, Mass., 
was held on May 24. A vested choir of 
forty boys and men, under the direction 
of R. E. Williamson, organist and choir- 
master, sang inspiringly. There were 
two numbers for organ, violin and harp, 
Charpentier’s “Melodie” and Handel’s 
“Largo.” Harry Seely was the violinist 
and Dorothy Luden the harpist, Mr. Will- 
iamson supplying the organ part. The 
festival was well attended, and the sing- 
ing, as well as the instrumental selec- 
tions, was keenly appreciated. 





Russell Wooding, a negro messenger 
in the State Department at Washington, 
is said to be a composer of promise. He 
is conductor of the First Separate Bat- 
talion, National Guard of the District 
of Columbia (colored). At present he 
is a pupil of Arthur Tregina. 
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MME. DUCHENE TO TOUR IN CONCERT 








French Mezzo-Soprano, Who Has Had Six Years’ Operatic 
Success at the Metropoliten and Manhattan, to Have Her 
First Recital Appearance Here Next Season—Her Transi- 
tion from Convent Pupil to Singer at Paris Opéra Comique 








ROM the dim quiet of chapel services 

in her convent boarding school to the 
stage of the Opéra Comique was the 
transition which the possession of a fine 
voice brought Mme. Marie Duchene, 
Parisian by birth and American by right 
of six years’ successful appearances in 
opera, both with the Hammerstein and 
Metropolitan forces. 

“Monseigneur, the bishop, heard me 
singing in chapel one morning,” said 
Mme. Duchene, when questioned about 
the early beginnings of her career, “and 
he told my mother, ‘Your daughter has a 
lovely voice, you must have it trained. 
She will be a great singer some day. 
So that was the way I came to begin the 
study of voice seriously.” 

Shortly afterward a lady, accompanied 
by a slender little girl with her hair in 
long braids, applied at the Paris Con- 
servatoire to arrange for instruction for 
her daughter. 

Too Young to Enter School 


“They said I was too young,” Mme. 
Duchene laughed, “and sent us away, 
telling me to come back in a year’s time. 
I studied very hard during that year, 
for I had quite made up my mind to be a 
singer, and I wanted a lot of information 
about ever so many things,” and the 
speaker spread out her hands in a grace- 
ful gesture. ; 

At the end of the year the little singer 

was admitted—‘La Petite” she was 
christened on her admission to the Con- 
servatoire, and the diminutive has clung 
since then. But her tiny person housed 
much perseverance and energy, and the 
“littlest singer” won three first prizes 
at the Conservatoire, where she studied 
voice under Mr. Dubrelle and stage de- 
portment with Mr. Isnardor. Following 
her graduation from the Conservatoire 
came her successful début at the Opera 
Comique in “Mignon” in 1904, and subse- 
quent appearances in the standard 
IKrench and Italian operas until Oscar 
Hammerstein heard the young mezzo- 
soprano and brought her to America to 
augment his Manhattan Opera forces. 
After a season at the Manhattan Mme. 
Duchene joined Gatti-Casazza’s artists, 
making her début at the Metropolitan in 
“Gioconda” in October, 1911. She has 
appeared at the Metropolitan with 
notable success in “Lakmé,” “Rigoletto, 
“Mignon,” “Bohéme” and many of the 
other standard French and _ Italian 
operas. 
This year, for the first time, Mme. 
Duchene will turn her attention to the 
concert field, and is busily preparing 
programs for the tour which she will 
make this season under the management 
of Max Sanders. 


Anxious to “See America” 


“I am going to enjoy it so much. I 
have wanted for so long to travel about, 
to see more of America, and now the 
chance has come. And concert work gives 
one the opportunity to pick and choose 
in program making, it is all very inter- 
esting. Besides, it is giving me the op- 
portunity for singing in English, which 
I have always wanted to do. I love the 
English language, it lends itself beau- 
tifully to song, it is soft and “singable. 
One of the pleasures of preparing my 


concert répertoire will be in selecting the 
English and American songs which I 
shall give.” 

Among the composers of songs in Eng- 
lish, De Koven leads in Mme. Duchene’s 











its home. She returns each summer: to 
spend the vacation period in her native 
city, with her family, where the small 
daughter, Paulette Billard, a seven-year- 
old miss, is eagerly awaiting her mother’s 
return. 

“She writes me the most wonderful let- 
ters,” said Mme. Duchene, whose face lit 
up in the most radiant fashion as she 
discussed the little maid across the ocean. 
Mme. Duchene’s husband, Jules Billard, 
is in service with the American Ambu- 
lance Corps, where he has been since 
the beginning of the war, as are thirty 
of her immediate relatives. 

Last summer Mme. Duchene opened 
her home in Paris for the care of wound- 
ed soldiers, and herself passed the sum- 








Mme. Marie Duchene, Noted French Mezzo-Soprano (the Full Figure Shows Her 


as “Lola” in “Cavalleria Rusticana”). 


ter, Paulette Billard 


list of favorites. “But I shall have many 
names to add to that list when I return 
in the autumn,” she said, “for I am tak- 
ing with me to Paris dozens of songs on 
which I will work during the summer.” 
Mme. Duchene is very much of a Paris- 
ienne. She was born in Paris, a descend- 
ent of an old French family that has for 
generations made the city by the Seine 


In the Circle, Mme. Duchene’s Daugh- 


mer in Red Cross service. She will con- 
tinue her Red Cross work in Paris this 
summer, for which city she sailed on June 
4, returning to New York to begin her 
concert engagements early in September, 
which will include many appearances 
with orchestra and recitals in a long 
list of Eastern and Middle Western 
cities. M. S. 





SEATTLE SETTLEMENT 
ENDS ITS FIRST SEASON 


Musical Art Society Conducting Pro}- 

ect—Press Glee Club Wins Praise 

in Initial Concert 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 3.—The Music 
Settlement School, conducted by the 
Seattle Musical Art Society, has just 
completed its first year’s work, and the 
society feels greatly encouraged by the 
progress made. About forty-five pupils 
have taken advantage of the opportunity 
offered. Only those who are unable to 
pay more than twenty-five cents per les- 
son are enrolled and some free scholar- 
ships are given. The teachers during 
the year have been Mrs. E. W. Penny- 
packer, Mrs. Ora Barkhuff, Agnes Ross, 
Mrs. M. S. Powers, Sarah Smith, Lolita 
Empie, Ethel Gordon, piano; Mrs. Mar- 
garet McCullough Lang, Mrs. Allen Mil- 





ler, Georgie DuBois, Elizabeth McDon- 
ough, violin; Edna Colman, harmony 
and ear training; Mrs. Elsie H. McCoy, 
eurythmics. A committee to secure 
funds to conduct the school through the 
summer consists of Nellie C. Cornish, 
Mrs. A. E. Boardman, Mrs. C. H. Hop- 
per, Mrs. Elsie H. McCoy and Mrs. E. 
W. Pennypacker. The school is held in 
the Collins Playfield House through the 
courtesy of the school board. 

The Cherniavsky Trio gave a return 
concert at the Moore Theater, May 23, 
playing an entirely different program 
from the one heard the week before, in- 
cluding the famous Tschaikowsky Vari- 
ations and the Arensky Trio. The fame 
of the musicians had gone forth, and 
a much larger audience greeted them 
than at their previous appearance. 

The “Press Club Glee,” the newest 
musical organization in the city, consist- 
ing of twenty-five male voices, under the 
leadership of Claude Madden, gave its 
initial concert, May 23, at the Press 
Club Theater. The club is well balanced, 


the singing colorful and the phrasing 
and shading exceptionally good. The as 
sisting artists were: Trio, Mrs. C. C. 
Bagley, Mrs. E. R. Scott and Mrs. A. M. 
Beeler; Mrs. Grace Purdy Player, so 
prano; Anna Grant Dall, pianist, and 
Mrs. Margaret McCulloch Lang, violin- 
ist. 

Two young vocalists, Keturah Goslee, 
contralto, and Geraldine Ruth Griffin, so- 
prano, were presented recently in re 
cital, doing meritorious work. 

A. M. G. 





Nila Devi, American Classic Dancer, 
New Addition to Concert Field 


Nila Devi, a young American classic 
dancer, who has just returned from a 
highly successful vaudeville tour of joint 
appearances with Eva Gauthier, soprano, 
is now in New York and intends enter- 
ing serious concert work. Miss Devi is 
a pupil of Leo Staats, balletmaster of 
the Paris Opéra, and Leo Chazdil of 
the Vienna Opera. 


NOTABLE FESTIVAL 
FOR APPLETON, WIS. 


Local Choral Clubs and Prominent 
Artists in Five Concerts 


APPLETON, Wis., June 1.—A Spring 
Music Festival of unusual artistic merit 
was given at Appleton, a community of 
not more than 20,000 inhabitants, five 
performances, three nights and two 
matinées, taking place on May 25, 26 
and 27. The Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the leadership of Emil 
Oberhoffer, could not have proved a hap- 
pier choice, for this splendid organization 
met the high standards that were set in 
the selection of soloists as well as 
choruses. A splendid array of artists in- 
cluded Leonora Allen, soprano; Genevieve 
Wheat-Baal, alto; Jean Vincent Cooper, 
alto; Holmes Cowper, tenor; Richard 
Czerwonky, violinist; Gustav Holmquist, 
baritone; Albert Lindquest, tenor; Alma 
Hays Reed, soprano; Cornelius Van Vliet, 
‘cellist, and Henry J. Williams, harpist. 
An excellent chorus was built up from 
the Philharmonic Choral Club of Apple- 
ton, the High School Chorus, and the 
Oshkosh Choral Union of Oshkosh, Wis. 

Marked enthusiasm was in evidence at 
the first concert given on Thursday 
evening, May 25. The Festival Chorus 
sang a number from “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” Donizetti’s “Italia, Land of 
Beauty,” and assisted the soloists capa- 
bly in Elgar’s “Challenge of Thor.” The 
sextet from “Lucia” was admirably given 
by Alma Hays Reed, Genevieve Wheat- 
Baal, Holmes Cowper, Frederick Vance 
Evans, Herman Frederick Smith and 
Theo. Sloat. Carl J. Waterman was the 
conductor. 

The second concert, given at the Friday 
matinee, was especially arranged for 
school children. The orchestra, under the 
baton of Emil Oberhoffer, played familiar 


selections of Wagner, Rossini, Men- 
delssohn, Delibes, Strauss and Victor 
Herbert. The soloist was Jean Vincent 


Cooper, the brilliant contralto, who sang 
“The Fairy Pipers” of Brewer with 
marked beauty of tone and style. Her 
pleasing personality and her spirited 
singing won her much applause from the 
delighted school-children and “grown- 
ups.” 

In the evening Leonora Allen, Gustav 
Holmquist, who sang in place of Louis 
Graveure, and Richard Czerwonky, to- 
gether with the orchestra, offered an in- 
teresting program that included Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fourth Symphony, an Inter- 
mezzo from  Massenet’s “Werther,” 
Grainger’s popular “Shepherd’s Hey,” 
Wagner’s “Triume,” and finale to “Rhein- 
gold.” Mr. Czerwonky played the Wieni- 
awski D Minor Concerto brilliantly, Miss 
Allen sang the “Mon Coeur” from 
Gounod’s “Mireille,” and Mr. Holmquist 
was heard in Verdi’s “Eritu” from “The 
Masked Ball.” 

The fourth concert at ‘the Saturday 
matinée enlisted the services of Jean 
Vincent Cooper, Albert Lindquest, tenor; 
Henry J. Williams, harpist, and the or- 
chestra. Miss Cooper sang an aria from 
“La Gioconda,” Mr. Lindquest was heard 
in an aria from “Salvator Rosa” of 
Gomez, and Mr. Williams played the harp 
part in the Fantasy for Harp and Or- 
chestra by Dubois. The orchestra gave 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, “Dance of 
Nymphs and Satyrs” of Georg Schu- 
mann, “Under the Lindens” from “Scenes 
Alsaciennes” of Massenet and the over- 
ture to “Tannhaduser.” 

The final concert of the festival re- 
vealed remarkably fine singing by the 
chorus and soloists in Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion.” The oratorio was given in truly 
inspired fashion, the orchestra furnished 
splendid background for chorus and the 
soloists. who were Alma Hays Reed, 
Albert Lindquest and Gustav Holmquist, 
baritone. Frederick Vance Evans was an 
able conductor. After “The Creation,” 
the orchestra played Dvorak’s “Car- 
neval,” and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2, Mr. Oberhoffer conducting. ; 

Appleton deserves congratulation for 
its enthusiasm and enterprise in carrying 
through successfully a festival as notable 
as the present one. The concerts were 
well worthy of the splendid support they 
received. : 


Karl Jorn Creates Enthusiasm in Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., June 1.—Karl Jorn, 
the noted German tenor, sang recently 
to an enthusiastic audience in Columbia 
Theater. He was at his best in his 
I'rench group, but displayed in all his 
work a noble art and much tonal beauty. 
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Werrenrath Optimistic Over 
Prospects of Recital Artists 








INETY-ONE concerts for the season 

is the record of Reinald Werrenrath, 

the celebrated American baritone, now at 

his home on University Heights. With 

a newly acquired automobile and plans 

for tennis and motor-boating, Mr. Wer- 

renrath intends to shut his ears to music 
during the summer. 

Not a single engagement was missed 
in the schedule that took Mr. Werrenrath 
over 50,000 miles, and he filled dates for 
two or three less fortunate fellow-sing- 
ers. Besides thirty-five concerts with 
Geraldine Farrar, Mr. Werrenrath was 
heard in ten performances of the Mahler 
Symphony with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and fourteen appearances with the 
Chicago Orchestra and its conductor, 
Frederick Stock. More than forty addi- 
tional engagements with the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company were filled, so that 


in the eight months between Oct. 1 
and June 1 there was an average of one 
engagement in every two days. The area 
covered extended north as far as Duluth, 
Minn., and Marquette, Mich., east to 
Portland, Me., south to Houston, Tex., 
and west to Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s success is attested 
by his large percentage of re-engage- 
ments. He has thirty-five dates sched- 
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ANITA 
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AT THE BUFFALO FESTIVAL 


Mme. Anita Rio, who appeared 
here this season with the Orpheus, 
confirmed the favorable impression 
made on that occasion. Her warm, 
rich voice and abundance of tem- 
perament enabled her to interpret 
with telling effect the dramatic 
Parts assigned to her. — Buffalo 
Evening Times. 
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uled already for next season, including 
appearances with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
the New York Oratorio Society in the 
Bach “Passion” and the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

In Mr. Werrenrath’s belief, dismal pre- 
dictions of a bad musical season were not 
fulfilled. He saw evidences of great ac- 
tivity in most of the cities where he 
stopped; singers were getting engage- 
ments, houses were being filled and work- 
ers in every field of art music were mak- 
ing money. During festival weeks music 
invariably proved the crowning attrac- 
tion. Theaters, even the redoubtable 
“movies,” suffered neglect. It seems now, 
according to the baritone, that a single 
musician can hold attention better than 
formerly and that the recital is more 
widely superseding the concert form. 
This statement was made irrespective of 
the fact that Mr. Werrenrath’s voice is 
richer and better than ever and that he 
has been singing with more gratifying re- 
sults as the months have — — 





BY NEWARK COMPOSERS 





A Program of Their Music Reveals 
High Quality of Achievement 


NeEwakkK, N. J., June 5.—Frederick A. 
Earle, organist and choirmaster of the 
Kirst Methodist Protestant Church, pre- 
sented yesterday a program consisting 
exclusively of music by Newark com- 
posers. The soloists were Frieda Jacobi, 
soprano; Mrs. Howard Pascal, contralto; 
S. C. Potter, tenor; H. Tuttle, bass, and 
W. Schlegel, violinist. The program 
was as follows: 

Organ, “Piéce Héroique,” W. Y. 
violin in Berceuse, Otto K. Schill; organ, 
Anniversary March, F. A. Earle; anthem, “IJ 
Will Extol Thee,’ Wenham Smith; bass solo, 
“Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah,” Frank 
N. Sealy; anthem, ‘“‘There’s a Wideness in 
God's Mercy,” F. G. Illsley; alto solo, “‘Sup- 
plication,’ Louis Arthur Russell; offertory, 
“Chanson d’Orgue,”’ W. Y. Webbe; soprano 
solo, ‘‘Heaven Is My Home,” Tonzo Sauvage ; 
anthem, “Dear Refuge of My Weary Soul,” 
F. C. Baumann; anthem, “Magnificat,” Louis 
Arthur Russell; postlude, “Festival March,” 
Wenham Smith. 


The pieces all showed cultivated mu- 
sicianship and reflected much credit on 
their composers. Fr. &. 


Webbe ; 





SINGS DEDICATED SONGS 





Ethelynde Smith Gives Works of New 
York and California Composers 


Women composers from both sides of 


the continent were represented in the 
songs given by Ethelynde Smith, soprano, 
before the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs at the Seventh Regiment 
Armory, New York, June 1. 

“The Open Road,” by Gertrude Ross 
of Los Angeles, Cal., dedicated to Miss 
Smith, served as a delightful medium for 
the singer’s beautiful voice. She was 
later heard in “The Call of the Trail,” 
by Fay Foster, winning the most sincere 
applause in both offerings. Both com- 
posers were at the piano and shared in 
the enthusiasm which the presentation 
of their work evoked. 





Paolo Martucci to Conduct Summer 
Courses in New York 


Among the musicians who will remain 
in New York this summer is the Italian 
pianist and pedagogue, Paolo Martucci, 
who will conduct a special summer 
course from June 1 to October 1, at his 
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Mr. Martucci, who is the son and pupil 
of Giuseppi Martucci, the celebrated 
Italian composer, pianist and conductor, 
came to this country about five years 
ago. He was for two years at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, as one 
of the leading teachers in the piano de- 
artment, and has since settled in New 
ork, doing concert work and teaching 
a limited number of pupils. Among 
other appearances in Sace York Mr. 
Martucci appeared as soloist at the Sun- 
day night concerts at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last season. 





WASHINGTON HEARS “ST. PAUL” 





Sidney Wrightson’s Forces Give Fine 
Presentation of Oratorio 


_ WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31.—Wash- 
ington was given another opportunity of 
hearing what local talent can accomplish 
in the presentation in a truly artistic 
and sympathetic spirit of Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio, “St. Paul,” by the Washington 
Oratorio Society. The soloists were 
Netta Craig, soprano; Beulah Harper, 
contralto; Richard P. Backing, tenor; J. 
Walter Humphrey, bass, and W. Roland 
Carter, second bass. Wm. Stansfield 
handled the difficult role of organist, 
while Harvey Murray sustained an 
equally exacting position at the piano. 








It is to Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, con- 
ductor, that most praise for the success- 
ful presentation is due. Laboring against 
odds in the gathering and maintaining 
of the chorus as well as against local 
belief that oratorios are unpopular, Mr. 
Wrightson has persistently forged on 
with the support of his co-worker, H. H. 
Freeman, with the firm conviction that 
an oratorio society should be maintained, 
and that, if creditable performances were 
offered, such an organization would re- 
ceive support. 

Certainly the recent singing of “St. 
Paul” should arouse community pride. 
The choruses showed careful preparation, 
with excellent attacks and volume, and 
the solos were given a quality of inter- 
pretation not often found in oratorio 
productions. W. H. 





Chas. H. Ditson & Co. Present Piano 
and Harp to Allies’ Bazaar 


The old established and distinguished 
house of Charles H. Ditson & Co. have 
with characteristic generosity presented 
to the bazaar which is being held this 
week at the Grand Central Palace in the 
interest of the Allied War Relief Fund a 
Briggs baby grand piano and a Lyon & 
Healy harp. These instruments have 
attracted a great amount of attention 
since the opening. 
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With the St. Cecilia Club of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
May 24, 1916 


“Mr. White swayed the audience by the subtle charm, eiegance, fervor 


and intensity of his art.’’—Grand Rapids Herald, May 25, 1916. 
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The Tri-City Symphony Orchestra, Composed of Musicians from Davenport, Iowa; Moline and Little Rock, Ill., Which, Under the Conductorship of Ludwig Becker, 
Gave Its First Concert on May 29 


AVENPORT, IOWA, June 1.—The 

Tri-City Symphony Orchestra gave 
its first concert on Monday evening, May 
29, at the Burtis Opera House, Daven- 
port, Iowa. The Tri-City Symphony Or- 
chestra is composed of sixty musicians of 
the Tri-Cities, under the directorship of 
Ludwig Becker of Chicago, formerly 
concertmaster of the Theodore Thomas 


Orchestra. 

According to the announcement: “The 
purpose is solely for the development of 
music and to offer this to the public for 
its culture and refinement. There is no 
other remuneration to the personnel of 
the orchestra, but there should be a fund 
established sufficiently large to assure its 
permanence.” 

That the support solicited, both moral 
and financial, will be forthcoming was 
sufficiently evidenced by a packed house 
to the doors with a representative audi- 
ence. This orchestra was assembled and 
rehearsed after Jan. 1, 1916. 

The orchestra showed conclusively by 
its performance that it can safely chal- 
lenge sympathetic criticism of a high or- 
der. First of all, it is most fortunate in 
its conductor, a man of sensitive feeling 
for rhythm, nuance, tone color and dyna- 
mics. It was most evident last evening 
that he had succeeded in gaining to the 
fullest degree the respect and willing re- 
sponse of his band. , 

The first number, the “Meistersinger”’ 
Vorspiel, revealed a precise attack, good 
tone and adequate understanding of the 
content of the work. The brass section 
is at present weak in sonority, attack 
and general effect. The exquisite quality 
and ensemble of the first violin section in 
the return of the “Prize Song” theme 
near the end should be noted. 

In “Dich Theure Halle” from “Tann- 
hiiuser” Esther Plumb, now of Chicago, 
but a Davenport girl by long residence, 
disclosed a sonorous and well controlled 
mezzo-contralto with a most intelligent 
and finely conceived interpretation. She 
received a well deserved tribute of ap- 
plause and responded with an encore. 

The Allegro Moderato movement of 

















Cha 


Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony 
closed the first half of the program. 
Here there were new laurels for players 
and conductor alike. The final impres- 
sion was one of deepening wonder that 
so beautiful and compelling a_ result 
could have been achieved in so brief a 
time, and that too by a band many of 
whom must have been unfamiliar with 
the literature and technique of a sym- 
phony orchestra. Mr. Becker and his 
musicians received at the conclusion of 
this number a richly deserved ovation. 

The second part of the program intro- 


duced Robert McDonald, a_ favorably 
known Tri-City teacher and pianist, in 
the Saint-Saens G Minor Concerto. Bar- 
ring a certain, and most natural, inflexi- 
bility, the orchestra adequately supported 
the solo player. Mr. McDonald brought 
to his work an adequate technique, and 
the appropriate fleetness so evidently de- 
manded, joined with an apparent enjoy- 
ment in the work, which was reflected in 
the audience. Mr. McDonald was en- 
thusiastically recalled, and gave a fine 
rendering of the “Sussex Mummer’s 
Christmas Carol” of Percy Grainger. 


The concert closed with three Tschai- 
kowsky numbers, of which the “Elegie’”’ 
(for strings alone) showed again the fine 
promise of this important orchestral 
choir. The “March Slav” lacked the 
grim, stark quality which is its salient 
characteristic. The “Dornroeschen” 
waltz was the other number. 

Not only as a début, but as a distinct 
artistic offering of charm and inspira- 
tion, the entire affair was an unqualified 
success, pregnant with enormous possi- 
bilities for good in the Tri-Cities. 

bm B. C. 





EAU CLAIRE HAS ITS SIXTH FESTIVAL 





Two Days of Well Presented 
Music—St. Paul Contralto 
a Leading Soloist 


T. PAUL, MINN., May 31.—Esther 
Jones-Guyer, contralto of St. Paul, 
has returned from an important festival 
engagement in Eau Claire, Wis. Harry 
Phillips, the Twin City baritone, sang a 
return engagement on the same occa- 
sion. Both singers excited complimen 
tary comment. 

The occasion was the sixth annual fes- 
tival of the Philharmonic Society of Eau 
Claire, covering two successive dates. 
The first performance included Gaul’s 
“The Holy City” by the Philharmonic 
Chorus and Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Edwin Howard. Assisting solo- 
ists were Monica Graham Stults of Chi- 
cago and Mrs. Guyer and Mr. Phillips 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis. A miscel- 
laneous program followed the oratorio, 
each of the soloists appearing. Of Mr. 
Phillips’s work, a leading Eau Claire 
critic said: “Mr. Phillips gave of his 
best and that means the best in vocaliza- 
tion and style.” The same writer said 
of Mrs. Guyer: “Her voice is particu- 
larly rich and full and especially sweet 
in the lower register. She sings with 
composure, dramatic expression and ex 
cellent taste.” 
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The second concert was given over to 
a Children’s Chorus, G. A. Burt, con- 
ductor; the Philharmonic Orchestra, a 
Ladies’ Chorus. and the Elks’ Glee Club, 
with Mrs. Guyer, Ernst H. Miles, bari- 
tone, and Sigurd Rishovd, violinist, as 
soloists. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Bernice Sloat, Mrs. Christian Midelfart, 
Mrs. Matilda Anderson Rishovd and A. 
C. Gillette. Mrs. Guyer sang a group of 
songs by Rubinstein, Strauss, Franz, 
Coleridge-Taylor, Rogers and Chadwick, 
and another of “Indian Songs” (in cos- 
tume), by Lieurance and Cadman. 

The officers of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety are: President, Mrs. F. H. 
Graham; vice-president, Dr. Christian 
Midelfart; treasurer, Richard Westlund; 
secretary, Mildred Henry. The directors 
announce as the purpose of the organiza- 
tion, “the education as well as the enter- 
tainment of all and the general uplift 
of the city.” r. L. C. B. 


Olivet Institute of Chicago Doing a 


Notable Musical Work 

CHICAGO, May 22.—Jean O. Rydstrom, 
musical director of the Olivet Institute, 
a church settlement on the North Side 
of Chicago, reports an enormous amount 
of work accomplished in the last six 
years. More than 100,000 persons now 
enjoy the advantages of this institution. 
Among the musical branches which Mr. 
Rydstrom has established are a _ band, 
two orchestras, three children’s choruses, 
a boys’ choir, two senior male choruses 


and a quartet. M. | 
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ST. LOUIS TO HEAR 
ELLIS GRAND OPERA 


Business Men Guarantee $25,000 
for Two Performances on 


Nov. 1 and 2 


St. Louis, June 3.—Opera enthusiasts 
are extremely pleased over an announce- 
ment made this week to the effect that 
the Executive Board of the St. Louis 
Coliseum, through its manager, Frank 
Robinson, and Elizabeth Cueny, the: local 
concert manager, have raised a guaran- 
tee of $27,000 among the city’s promi- 
nent business men to insure two per- 
formances of the Ellis Grand Opera 
Company on Nov. 1 and 2, at the Coli- 
seum. This immense auditorium has not 
been used since the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany appeared for four performances. 
At that time a temporary stage was 
erected, but it was not an entire success 
and has never since been attempted. 

The Coliseum is at present controlled 
by the Business Men’s League. With 
$5,000 of the guarantee it is proposed 





to erect a portable stage on which can 
be produced not only grand opera but 
a number of other attractions which can- 
not come here now owing to the limited 
c. pacity of our local stages. The Ellis 
Opera Company will produce “Carmen” 
and “Il Trovatore” with its excellent 
cast, which will include Geraldine Farrar, 
Louise Homer, Emmy Destinn, Helen 
Stanley, Lucien Muratore, Clarence 
Whitehill, and others of repute. Man- 
ager Robinson announces that this guar- 
antee has been obtained jointly with 
Miss Cueny, who has represented Mr. 
Ellis’s attractions in St. Louis for the 
last two years. The new _ seating 
will have a capacity of about 5000, with 
prices ranging from $5 down to $1, with 
1500 seats at the last named price. 

The management of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra has announced the en- 
gagement of Percy Grainger, pianist; 
Mischa Elman, violinist, and Emilio de 
Gogorza, baritone, in addition to the 
soloists already named, for next season. 
This leaves five to be engaged. An- 
nouncement was also made of the in- 
crease in the number of men in the 
orchestra to eighty. Manager Gaines 
announces that the advance season sale 
is greater, to date, than it has been in 
the last three or four years preceding. 

H. W. C. 





FLORENCE MACBETH CHARMS 
SIOUX FALLS AUDIENCE 


Coloratura Soprano Displays Vocal 
Flexibility and Sweetness—Reception 
in Her Honor by Local Impresario 





Music-lovers of Sioux Falls, Iowa, 
were treated to one of the most delight- 
ful concerts of the season the evening 





Florence Macbeth, Whose Singing Cap- 
tivated Her Sioux Falls Hearers 


of May 22, in the appearance of Flor- 
ence Macbeth, the coloratura soprano, 


under the management of Daniel Mayer. 
It was South Dakota’s first opportunity 
to hear the young prima donna and the 
“Minnesota Nightingale” captivated her 
hearers in the well filled auditorium of 
the City Temple. Sweet and charming 
in manner and with a voice like a silver 
bell, Miss Macbeth won all hearts from 
her first number to her final encore, 
“Annie Laurie.” 

The singer’s clear coloratura was won- 
derfully displayed in the “Qui la voce” 
from “I Puritani,” by Bellini, which gave 
her an excellent opportunity to reveal 
the range of her flexible sweet voice. 
Dell’ Acqua’s “Villanelle,” “Star Trysts,” 
by Marion Bauer, and the “Celtic Love 
Song,” by Worrell, were beautifully 
sung, as was the lovely song, “Tes Yeux.” 
Miss Macbeth responded to liberal ap- 
plause with several encores. 

After the concert Mrs. Boyce, the local 
impresario, held a reception in her home 
in West Ninth Street in honor of Miss 
Macbeth and Mr. Wurzburger. 





Loving Cup for Strand Theater’s Mu- 
sical Director 


In appreciation of his service in main- 
taining a high musical standard at the 
Strand Theater, New York, Carl Edou- 
arde, the musical director, was pre- 
sented with a silver loving cup on the 
evening of May 30. John Philip Sousa 
made the presentation speech and Mr. 
Edouarde showed his appreciation by 
conducting a number composed especially 
for the occasion. Chief among the 
things that have _ distinguished the 
Strand from other moving picture the- 
aters has been the music under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Edouarde. Mr. Edouarde 
was born in Cleveland and obtained his 
musical education in this country and 
Europe. He was graduated from the 





30 cents per copy at all music stores 


Publishers 
(Formerly Hinds, Noble & Eldredge) 


Mabel Riegelman Sings Cradle Song 


Everywhere in her recent tour which 
included every City and State in the 
Far West, from Texas to Montana, 
enthusiastic audiences greeted this 
wonderful singer and excellent song. 





Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. 
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Royal Conservatory at Leipsic in 1899. 
Returning to this country he made a tour 
with Liberati’s Band as violin virtuoso. 
Following this Mr. Edouarde assumed 
the professorship of harmony and theory 


4 
in the Cleveland Conservatory of Music. 
He resigned this chair several years 
later to become a conductor of Knaap’s 
Millionaire Band, after which he organ- 
ized the Carl Edouarde Concert Band. 
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Walter Anthony, in San 
Francisco Chronicle, 
March 13, 1916: 


“Il can imagine nothing in 
the range of vocal expres- 
siveness more ideally per- 
fect than her ‘Care Selve,’ 
nor more Schubertian than 
her ‘Du bist die Ruh.’ There 
is in Miss Hinkle’s art the 
suggestion that she is the 
greatest oratorio singer in 
the world. | believe that 
she is.’’ 
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AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
SOPRANO 


FLORENCE 


HINKLE 


Hailed on the “Pacific Coast 
and al the 
Cincinnati May qGestiwal 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 








Redfern Mason, in San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, Mar. 13, 
1916: 


“She sings English so that 
it sounds as musical as Ital- 
ian. She gave us Purcell’s 
delicious ‘Come Unto These 
Yellow Sands’ and sang it 
with a purity of enunciation 
that should make ninety-nine 
of a hundred of our good 
people, who pretend to sing 
in English, blush for shame.”’ 


























Abbie Gerrish Jones, 


absolute satisfaction, 





in Pacific Coast Musical 
Review, April 8, 1916: 


‘‘To hear Florence Hinkle sing is to experi- 
ence the keenest delight allied with the most 
There is but one term to 
apply to Florence Hinkle’s art, and it is the 
summing up of the whole—that is ‘perfection’.’’ 























In Mendelssohn’ s 


“St. Paul ”’ 


AT THE CINCINNATI FESTIVAL 














J. H. Thuman, in 
The Enquirer: 


‘‘The finish of her 
singing, the purity 
of her voice and 
the musical basis 
of her art are to 
be admired even 
more than when 


here. The beloved 








In Beethoven's 9th 
Symphony and 
Solemn Mass 
Enquirer: “‘The 

splendid quality 

of Miss Hinkle’s 
she first appeared voice.”’ 


In Pierne’s 
‘Children’s Crusade ”’ 


J. H. Thuman, in 
The Enquirer: 


“Miss Hinkle, 
singing as beauti- 
fully as she has 
done throughout 
this Festival, gave 
the part of Alain 
in an exquisite 











aria ‘Jerusalem, 





Thou That Killest 
the Prophets’ was 
a notable example 
of fine singing.’ 


























In Brahms’s “A German Requiem’ 
J. H. Thuman, in The En- 
quirer: 

‘“‘Miss Hinkle, whose ser- 
vices at the Festival have 
been little short of heroic, 
never sang more beautifully 
than she did the solo ‘Ye 
Now Are Sorrowful.’ It was 
the most exquisite singing 
imaginable.’’ 
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Management : 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, | West 34th Street. New York 


manner.” 


























The Times-Star: 

“The soloists were ade- 
quate, some of them dis- 
tinguished, and one, Miss 
Florence Hinkle, above crit- 
icism. More than that, Miss 
Hinkle’s exquisite art, her 
liquid soprano tones, and the 
sincerity of her work elicited 
plaudits during the Festival 
and encomiums when it now 
has passed into history.” 
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MISS BRINTON WINS 
PHILADELPHIA PRAISE 
IN “ POP” CONCERT 




















Elsie Morris Brinton, Contralto, of 
Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 1.— One 


of the soloists who recently appeared 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in_ its 
series of “pop” concerts was Elsie 
Morris Brinton, contralto, who displayed 
a full, rich voice in her interpretation of 
the aria “Spring with Her Dower” from 
“Samson et Dalila,” followed by a group 
of American songs. 

Miss Brinton is a society girl, who is 
planning to devote herself seriously to 
her chosen field of art. Her hearers at 
her recent concert appearance were en- 
thusiastic in appeciation of her musi- 
cianship and intelligence. 


EARLY MILITARY MUSIC 


the First Instrument—Pioneer 
Work of Turkish Bands 


The earliest form that military music 
took is believed to have been the use of 
the drum, says The Etude. Men mar- 
veled at the sound of the drum, believ- 
ing it to be the voice of a spirit. The 
warrior believed that he “had but to rub 
it on his thighs, and he was immediately 
endowed with irresistible strength, 
whilst the voice of the god or spirit was 
found most efficacious in creating fear 
and dismay in his enemies.” i 

Oboes were introduced into the British 
Army in the year 1678, when six of them 
were granted to the Horse Grenadiers, a 
“new sort of soldier,” says Evelyn, “who 
served both mounted and dismounted.” 
A few years later when regiments of 
dragoons were raised, _ they _ were 
equipped similar to the Horse Grena- 
diers, and one oboe and two drums were 
allowed each troop. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century 
continental Europe was much enamoured 
of Turkish Bands, which marched with 
the regiments of nearly all countries. 
These bands usually comprised three 
small and two large oboes, one or more 


Drum 


fifes, all of a very shrill character shriek- 
ing in unison to an accompaniment of 
one large, two small, three or more tenor 
drums and one big bass drum. Addi- 
tional color was secured by means of 
three pairs of cymbals and a pair of 
triangles. The band was gorgeously ar- 
rayed. It was with these bands in mind, 
probably, that Beethoven composed his 
famous “Turkish March.” 

The foundation of military bands in 
the Austro-Hungarian army is said to 
date from 1741, when the Chevalier von 
der Trenck marched into Vienna at the 
peed of his troops preceded by a Turkish 
band. 


PITTSBURGH HIGH SCHOOLS 
JOIN FORCES IN CONCERT 


Third Annual Program Shows Gratify- 
ing Progress of Students Under 
Supervisor Earhart 


PITTSBURGH, June 6.—A high school 
chorus of 500 voices, assisted by an or- 
chestra of 200 pieces, participated in the 
third annual concert of the combined 
choruses and orchestras of the Pittsburgh 
high schools in Exposition Music Hall 
Monday night, under the direction of 
Will Earhart, supervisor of music in the 
city schools. It was Mr. Earhart who 
inaugurated these concerts, which grow 
in interest each year. 

Of the offerings perhaps the most tune- 
ful presented was Mozart’s “Don Juan” 
overture by the orchestra and Haydn’s 
“The Heavens Are Telling’ from “The 
Creation,” the latter being participated 
in by the splendid chorus, which con- 
tinues to make marked progress in a mu- 
sical way. The funds derived will be 
used to purchase instruments for the 
orchestra, since the city makes not pro- 
vision for this. 

Quite a number of choruses were sung 
at the festival of song, among them 
being such melodies as “June,” “The 
Skylark,” “Old  Ironsides” and “O 
Captain, My Captain.” There were 
also solo numbers by some of the orches- 
tra members, the entire performance 
concluding with a choral number, “With 





Sheathed Swords” from Costa’s ‘“Naa- 
man.” The accompanists were Belle 
Tolochko and Marie Frederick. 

= Gc. Be. 


Choir of All Saints Church, Brooklyn, 
Completes Successful Season 

The choir of All Saints 

Brooklyn has completed the first season 

since its reorganization under the leader- 

ship of N. Lindsay Norden. The plan 


has been to make the vesper services 
musical throughout, maintaining the 
usual service at morning prayer. All of 


the music at the vesper services has been 
sung unaccompanied, an ideal which is 
the hope of many choirs and choirmas- 
ters, but, nevertheless, rarely achieved. 
During the season the choir attended 
fifty-one rehearsals, and sang at 100 
services, not including those of missiun 
week. Three, and sometimes four an- 
thems have been sung at the vesper serv- 
ices. Outside of the hymns and psalms 
sixty-seven different compositions were 
rehearsed and given. The choir gave two 
special services, one consisting of compo- 
sitions descriptive of the life of Christ, 
and another from the American, Rus- 
sian, English, German and_ French 
schools of religious music. 


Music Advanced as “Baby Bandit” Cure 


More music in the grammar schools, 
Says a recent Chicago dispatch to the 
New York American; would mean fewer 
“baby bandits,” according to the theories 
set forth at the annual meeting of the 
Tomlins Society, of Chicago, in the City 
Club, in honor of William L. Tomlins, 
for twenty-five years director of the 
Apollo Club. “The uplifting influence 
of music, as Mr. Tomlins teaches it, can- 
not be overestimated,” said W. F. Hypes, 
wholesale manager of Marshall Field & 
Co. “I attribute a great deal of my suc- 
cess in business to the moral stimulus I 
received while in the Apollo Club under 
Mr. Tomlins.” 


Church of 








Charleroi Musical Auxiliary 
Closes Season with Concert 























Members of Charleroi (Pa.) Musical Auxiliary Chorus 





HARLEROI, PA., June 5. 


The Charleroi Musical Auxiliary concluded an ac- 


tive season with its second concert, given on May 8, with soloists from its 


membership heard in addition to the chorus numbers. 
the officers of the club are shown as follows: 


In the accompanying picture 
Beginning second from left on 


front row, May Barth, treasurer and accompanist; Bethel Bowman, vice-president; 


Bertha Haines, director; Della Jacobs, president; 


Margaret Whitlatch, secretary. 








“ THE TROUBADOUR,” 
BY H. P. HOPKINS, 
GAINS APPROVAL 
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Harry Patterson Hopkins, Composer. 


At the New York Hippodrome last 
week, a new composition, “The Trouba 
dour,” by Harry Patterson Hopkins, was 
“tried out” by John Philip Sousa. It is 
a work for soprano solo and full band. 
The soloist chosen by the composer was 
Sara Storm Crommer, soprano, of Bal- 
timore, who came to New York especially 
to sing it. 

Mr. Sousa was so pleased with the 
character of the work that he not only 
gave Mr. Hopkins a letter of introduc- 
tion to his publishers, but later accom- 
panied the composer to their offices to 
arrange a hearing of the work. If it is 
accepted Mr. Sousa will produce it with 
his band at an early date. 


Engagements in South Will Occupy 
Margaret Chapman’s Summer 
Margaret Chapman, the New York so- 
prano, who made such a decided impres- 
sion as soloist with the Arion Society 
of Brooklyn, Eugene Klee, director, the 


last Sunday evening in April, will leave 
the city on June 25 to fill engagements 
in the South. She will make a return 
appearance at the Peabody Chautauqua, 
Nashville, Tenn., on June 28, and will 
also be heard at the Summer School 
concerts of the University of Tennessee 
at Knoxville in July. In addition to her 
appearance in Brooklyn Mrs. Chapman 
has appeared this season before the Con- 
gressional Club, Washington, D. C.; at 
Ward-Belmont, Nashville, and _ several 
other engagements in the South, as well 
as social engagements in New Yerk. 


Huntington High School Students in 
“Pirates of Penzance.” 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., May 31.—The 
Huntington Theater was crowded on Sun- 
day evening, when the High School’s 
students presented “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” under the direction of Sarah 
Galloway. The dramatic instructor was 
Iistelle B. Timms and to her a good deal 
of credit is due for the good showing 
made by the young players. Among the 
principals were Janet Parsons, John 
Dimmick, Eugene Neal and _ Russell 
Kirk. 


A Boon to Musicians in Small Towns 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find postal order for $2.00 for 
which please send me MusIcAL AMERICA 
for another year. I could not well do 
without it. Aside from its newsiness, I 
believe it to be one of the most potent 
factors in the musical development and 
progress of America at the present day 
and is, indeed, a boon to the isolated 
musicians in small towns. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. R. C. BrIGGs. 

Taylor, Tex., May 27, 1916. 
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SAVE YOUR SKIN 
Elman, Parlow, Spalding, Hartmann 
and other great violinists use Williams 
Soft Rubber Chin Rest, because it does 
not chafe or irritate the skin; is easy to 
grip and is Sanitary and Soft. 
ry One To-day $ 
b at your dealer 1.25 
THE R. 8. WILLIAMS & 
SONS ©O., Ltd. Cf 
145 Yonge S&t., Toronto, Canada mr“ 
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MARCEL CHARLIER 


Conductor of French Opera with Chicago Grand Opera Company for the past six 
years, will open Chicago Studio for Vocal Instruction and Coaching in September, 1916. 


Now on tour with Julia Claussen, Address, CONGRESS HOTEL, CHICAGO 
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ARNALDO CONTI 


Former Musical Director of the 


BOSTON OPERA CO. 


70 Park Ave., corner 38th St., NEW YORK 
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REVERTING TO THE CLASSICS 


Tendency Among Pianists to Place the Ancient and Modern Side by Side on Their Programs— 
Revival of Interest in Works of Lully, Couperin, Rameau, the Scarlattis and Their Contem- 
poraries— What Is Needed in the Playing of Bach 








By HARRIETTE BROWER 




















NE of the most notable tendencies of 
the pianistic world of to-day is the 
juxtaposition of ancient and of modern 
works on the same program. We have 
the new and untried, the ultra-modern, 
the futuristic, side by side with the 
gentle, sprightly themes of a bygone 
age. It is true, the vague, inscrutable, 
befogged gropings of some of the pres- 
ent-day writers, who are ever reaching 
out for the unattainable, are in strange 
contrast with the products of that hap- 
pier time when people were more con- 


tent with life and their environment, or, 
if they were unhappy and discontented, 
had not learned to express those feelings 
in music. . 

Surely there could scarcely be a 
greater contrast in any line of art than 
that between the works of the futurist 
and the music written a century and a 
half or two centuries ago. Suppose you 
were fighting your way along a rocky 
coast, the sea lashing the shore at your 
feet, the clouds black and threatening 
and the fierce gale tearing at your gar- 
ments. Then suppose that in an instant 
the scene could change and you could 
be transported to a smiling landscape, 
the sun shining, flowers blooming and 
all peace and harmony—perhaps Gluck’s 
“Elysian Fields,” or some spot equally 
calm and refreshing. You would experi- 
ence something of the relief with which 
one listens to the sunny strains of the 
older masters after one’s ears have been 
battered by the strenuous clash of mod- 
ern chords and discords. 

This does not mean that we do not 


want to hear the new, that we are not 
on the lookout for everything that means 
true advancement, for all that opens a 
new door for thought and expression. 
It is bracing, occasionally, to be bat- 
tered about by a gale, but, thank Heaven, 
we can come out on the peaceful land- 
scape afterward with a sense of relief. 

Program-makers apprehend the pres- 
ent desire for contrast of the new with 
the old and are giving it to us in large 
measure. It is a healthy sign. It shows 
we have not our faces set so securely 
toward the future that we cannot turn 
back to gather the fragrant flowers of 
a classic age, when composers wrote 
things of sheer beauty, beauty for its 
own sake. 

During the piano season just past 
some of these offerings from the distant 
past have been fascinating in the ex- 
treme. It might be interesting as well 
as profitable to make a little inventory 
of what has been recently heard in the 
concert room. 


Before Mozart 


Some of us are apt to look kack to the 
music written before Mozart—always 
excepting Bach, who was the mighty 
giant, towering for all time—as to some- 
thing puerile and insignificant. To be 
sure, the composers of two centuries ago 
did not know the chord combinations that 
we know, nor the dissonances either, for 
the matter of that. But they had the 
same feelings, passions, longings, loves, 
and strove the best they knew how to 
depict these emotions in tones. Their 
means of expressing these emotions were 
much simpler than the modern ways, 
now so complex. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


Operatic and Concert Summer Courses 
INCLUDING DRAMATIC WORK 


(Voice Culture Optional) 


BEGINNING JULY 5, 1916 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
JOSEF PASTERNACK 


Conductor of Metropolitan and Century Opera Companies. 
MME. ANNA E., ZIEGLER 
Voice Teacher and Director of Ziegler Institute, 1425 Broadway, New York. 


(Metropolitan Opera House.) 


During the summer. months classes in Musicianship, Coaching, Music Supervisorship of 
Public Schools by 


TALI ESEN MORGAN 


and Voice Culture (optional) 


By MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER 


The Course will be held in the country (Berkshire Foothills) and in New York City at the 
Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing. 
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THULE 


PARKS 


wins success in Elgar’s 
‘‘Banner of St. George’’ and 
Haydn’s 
Euterpean Club Oratorio So- 
ciety of Allentown, Pa. 


and few sweeter singers have appeared 
upon the lyric stage. 


lection as soloist, and became an instan- 
taneous favorite, which must come with 
pure, well rounded tones, smoothly pol- 


ished inflections and dramatic emphasis.” — 
Allentown Democrat. 
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‘‘Creation’’ with 


“The soloist was Miss Elizabeth Parks 


She was a happy se- 
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Take, for example, Jean Baptiste 
Lully, who finished his career before 
Bach’s began, for he passed away when 
Bach was but two years old. He is called 
the originator of the opera; he wrote 
twenty of them. One wonders with what 
feelings he would attend a performance 
of “Die Meistersinger” or “Boris.” He 
wrote charming melodies for the harpsi- 
chord, judging from those we have lis- 
tened to during the past season, and no 
doubt there are many more delicious bits 
waiting to be discovered and edited, 
fancifully named and brought to our 
notice. Arthur Shattuck played an ex- 
quisite little “Air Tendre” of Lully and 
a “Courante,’ both pieces edited by 
Louis Diemer. 

Then there is Francois Couperin, the 
most famous of a distinguished family 
of French musicians. He was born in 
Paris, seventeen years before Bach saw 
the light. Couperin was the first great 
composer to write for the harpsichord. 
He had a wealth of ideas and a fine mel- 
odic sense; he tried to represent in music 
the customs of his country, its rustic 
fétes and so on. From him we had “The 
Harvesters,” played by Gabrilowitsch, a 
charming little piece, full of brightness 
and gaiety. Later in the season, Novaes 
gave “La tendre Nanette,” full of naive, 
dainty charm. It would be pleasant to 
record that we were given the oppor- 
tunity to hear more of this composer who 
did so much for clavier music; there is 
surely a whole collection of his interest- 
ing pieces waiting to be brought for- 
ward. 

The Daquin “Coucou” was played by 
Paderewski, Gabrilowitsch and Wittgen- 
stein. This little piece never fails to 
charm when played with pearly touch 
and fleet fingers. From Novaes we heard 
“L’Hirondelle” and from Harold Henry 
a Prestissimo. We should like to hear 
more from this composer. 


Rameau and the Scarlattis 


With Rameau we feel a little more 
familiar, through his Tambourin and 
Gavotte with Variations, both of which 
occassionally appear on pianists’ pro- 
grams. Godowsky has edited the former 
and in this edition it was played by Witt- 
genstein, while Gabrilowitsch rendered 
it in a form nearer like the original. 
Rameau antedated Bach by a couple of 
years. He is credited with being the 
first to reduce the study of chords to a 
system. Copeland introduced two new 
Rameau numbers in his first New York 
recital, namely, “L’Egyptienne” and 
“L’Enharmonique,” both interesting. 

In the Scarlattis we seem to find a 
living link of the past with the present. 
Though the father, Alessandro, was born 
a quarter of a century before Bach, the 
son, Domenico, saw the light the same 
year as did Bach. The latter wrote in a 
more modern style, in our sense of the 
term, than any one who had preceded 
him. He found new effects, gained by 
crossing hands, by breaking chords or 
changing accents. He was one of the 
most brilliant virtuosi of his period. 
Even to-day his music is not easy to 
play, for it requires such lightness, vi- 
vacity and speed. His piano sonatas, 
retouched to fit our modern instruments, 
are full of charm. The pianist who can 
play them as they should be played, with 
clean-cut, well-balanced touch, correct 
tone values and artistic style, must have 
a thoroughly developed technique. 

Gabrilowitsch, at his first historical 
recital, brought out the Sonata in A 
Maior; Wittgenstein played a delicious 
Presto; Mme. Zeisler gave us the famil- 
iar Pastorale and Caprice and also an 
Allegrissimo. Copeland also played the 
Pastorale and Caprice, as well as two 
short Sonatas, Nos. 1 and 5. 


The Piano Music of Bach 


To the general listener Bach’s piano 
music seems dry, uninteresting, impos- 
sible to grasp or understand. One reason 
for this is that it is not heard constantly 
enough to become known to the hearer. 
We are grateful to the pianists when they 
bring forward some Bach music, thus 
making it more familiar to the general 
public. Another reason for finding it 
dry is often because it is not played in- 
terestingly, with variety of touch and 
tone, with true comprehension of its 
meaning. When this music is _ intelli- 
gently performed, it is found to be built 


on lines of classic form and also to be 
filled with almost every emotion that can 
be felt or put into tones. Bach could be 
both sad and gay, severe and jovial, 
bright and joyous as well as stately and 
solemn. When Bauer plays the little F 
Major Invention, we feel the music in 
our feet, so infectiously gay is it. He 
also plays the B Flat Invention with ten- 
der charm. Both these Inventions, to- 
gether with two others, were well played 
this year by Leginska. 

What of the great Chromatic Fantasie 
and Fugue, one of the marvels of Bach’s 
mighty genius? It seems to reach out to 
us a personal touch from the past. It 
sounds as fresh as though only recently 
conceived, and must have seemed futurist 
music at the time it was written. And 
what of its intellectual and emotional 
companion, the violin Chaconne, which 
has been transcribed for the piano by 
Busoni? We enjoyed them both, the 
former from the hands of Zeisler, Gabril- 
owitsch and Powell, the latter from 
Novaes and Hunter Welsh. 

Then there was the Organ Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor (Busoni), which both 
Leginska and Wittgenstein brought out; 
the Bach-Busoni Organ Chorales, given 
by Percy Grainger and Ornstein, and the 
Fantasie in C Minor, played by Cooper. 

Vecsei reminded us of the Concerto 
in four parts, which he performed con- 
vincingly. Grainger played the Prelude 
and Fugue in A Minor, and Copeland 
a part of the Italian Concerto. Other 
Inventions have been heard as well as 
some of the Preludes and Fugues from 
the “Well Tempered Clavichord.” 


More Analysis Needed 


It is seen from the above brief sur- 
vey that pianists have not failed to give 
us Bach, but we want more of him until 
his music shall become more intelligible 
to the general listener. All students 
who study with reputable teachers work 
on Bach. At many studio musicales and 
recitals his music has the place of honor. 
This is all good as far as it goes. What 
we most need is more analysis of the 
construction of the music and its mean- 
ing, more technical facility to bring out 
the various voices properly, to make the 
whole intelligible. 

It cannot be affirmed that the compo- 
sitions of his gifted son, Philip Emanuel 
Bach, receive the attention they deserve. 
There is a stirring little Allegro in F 
Minor, which is useful. Gabrilowitsch 
placed the Rondo in B Minor on his 
“historical program.” Mme Méro uses 
some lovely and little known things, 
among others a Rondo in E Major. She 
plays the Organ Concerto in D Minor, 
by Friedman Bach. This has been ar- 
ranged for piano by Stradel. The same 
artist includes a Passacaglia by Fresco- 
baldi (Stradel) and a Gigue by Hassler 
on her programs. She also finds some 
useful numbers by Handel, among them 
a set of Variations in D Minor and a 
Gigue in G Minor. 

In spite of the centuries that lie be- 
tween and the wonderful advancement of 
instrumental music, the compositions of 
a bygone time have a subtle power of 
appeal and charm. If we look for beauty 
of form and serenity of spirit, care-free 
gaiety and noble aspiration, we can find 
them by going back to the classic, and 
steeping ourselves in this pure font of 
melody and harmony. 


(All Rights Reserved.) 


Mme. Frances Alda (Mrs. Guilio Gatti- 
Casazza), wife of the general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave 
a birthday party May 31, for fifty of 
her friends in her apartment in Alwyn 
Court, Seventh Avenue and Fifty-eighth 
Street, New York. 








What H. E. KREHBIEL 


In the N. Y. TRIBUNE, MAY 1, 1916 
SAID OF THE 


EDITH RUBELTRIO 


Edith Rubel, Violin 
Vera Poppe, Cello 
Brenda Putnam, Piano 


“The concert was an experiment which 
proved to be highly successful. The audience 
was in a firm state of enthusiasm within five 
minutes after the music began, and for a time 
it seemed as if every number on the pro- 
gramme would have to be repeated. The Frio 
not only played beautifully, but disclosed a 
remarkable appreciation of the pieces, which 
covered a wide range of feeling, from the 
roistering humor of ‘Dandy Jim’ to the deep 
pathos of the slave spiritual ‘Deep River.’ ”’ 
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SEES LOWER MIDDLE CLASS 
AS OUR FUTURE OPERA LOVERS 








Once We Can Arouse This Public to Demand Municipal Opera 
Houses Their Sense of Ownership Will Make the Art a 
Vital Force in Our Daily Life, Says Dora de Phillippe— 
Building Programs for Chautauqua Audiences 








é¢7T is the lower middle class Ameri- 

cans whom we must proselyte if we 
are to make grand opera an institution 
in America.” 

Such is the suggestion of Dora de 
Phillippe, the soprano, whose operatic 
experience in this country, gained in a 
number of organizations, has given her 
an insight into the attitude of our public 
toward this branch of the art. 

“It is the lower middle class, the people 
who are now devoted to 1agtime,” said 


Mme. de Phillippe, “that we must con- 
vert to a love for grand opera if we ‘are 
to make it a real factor in our everyday 
life, as it is in Europe. When this class 
of people comes to love opera that will 
solve the question of how we are to 
create a system of municipal opera 
houses in this country. They will de- 
mand that their own particular city have 
its own opera house. 

“This will give the people a sense of 
ownership in the enterprise. And when 
Mrs. A. declares: ‘We have a fine opera 
house in Kankakee!’ Mrs. B. will reply, 
‘It’s not as fine as ours in Oshkosh.’ There 
you have the element of pride in the 
opera house as a civic institution. When 
this is created grand opera will become 
a vital thing in the people’s lives.” 


Her Opera Career Here 


As before mentioned, Mme. de Phillippe 
does not discuss the operatic tastes of 
America from experience gleaned merely 
in one opera house. For instance, she 
sang under Giorgio Polacco’s baton in 
San Francisco as a member of the com- 
pany with which Tetrazzini appeared. 
She was later one of the sopranos who 
alternated as Madama Butterfly in 
Henry W. Savage’s production of the 
Puccini opera in English, covering the 
entire country. Subsequently she ap- 
peared with the National Opera of Can- 
ada, both in Montreal and on tour. Dur- 
ing the season just closed she sang with 
the Chicago Opera—an engagement de- 
ferred for a year because of the war-— 
and she is re-engaged by Campanini for 
next season. Verily, a considerably 
diversified career in America! 

During the past season with the Cam- 
panini forces Mme. de Phillippe sang 
(besides, of course, her famous role of 
Butterfly) the Shepherd Boy in “Tann- 
hiuser,” the Street Gamin and the Ap- 
prentice in “Louise,” and she would have 
sung Nedda in “Pagliacci” but for the 
illness which attacked her in the midst 
of the season. 

“It is funny how a singer’s success in 
one role pursues her all through her 


career,” remarked the soprano. “lor 


example, I became identified with Butter- 
fly after my success in the roéle with Mr. 
Savage, and although I successfully cre- 
role in 


ated the title ‘The Secret of 
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Dora de Phillippe, Gifted Operatic So- 
prano, Who Is to Make Long Chau- 
tauqua Tour 


Suzanne’ with the National Opera of 
Canada, the public insisted on remem- 
bering me as Butterfly. Now, I love the 
part, but when once a singer is identified 
with a role it becomes a tyrant and the 
singer is its slave.” 
Sensation of “Butterfly” Tour 

Mme. de Phillippe was asked what dif- 
ference she had observed in the apprecia- 
tion of the public for opera as viewed on 
the respective tours of the “Madama 





GERMAINE 


Dear Mr. Sieveking: 


For Professionals. 


Address: 
Pyatt Cottage, Columbia Ave., 


SCHNITZER ADOPTS SIEVEKING METHOD 


I cannot refrain from telling you what a favorable 


demonstrations you gave me of your method haS made on me. I think that your method is 
unique in utilization of your extensive anatomical knowledge of the movements employed in piano 
technique It had to be found, and you were the liscoverer 
I do believe that an admirable technique should result from the practicing of your exercises, 
which I myself use daily. I believe every young aspiring pianist would benefit inestimably by an 
initiation into Sieveking’s use of the ‘‘dead weight’’ in piano playing 
Sincerely yours, 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


Middle of June to Middle of September at Summer home 
Cedarhurst, Long Island 


MARTINUS SIEVEKING 


Marvelous Results Absolutely Guaranteed Within a Very Short Time 
Descriptive circular mailed on request 


impression the explanation and practical 


GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


Cedarhurst, L. I., N. Y. 








Butterfly” company and the Canada 
Opera. “It’s difficult to say,” replied the 
singer, “because the reception to the 
company on the ‘Butterfly’ tour was 
phenomenal. The visit of the company 
to the different towns was treated not 
as a musical occasion, but as a gala civic 
event. It would be a good thing for the 
piogress of opera in this country if other 
new operas could be found which could 
be taken on tour and made to arouse the 
geneial public as did ‘Butterfly.’ But 
where are any such operas?” 

Because of the sensational success of 
“Butterfly” on tour, Mme. de Phillippe 
finds it impossible to compare the public’s 
1eceptivity at that time to its attitude on 
the Canada company’s tour, which will 
be remembered as one of the fiascos that 
dot the course of opera in America. 

A new experience is in store for Mme. 
de Phillippe this summer, as she is to 
embark on a tour of two and a half 
months on the Redpath-Brockway Chau- 
tauqua circuit. “My concerts will be 
largely in Pennsylvania,” explained the 
singer. “I am to have as my assisting 
artists Donald McBeath, the violinist, 
who has been appearing with John Mc- 
Cormack on his tours, and Arthur Iied- 
ler, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
who is to be the pianist. 


An Immediate Appeal 


“T have been absorbed in the task of 
selecting my programs,” continued the 
soprano. “If I were making them out for 
an Afolian Hall audience it would be 
rather a different matter. For the gen- 
eral Chautauqua public of these Pennsyl- 
vania towns I have picked out programs 
which will make an immediate appeal to 
their feelings and their intelligence, and 
which will at the same time be good 
music.” 

Mme. de Phillippe showed her visitor 
advance copies of two of these programs, 
which were finely varied, of distinct ap- 
peal and real musical value. A feature 
is the group of folk songs in the original 
languages. A novelty will be the Hun- 
garian songs, sung by a singer who is 
partly Hungarian in lineage. Besides 
her regular programs Mme. de Phillippe 
has prepared a special program for use 
in case she is called on to sing on a Sun- 
day. 

A material sign of the soprano’s ap 
piaaching Redpath tour adorned the 
walls of her living room in the form of 
a reduced proof of the eight-sheet litho- 
viaphs which are to make familiar to her 
the likeness of the singer 


new public 
which is reproduced with the present 
article. 


Mme. de Phillippe related an incident 
showing a certain grade of musical ap- 
preciation as seen on the “Madama But- 
terfly” tour: “Ethel Houston (Suzuki) 


and I went shopping in Seattle. Said 
a shop girl to us: 
“*Are you with the Butterflies?’ We 


admitted that we were. 

“<‘That’s a burlesque show, ain’t it?’ 
she continued. Not wishing to disturb 
her childish belief, we assented. And we 
went away without disillusioning her as 
to her further impression of the nature 
of ‘Madama Butterfly,’ which was this: 

““VYou float up in the air on wires, 


don’t you?’” a. & G. 


Fredericksburg School of Music Closes 
Successful Season 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., June 
Fredericksburg School of Music, Fred- 
eric Arthur Franklin, director, closed 
a successful session by giving two re- 
citals on May 29 and 30. The programs 
consisted of selections by the school or- 
chestra of nineteen pieces; solos for 
piano, violin and voice, and numbers for 
two pianos, four and eight hands. Solos 
were also given by Mrs. A. Prescott 
Rowe, soprano, and Marjorie May 
Franklin, violinist and pianist, of the 
faculty. This school, which is located 
in its own building, is in a flourishing 
condition. The director, Mr. Franklin, is 
the composer of a long list of educational 
pieces for both piano and violin, and 
the compiler and arranger of collections 
of pieces for violin solo with piano ac- 
companiment 


1.—The 
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FAIRMONT CHORUS 
MAKES ITS DEBUT 


West Virginia Society Plans to 
Expand Its Activities and 
Programs 


FAIRMONT, W. VA., June 3.—What 
promises to be a strong factor in the 
musical upbuilding of Fairmont was re- 
vealed in the initial concert of the Fair- 
mont Choral Society on May 11. The 
concert was a big success, and the people 
of the community showed that they were 
in sympathy with the movement by giv- 


ing the chorus a packed house that netted 
a good sum. The organizers are laying 
the foundation of a society that will in 
the future be able to give three or four 
coneerts a year, including some of the 
leading oratorios with the best artists 
brought here for the solo work. 

jn the initial program the conductor’s 
idea was not to aim too high at first. 
‘the conductor is Louis Black, head of 
the University School of Music, Morgan- 
town. He showed marked skill as a di- 
rector. Hazel Bock presided at the piano, 
and Mrs. Lucille Gregg-Welch of Mor- 
gantown, at the organ. The program 
was as follows: 


‘“Matona, Lovely Maiden,’ Orlando Lassus 


(1520-1594); “Up, Up, Ye Dames,” Henry 
Leslie: “The Sands of Dee” (Solo, Miss Dil- 
gard), Macfarren; “The Bells of St. Michael's 
Tower,” Stewart; Sextet from ‘Lucia,’ Doni- 
zetti, Miss Edna Jacobs, Mrs. Wood, Mr. Sat- 
terfield, Mr. Barrington, Mr. Abbott, Mr. 
Randall ; Autumn, Grechaninof ; Sunrise, 
Taneyef; “Gallia,” (Solo, Mrs. Waddell), 
Gounod; “The Snow,” Elgar; for ladies’ 
chorus, two violins and piano; violins, Olive 
Wambaugh, Mary Dille. Anvil Chorus from 
“Trovatore,” Verdi; “The Heavens Are Tell- 
ing,” from “Creation,” Haydn: Trio, Miss 
Mulvey, Mr. Barrington, and Mr. Randall. 


Carl Friedberg to Play Reger Novelty 
in His New York Recital 


Carl Friedberg, the famous pianist, 
who will make his third American tour 
next season, will be heard in his first 
New York recital, Nov. 9. Mr. Fried- 
berg will play on this occasion Max 
Reger’s Variations, Op. 81, on a Theme 
by Bach, in memoriam of Reger’s death. 
This composition will have its first hear- 
ing then in America. Mr. Friedberg 
will also play some Brahms compositions 
which have never been heard in America. 
Mr. Friedberg leaves for Seal Harbor, 
Me., this week to be gone until the first 
of October, when his concert season 
starts. 





Albert Stoessel, Boston Violinist, to Wed 


Boston, May 28.—An engagement of 
much interest to Boston’s musical public 
is that of Albert Stoessel, the popular 
younz violinist of this city, to Julia 
Pickard of Auburndale, Mass. 


W. H. L. 


LESLIE 
HODGSON 


*‘A pianist of the highest 
ability. *** A most 
excellent teacher.”’ 

Teresa Carreno 


Special Summer Courses 
Pianoforte Playing 
June, July and August 


Applications by mail or 
personally to 


212 West 59th Street 
New York City 


’Phone, 2329 Columbus 








The De Bauere Studios 


of MUSIC and LANGUAGES 
Courses in Voice, Violin, Piano; also all the 
Modern Languages 
DICTION FOR SINGERS 
116 W. 76th St., New York 
Phone Schuyler 2528 
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BANDS PLAY BUT SMALL PART IN THE GREAT WAR 


Relegated by Changes in Military Tactics to a Position Much Less Important Than in Other Wars 
—American Pianist-Composer a Leader in the Work of Aiding Families of Paris Musicians— 


Mme. Edvina’s Triumph as ‘Marguerite’ at the Paris Opéra 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, May 17, 1916. 


HE music season is drawing to a 
close, and with the exception of the 
recent appearance of Mme. Edvina at 
the Grand Opéra, there has been no ar- 
tistic affair of extraordinary interest. 
As a whole, the winter and spring have 
witnessed increased activity in music 
circles, showing that even in a time of 
war, when people’s thoughts are cer- 
tainly more fixed on trenches and hos- 
pitals than on the stage, music is kept 
alive for the pure love of it. When good 
musicians have allowed their names to 
go on a program it has been for charity, 
and the few well-known artists who have 
remained in Paris have been most gen- 
erous with their talents. 
All other wars, according to tradition, 


have carried music as a part of the fit- 
ting out, not only the fife and drum, but 
bands complete being considered almost 
indispensable to armies. At the begin- 
ning of the present conflict bands of 
music left with the regiments, but soon 
found there was little use for them, ex- 
cept to tell the enemy their position. 
Marching along miles a day, music was 
in olden times thought a spur to victory, 
but not so in these days of modern meth- 
ods, when soldiers dig holes in the 
ground and build their “pens” like rab- 
bit warrens. There are concerts, yes, 
almost nightly, in all the trenches, but 
the men that sing are amateurs, mostly, 
and a band of music would be heard with 
the greatest distrust from one trench to 
another. The enemy would at once know 
that “something was up,” and that in 
this way the other was trying to distract 
his attention. 

I have not heard any military music 
except at the Trocadéro. Many regi- 
ments have I noticed in the street, and 
many companies taking leave at the Gare 
du Nord, and no doubt there are musical 
instruments along. But you’d never 
know it. On a Sunday or féte day, miles 
back from the firing line, where there are 
thousands of soldiers, an open-air con- 
cert has been gotten up—an affair last- 
ing several hours, when men could come 
or go just as they liked. But these 
afternoons are the only times the fight- 
ers hear music, and such affairs, I un- 
derstand, are few and far between. 

Aiding the Paris Musician 

The American musician and composer, 
Walter Morse Rummel, and his wife, 
Théreése Chaigneau, since the beginning 
of the war have done wonders for the 
families of Paris musicians. They 
founded what is known as “L’Aide Af- 
fectueuse aux Musiciens.” So _ far 
twenty-one concerts have been given in 
the salons of such hostesses as Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, Mrs. Dr. Younger, Miss Fair- 
child, Miss Getty, Countess Orlowska, 
Mrs. Archibald, Princesse E. de Polig- 
nac, Mrs. Laurens, Mmz-. Pierre Janet, 
Mme. Beluze, Mme. Piazza Chaigneau, 





make a valuable addition to the réper- 
toire of the ’cello. 

The American Ambassador, Mr. 
Sharp, and Mrs. Sharp, attended several 
of the concerts, showing their sympathy 
for the work, and nearly all the Amer- 
ican colony left in the capital have been 
present, not only because their com- 
patriots lent their talent, but to swell 
the receipts. The Americans who took 
part were Walter Morse Rummel, Ruth 
Deyo and Mrs. Hostater. 


Mme. Edvina in Paris 


Mme. Edvina arrived in Paris a few 
weeks ago, and is visiting friends in a 
charming apartment that overlooks 
Place des Etats Unis, almost next door 
to the house formerly occupied by Emma 
Eames. Mme. Edvina had a successful 
season in America, and is enthusiastic 
as to the taste and discrimination of her 
audiences there. She says America is 
the true home of music, and that anyone 
who has anything good to offer in that 
line will be encouraged. But, the candi- 
date must carry “the goods.” 

“I was carried away with my Chicago 
audience,” she remarked. “With the ex- 
ception of New York I have never felt 
such an intensely musical atmosphere, 
and I knew that every ear was listening 
for every note, and there was the great- 
est sympathy between us from the first. 
America may be the land of milk and 
honey, but it is also the place to find the 
cream of music, which I believe is the 
finest of art.” 

Mme. Edvina appeared in a represen- 
tation of “Faust” at the Opéra here Sun- 
day week to a crowded house. Gresse 


was Mephisto, and Gautier, Faust. The 
Marguerite was quite different from 
what we generally see on European 
stages, Edvina being slim, graceful, girl- 
ish, altogether lovely. Her singing of 
the “Jewel Song” was a delight, and she 
was recalled many times. These Sunday 
audiences are all matinée affairs, at- 
tended mostly by women, and it is an 
accepted fact that women are merciless 
critics of each other, not hesitating to go 
across the footlights in voicing their 
opinions. Sunday there was only praise 
and after the famous florid solo, the 
women rose in their seats in applauding. 

The last time Mme. Edvina appeared 
in Paris was just before the outbreak of 
war. She took the leading soprano role 
in “L’Amore dei Tre Re” with one of 
the best casts of that memorable season. 
She scored a distinct triumph in the work 
here as in Covent Garden and in the 
Chicago Opera. 


Students’ Atelier Reunicns 


The Students’ Atelier Reunions have 
never been allowed to lag because of the 
war, and although the attendance is not 
as large as it was in ante bellum times, 
the audience is just as select and just 
as fond of music, for music is one of the 
features of the evening just as much as 
the spiritual advice given by the pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. Shurtleff. 

The same big hall that has been used 
for years is still giving hospitality to 
these Sunday evening meetings, though 
it has a seating capacity of several hun- 
dred. So that voices won’t ring too 
much and piano music sound too lone- 
some the hall is curtained off now, a 


third being separated, and the meetings 
are like family groups. Some of the 
Frenchmen are just now doing military 
duty either in the trenches or in posts 
far from Paris. André Pascal, for in- 
stance, was wounded, but returned for a 
week before entering the ranks again, 
and it was while here that he played one 
Sunday evening at the atelier for the 
students and their friends. 

The musicians who have been heard 
this season are Mrs. Gibbs, Carlotta 
Wells, Jessie Cameron, André Pascal, 
Mme. Rey, M. Oberdoeuffer (first violin- 
ist at. the Opéra), Mr. Hostater and 
Mile. Hermil, accompanist. 

LEONORA RAINES. 





Huss State Convention 
Soloists 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss will 
appear on Tuesday evening, June 20, at 
the New York State Music Teachers’ 'As- 
sociation convention, which takes place 
this year in Syracuse. Mr. Huss will play 
the first movement of his Concerto in B, 
by special request, while Mrs. Huss will 
sing a group of unique folk songs, includ- 
ing the Armenian. They will be assisted 
by Eleonore Payez, the gifted pianist. 
On the following morning Mr. Huss will 
conduct a conference on modern piano 
instruction. 


Mr. and Mrs. 





De Stefano Principal Soloist in French 
Benefit Concert 


At a concert given in aid of the 
Orphelinat des Armées, arranged by 
Lawrence Smith Butler at the Garden 
City Hotel, Garden City, L. IL, on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 24, Salva- 
tore de Stefano, harpist, was the prin- 
cipal soloist on a program which also 
introduced Mr. Butler, Madeleine d’Es- 
pinoy, Aimée de Brabant and Frank 
Pollock. Mr. De Stefano’s playing was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm, 
and he was obliged to contribute three 
extra numbers. 
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48 West 90th Street New York 





Charles Wakefield Cadman, American Composer 
Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprano 


Management, J. C. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 
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30th season begins Sept. 29. 
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Tel, 2329 Columbus. 
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GUSTAV L. BECKER, Director 
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_ University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
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Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


60 West 49th Street, New York 
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CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 
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Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
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LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mait Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk. Conn, 








Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera 
Companies, and nine = rs leading teacher at Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West 
72d St., New York. Tel. 9619 Columbus, 


ELEANOR PATTERSON 


AMERICA’S GENUINE CONTRALTO 


510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel. 880 Morningside. 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON sincins” 


SINGING 
also 


THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.), 
New York City. 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
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Mme. Bongard and Miss Scarborough. Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
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Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


lez, Reinhold de Warlich, Albert de Guil- 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


2625 Columbus, 
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lard, Jean Verd, Diemart and Lucien 
Capet. 

The very best music has been heard 
and the rooms filled with a brilliant audi- 
ence, for despite the unfortunate condi- 
tion of affairs, people do live and breathe 
and women do dress in the latest fashion. 
In a way it may appear questionable, 
but if people who have money do not 
spend it how are the working people in 
the form of the dressmaker and milliner 
going to get their bread? 

Some first auditions have been given 
at these concerts, among them Debussy’s 
“En Blanc et Noir’; Six Epigraphs 
Antiques (two pianos), Thérése Chaig- 
neau et Walter Morse Rummel; “Noél 
pour les Enfants sans Maison,” Debussy; 
Mme. Jeanne Montjovet, Sonata for 
violoncello and piano; Concerto, Boc- 
cherini, Mmes. Chagneau-Rummel and 
Piazza Chaigneau. This latter musician 
has recently discovered in a book put 
away for generations six sonatas for 
violoncello by the old Italian master, 
Boccherini. The works are gems, and 
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UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO HAS FINE 
EXPONENTS OF CHAMBER MUSIC 

















University of Idaho String Quartet: 


’Cello 


OSCOW, IDAHO, June 3.—Pro- 
grams by the String Quartet of 

the University of Idaho Department of 
Music are a feature of the music offered 


by the violin department for extension 
work in the State, and the new activities 
of the quartet will now make chamber 
music familiar at a minimum expense 


Permelia 
Holiday, Second Violin; Raymond Pittenger, 


Howard 
Blackmer, 


First Violin; 
Lawrence 


Allen, 
Viola; 


in many cities and towns of the State. 

The programs given during May in 
cluded the Danish song, “Roselil’” of 
Sandby, and the Schubert Quartet, Op. 
125, No. 1. The quartet is under the 
leadership of Permelia Allen, who is in 
charge of the violin department of the 
University and director of the Univer- 
sity Orchestra. 





DETHIER BROTHERS CLOSE 
FIRST SEASON TOGETHER 


Pianist and Violinist Gave Many Suc- 
cessful Sonata Recitals—Now 
in Their Summer Quarters 


Gaston Dethier, the pianist and or- 
ganist, and his brother, Edouard Dethier, 
the violinist, are among the earliest de- 
serters of New York’s musical colony. 
The latter is already installed with his 
family in his summer home in East Blue 
Hill, Me., where his neighbors include 
the members of the Kneisel Quartet and 
others of prominence. Gaston Dethier 
and Mrs. Dethier motored to their camp 
at Sunapee, N. H., where they will re- 
main till October. Later in the summer 
they will be joined by Edouard Dethier 
and Mrs. Dethier in order that the so- 
nata recital programs planned for next 
season may have due rehearsal. 

The Messrs. Dethier have just ended 
their first joint season, although indi- 
vidually they have occupied places of 
prominence in the musical world ever 
since their arrival in America. Their 
first recital given at the Princess The- 
ater, New York, last winter, brought out 
a capacity audience, so that for next 
winter a larger auditorium has been se- 
cured. Among the joint recitals which 
they gave were those at Columbia Uni- 
versity and Miss Spence’s ‘School, New 
York; two appearances at Buffalo, one 


PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Si” HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 3rd to Aug. 12th 
Staff of 


Masters. 

Credits in certain branches for electives to B. S 
degree at JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

Thorough equipment. 

Class and private lessons from beginning to com 
pletion in all branches. 

Recitals and Lectures by eminent artists free to 
pupils. 
Tuition $10 to $30 according to study 


Circulars Mailed 
Arrangements for classes now being made 
FREDERIOK R. HUBDR, Manager 











eminent European and American 





for the members of the Chromatic Club 
and another in Elmwood Musical Hall, 
and a recital for the Morning Musicale 
of Auburn, N. Y. 

Gaston Dethier began his season by 
opening a new organ in Montreal, Can- 














Gaston Dethier, Pianist and Organist 
(Right), and His Brother, Edouard 
Dethier, Violinist, Who Will Continue 
Their Joint Recitals Next Season 


ada, and later gave the first public re- 
cital on the new organ at Oberlin Con- 
servatory, Oberlin, Ohio. Last month 
he gave a series of three recitals on the 
memorial organ recently installed in the 
First Universalist Church, Detroit. He 
also gave a recital at the Old South 
Church, Boston. 

Edouard Dethier’s recent personal en- 
gagements have included an appearance 
with the Eneisel Quartet, another with 
Pablo Casals and Mrs. Casals at their 
last New York recital and a joint pro- 
gram with Daniel Gregory Mason at the 
Staten Island Academy. 
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never fails to retain 
the standard which it 
established years ago. 


“€ Chas. M. Stic 


9 N. Liberty Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Established 1842 





BOWERY HEARS FORMER STARS 


Winners’ Club Composed of Men from 
Many Walks of Life 


Among the unique musical affairs of 
this season have been the Tuesday eve- 
ning programs, given at the Bowery 
Mission, New York, where some of the 
best artists of the concert world have 
given their services. 

Recently no provision had been made 
for one of the Tuesday evening concerts, 
and the members of the Winners’ Club, 
composed of men who are reforming and 
“holding down their jobs,” arranged a 

| 

program among the members. Florence 
McMillan, the well-known pianist and 
accompanist, was engaged as accompan- 
ist, and the program was given by a 
group of men, of whom the following 
characterization was made by a visitor 
at the concert: 

Tenor solos, by M1 A, 
tured Boston family. : 

Zaritone solos, Mr. B, who plays and sings 
equally well, is heir to half a million dollars 

Reading, Mr. C, son of a prominent New 
York business man 

Tenor solos, Mr. D, erect old man with still 
a beautiful voice; formerly a vaudeville star 

Story-telling, Mr. E, original clown of Bar- 
num and jailey; now white-haired, very 


clever. 
Zaritone solos, Mr. F, for four years (re- 
cently) concertizing over the country. 


member of a cul 


Series of Student Recitals Close Season 


in Omaha 
OMAHA, NEB., June 1.—An event of 
last month was a public piano recital 


given by the junior pupils of Alice Vir- 
ginia Davis and Cecil W. Berryman. 


Advanced pupils of Miss Davis and Mr 
Berryman gave a very interesting re 
cital on the evening of May 25, assisted 
by Velma Michener, pupil of Frank New- 
lean. Those taking part were Marjorie 
Smith, Mary Leslie, Gertrude Anne Mil- 
ler, Mildred Mabery and Kenneth Wid- 
enor. This is the last of a series of 
public recitals given this season. Ken 
neth Widenor, a young man with marked 
ability, who is studying with Mr. Berry 
man, gave a successful recital at Fre 
mont, Neb., recently before the Spinet 
Club. The weekly studio public perform 
ance classes will be discontinued during 
the summer months, although Miss Davis 


and Mr. Berryman will keep up their 
teaching. 
Music League Announces First Free 
Concert 

The first innovation park concert ar- 
ranged in New York by _ Pasquale 
Amato, Johannes Sembach, Melanie 
Kurt and other members of the Music 


League Committee of Park Music, is an- 
nounced for Monday evening, June 12, at 
the Central Park Mall, at eight o’clock. 
Sourke Sullivan, the Irish will 
sing a program of German, English and 
Irish songs, accompanied by Stanley Day. 

“We still desire volunteer vocalists o1 
instrumentalists who will give their ar- 
tistic services to the cause of free park 
music,” said Mme. Kurt. “There is no 
reason now why every community cen 
ter neglected by the Board of Estimate 
cannot have its park music this year, 
and then, perhaps, the city will provide 
next year for that which the people so 
much desire.” 


basso, 





Larrabee. 


500 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


There are many pianists of many kinds. 
to be sure of having a really great artist whose fee 
remains at a_sensible figure, 


If you wish 


engage Florence 


FOSTER G DAVID 














Teacher of Marie Morrisey, 


DUDLEY BUCK 


SUMMER CLASS BEGINS JUNE 15 
Allen Hinckley, Edgar 
Katherine Galloway, and many others. 

Address: ELSIE T. COWEN, Aeolian Hall, 


Schofield, Wilfred Glenn, Bnrichetta Onelli, 


New York 
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LONDON THRILLS TO ELGAR’S PATRIOTIC MUSE 


Composer’s New Poem, “For the Fallen,” Called ‘Probably the Greatest Work Thus Far Inspired by 


the Troubles of the Hour ’’— 


Dream of Gerontius ”’ Climax of ‘‘Elgar Week ”’ 


London, May 15, 1916. 


6¢¢T\LGAR WEEK” in Queen’s Hall 

has been a triumph for all con- 
nected with it, and Mme. Clara Butt will 
have a very substantial sum to hand over 
to the Red Cross Society, notwithstand- 
ing heavy expenses. Each _ concert 
opened with the singing of the National 
Anthem by Agnes Nicholls and the 
magnificent Leeds Choir. It seems to be 
only in Yorkshire that such voices are 
born and most of the men are well over 
the fighting age. Then came Elgar’s “To 
Women,” sung by John Booth, a most 
uplifting exortation to the women of all 
lands, both in poem and music. Then 


Agnes Nicholls sang the same composer’s 
“For the Fallen,” a thrilling poem to 
equally thrilling music, with its tellingly 
repressed treatment of the vocal side, 
probably the greatest work thus far in- 
spired by the troubles of the hour and 
one that will take its place in front of 
even “Carillon” and “Une Voix dans le 
Désert.” 

As to the succeeding performance of 
“The Dream of Gerontius,” words fail 
to express the wonderful dramatic ef- 
fect of it; nothing finer could have been 
conceived to be given as a memorial for 
our fallen heroes. for in the happenings 
of the last two years Elgar has found 
great inspiration and stimulus. It was 
also a notable historic sight, with the 
Hall honored by royalty and colored with 
the uniforms of all our allies and tem- 
pered by the khaki of our wounded, and 
the neat dresses of the nurses. 

“The Dumb Girl of Portici” is a re- 
markable film now running at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, in which the famous Rus- 
sian dancer, Pavlowa, is the feature. 
The music is descriptive and charming 
and has been specially adapted to the 
long drama by Manuel Klein. The 
profits of the first two performances 
were given to Lady Arthur Page’s fund 
to provide homes for soldiers blinded 
in the war, and Queen Alexandra hon- 
ored them by her presence. Pavlowa has 
presented a complete film to the Czar of 
Russia, who has been pleased to accept it. 


An Orchestra of Women 


An interesting feature of the run of 
the film, “The Birth of a Nation,” at 
the Drury Lane Theater, has been the 
employment there for its very important 
music of the AXolian Orchestra, which 
is entirely composed of women and un- 
der the able conductorship of Rosabel 
Watson. Miss Watson writes me, “This 
distinction we owe entirely to the broad- 
minded American manager, Mr. Burlock, 
who has treated us fairly and justly as 
musicians, on the same terms as men.” 
This is the first time a complete women’s 
orchestra has been engaged at a leading 
London theater, and it has been an entire 
success. In New York Miss Watson will 
be remembered as the conductor of the 
Bach music in “The Eager Heart.” 

Adela Verne gave her second recital 
last Monday and again proved herself to 
be a pianist who surmounts all difficul- 


ties. She gave a splendid performance 
of Brahms’s Sonata in F Minor and her 
program further included a Chopin 
group, Cowen’s Romanza and Mozart’s 
Sonata in C, 

Amy Hare, a delightful pianist, well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic, gave 
an attractive concert in the Galleries of 
Leighton House, at which she was as- 
sisted by Driver Frank Gleeson, 
V.R.C.S., and Mostyn Bell. Miss Hare 
played groups of Liszt and Chopin with 
perfect poetic understanding, a pleasant, 
firm touch and brilliant execution, and 
both singers sang beautiful songs of her 
composition. The most dramatic (at the 
moment), “A Call to Arms,’ was well 
sung by Mostyn Bell, while Driver Glee- 
son gained great applause for his group 
of ballads, which were well suited to his 
beautiful tenor voice and _ artistic 
methods. 


Lendon Symphony Concert 


The London Symphony Orchestra was 
under the direction of Sir Henry Wood 
at its last concert and that fact, with 
the promise of a performance of the 
“Pathetic” Symphony, drew a big at- 
tendance. Later in the program, J. B. 
McEwen’s border ballad, “Grey Gallo- 
way,” brought us back to modern breezi- 


“To Women ”’ an Uplifting Work—Dramatic Performances of ‘ The 


ness and was a welcome number. May 
und Beatrice Harrison were heard in a 
remarkably fine performance of Brahms’s 
Double Concerto and Miriam Licette 
sang. 

The London Trio had as its chef 
(oeuvre Cushbert’s Trio, and a capital 
performance was given by Almina Good- 
win, Messrs. Whitehouse and Pecskai. 
This was followed by the ’Cello Sonata 
by the late W. J. Hurlstone, and Louis 
Pecskai played some delightful solos. 
Sara Silver sang. 

The London String Quartet, probably 
the most perfect one that has ever been 
brought together, proffered a fine con- 
cert, in which the Tschaikowsky Trio, 
Op. 50, and J. B. McEwen’s new Quartet 
were played. In the Trio, Albert Sam- 
mons, William Murdich and Warwick- 
IXvans were the players. 

Other concerts of lesser importance 
were given, but the whole week was 
under the “sun” of the glory of the per- 
formance of “The Dream of Gerontius” 
in Queen’s Hall, brought to a close on 
Saturday, when the King and Queen and 
Princess Mary, Queen Alexandra and 
Princess Victoria and other representa- 
tives of royalty were again present. The 
success of the week exceeded Mme. Butt’s 
most sanguine expectations. _ &> 





RICHARD ARNOLD’S RECITAL 


Violinist Assisted by Queena Tillotson 
in Rye Seminary Concert 


A recital was given by Richard Arnold, 
the violinist, at Rye Seminary, on Fri- 
day evening, May 19. He was assisted 
by Queena Tillotson, soprano, and Emil 
J. Polak, pianist. Mr. Arnold’s program 
included an Adagio of Vieuxtemps, E. 
Pente’s “Scherzo,” “Obertass” of Wien- 
iawski, A. Walter Kramer’s “Chant 
Négre” and Fritz Kreisler’s “Liebesleid” 
and “Tambourin Chinois.” Mr. Arnold’s 
playing was at all times musicianly and 
truly graceful and polished in the vari- 
ous numbers. 

Miss Tillotson was heard in an aria 
from “I Puritani” and songs of Faure, 
Hue, Ronald and Henschel. Her voice is 
of pleasing quality and she uses it with 
understanding and taste. She, as well as 
Mr. Arnold, aroused the hearty applause 
of a most enthusiastic audience. Mr. 
Polak played a Suite of Dvorak and 
supplied excellent accompaniments for 
Mr. Arnold. The entire program was 
skillfully devised and was most enjoy- 
able. H. B. 








New Composition by Wilbur Unger 
Heard at Montclair, N. J., Concert 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., May 30.—The Musi- 
cians’ Study Club of Montclair, under the 
leadership of Wilbur Follett Unger, gave 
the second of its series of musicales on 
Monday evening, May 29, in the First 
Baptist Church, Caldwell, N. J. Vocal 
numbers were given by Lillie Meyer, 
soprano, and Jack Hoatson, baritone. 
The nine pianists who gave solos of mu- 
sical worth were Carrie, Ida and Lillie 
Meyer, Bertha Stammelman, Gladys 
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Clegg, Myrtle Bush, Ruth Smith, Edwin 
Ulrich and Charles Roy Castner, all ad- 
vanced pupils of Mr. Unger. One of the 
features of the program was the play- 
ing by Lillie Meyer of Mr. Unger’s new- 
est composition, Romance in A Flat, 
which was performed for the first time in 
public, and which was well received. Mr. 
Unger was the accompanist for the sing- 
ers. W. F. U. 


TIFFIN SINGERS IN ORATORIO 








High School Chorus Sings “Creation” 
in May Festival 


TIFFIN, OHIO, May 22.—The annual 
May Festival of the Tiffin High School 
Chorus presented Haydn’s “Creation,” 
under the leadership of Professor F. W. 
Gillis on Friday evening, May 12, at the 
Junior O. U. A. M. Auditorium. 

Solo parts were sung by Maizee 
Bridges, of Tiffin, assistant instructor in 
voice at the Heidelberg Conservatory; 
Clifford Johnston of Chicago, tenor, and 
William Strassner, instructor of music at 
Canton, Ohio, bass. Mildred Lutz was at 
the piano and the orchestra was under 
the leadership of Marx Crume. Both 
chorus and soloists received merited ap- 
plause for the worthy presentation of the 
great work, the success of the oratorio 
being a triumph for Professor Gillies, 
whose year’s labor in the musical field 
has resulted in such fine achievements 
as the May festival program. 





Donna Easley’s Singing Relished at 
British Benefit in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—At the 
British Benefit Bazaar, held on May 8, 
9 and 10, one of the most pleasant sur- 
prises was furnished by Donna Easley, 
soprano, who, after her singing on the 
first night, was engaged to appear on 
the two following evenings. Miss Easley 
sang with ease and great tonal purity 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” “The 
Last Rose of Summer” and an aria from 
“T Puritani.” On Thursday she appeared 
at the Colony Club. A distinct success 
was also registered by Mlle. de Holthoir, 
diseuse. The audiences were brilliant. 





Mme. Viafora Hears of Promising New 
Italian Song Composer 


Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, the 
noted Italian dramatic soprano, has just 
received from the distinguished conduc- 
tor, Tullio Serafin, in Milan, a set of 
songs in manuscript by Giulia Recli. 
Signorina Recli is a young Italian com- 
poser, whose work has just been brought 
to the attention of the house of Ricordi, 


which will issue her works. In writing 
tc Mme. Viafora Serafin was most en- 
thusiastic about the Recli songs. They 
include a number of bergerettes, a set- 
ting of Victor Hugo’s “Aubade,” a 
“Canto Notturno del Viandante,” which 
is an Italian translation of Goethe’s 
“Wanderer’s Nachtlied,” a “Notte di 
neve,” “Voce campestre” and “Nenia 
Araba.” There is also an interesting 
“Frammento di Ballata” to a text taken 
from the “Decameron” of Boccaccio. It 
is highly probable that Mme. Viafora 
will introduce several of these at her 
New York recital next season. 


KANSAS CLUB ENDS SEASON 


Elects Officers at Final Function of the 
Mozart Club 


KANSAS CITY, KAN., June 3.—The 
Mozart Club of this city held several 
functions of interest lately. Its fifth an- 
nual concert took place in the First 
Presbyterian Church on May 9. The ex- 
ceptional program was participated in by 
Louise Heaton, Alberta Schilling, Geral- 
dine Shepard, Mrs. Hardin Howard, Mrs. 
George C. Gray, Paula Gentha, Esther 
Shaw, Corine Caffry, Milo Finley, Alice 
Dodo, Mrs. Burrell Garner and others. 

On May 17 the club gave a luncheon 
and musicale at the Grund Hotel. This 
served formally to close the club year. 
About 150 were present and a program 
was offered by Elma M. Eaton, Mrs. 
Alice B. Heydon, Guila Adams, Mrs. 
Ether Darnall and Clara  Crangle. 
Officers for next year were elected as 
follows: Mrs. Hardin Howard, president; 
Esther G. Shaw, vice-president; Gladys 
Neuman, secretary; Alice Dodo, treas- 
urer; Geraldine Shepherd, reporter, and 
Helen O. Palmer, critic. mM. f. 











MRS. MALEY’S MUSICALE 


Gifted Artists Aid Composer in Inter- 
pretation of Her Songs 


A program of songs by Florence 
Turner-Maley, with the composer at the 
piano, was given at the New York resi- 
dence of Mrs. James Alexander Lynch 
on Sunday, May 7. The facility and 
melodic charm of Mrs. Maley’s music 
made an ingratiating appeal upon a 
gathering which included a number of 
prominent musicians. The numbers and 
their interpreters were as follows: 





I.—“C’est Toi,’’ “‘Ravissant papillon,’ Mrs. 
Maley. 

Il.—‘Where the Roses Bloom,” “I'll Fol- 
low You,” “The Fields o’ Bally Clare,’ Har- 
vey Hindermeyer. 

III—“‘A Call,” “The Throb of Spring,” 

“March Winds,” “Song of Sunshine,’ Mrs. 
Mildred Gri iham Reardon. 

1V.—‘Voiceless Flowers,’”’ “In a Garden 
Wild,’’ Mrs. Grace Preston Naylor. A Frag- 
ment (for Violin), Agnes Everett. ‘Twilight 
Shadows,” Mrs. Reardon and Miss Everett. 





SYRACUSE MUSICAL RECEPTION 


Pupils of Professor Eltinge Heard in 
Program of Piano Music 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 22.—A large 
number of invited guests heard a most 
delightful musical program on Thursday 
evening, May 18, the sixty-fourth recital 
of the pupils of Professor Arthur Van 
W. Eltinge. Several of the pupils are 
active teachers in this city. The ex- 
cellently arranged program was given 
not only with considerable technical skill, 
but with'a great deal of artistic finish 
as well. Professor Eltinge is now work- 
ing for the adoption of the credit system 
in applied music for the secondary 
schools. 








Lillian Heyward Soloist with Kryl’s 


Band in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, June 3.—At Woodside 
Park, during the week of May 27, con- 
certs were given every afternoon and 
evening by Bohumir Kryl’s Band. In 
place of Helene Cafarelli, soprano, who 
was the scheduled soloist, there was 
heard Lillian Heyward. Her fresh, pure 
soprano voice gave pleasure to more 
than 5000 hearers. Despite the fact that 
Miss Heyward appeared at such short 
notice that she had no time for a re- 
hearsal with the band, her various solos 
were delivered with plenty of confidence, 
and she was obliged to grant several 
encores. 
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ST. PAUL HAS NEW CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


Municipal Aid Given for Initial 
Appearance—wWill Present 
Local Soloists 


T. PAUL, MINN., May 25.—The 

municipal concert on Sunday after- 
noon by the newly formed St. Paul Con- 
cert Orchestra, W. C. Marlow, conductor, 
was most creditable, whether viewed in 
the light of ambition, performance or 
popularity. 

A body of fifty St. Paul men, respond- 
ing to the aggressive leadership of Mr. 
Marlow, himself a long-time resident of 
the city, and well known among orches- 
tral players, have participated in a con- 
certed action leading to the formation of 
a local orchestra whose purpose shall be 
the giving of popular concerts on Sun- 
day afternoons, using, also, local soloists. 
The interest of municipal authorities 
was attracted to the extent of giving 
support through the Department of 
Parks, Playgrounds and Public Build- 
ings and the free use of the Auditorium. 
‘The concert was also free, and the build- 
ing was nearly filled. It was estimated 


that at least 2,500 were present. Marie 
McCormick, soprano, was the _ soloist. 


The following program was played: 


March, ‘‘Tannhauser,”’ Wagner; Overture, 
“Heimkehr aus der Fremde,’’ Mendelssohn; 
Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Surprise,”’ Haydn; Sch¢e #20, 
‘“‘Die Mauschen und der Falle,’’ Koehler; 
Rondo d’Amour, M. von Westerhout; Dance 
of the Bayaderes, from ‘‘Feramors,” Rubin- 
stein; Ballet Egyptian, Luigini. 


The body of tone was of good quality, 
and the parts well balanced. What is 
more, the audience liked it and ap- 





W. C. Marlow, Conductor of New St. 
Paul Orchestra 


plauded every number excessively. The 
enjoyment of the Haydn Symphony was 
unfeigned, while the ballet music found 
its complement in a satisfied instinctive 
feeling for rhythm and color. 

Miss McCormick sang ballads in Eng 
lish and, as an encore, Leopold Bruen- 
ner’s “Bonnie Doon.” It is Mr. Mar- 
low’s intention to continue, after a few 
weeks’ summer interim, the course of 
popular concerts so auspiciously begun. 
If municipal assistance is not available 
he announces his purpose to proceed in- 
dependently. F. ke ©. B. 





MONTREALSYMPHONYCONCERT 


Dubois Orchestra Presents Engaging 
Program in Able Manner 


MONTREAL, CAN., May 22.—The most 
important concert of last week was given 
by the Dubois Symphony Orchestra, a 
local organization which has been doing 
excellent work as the outcome of eight 
years of patient, conscientious labor on 
the part of its founder and leader, J. B. 
Dubois. Wednesday’s concert in Windsor 
Hall was a fine one and comprised Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, Mendels- 
sohn’s Overture, “Fingal’s Cave,” and 
Massenet’s “Scénes Pittoresques.” E. R. 
Dufresne, the popular baritone, sang 
well, his high notes being particularly 
full and pleasing. Wilfrid Pelletier was 
an efficient accompanist. 

The orchestra of the operatic society 
of the Montreal Amateur Athletic As- 
sociation gave a concert in the Associa- 
tion club house on Friday night to an 
audience of about 400. The soloists in- 


cluded Mrs. J. F. Hall, H. N. Casey, 
G. Romano and C. J. McQueen. The 
receipts were for the members of the 


association who are serving at the front. 
The first of a series of ress recitals 
was given to-day by E. F. Poirier, or- 
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ganist of St. James Church. Mr. Poirier 
intends to feature the works of local 
composers. 

Victoria Cartier, a clever young or- 
ganist, gave a recital to inaugurate the 
four-manual organ recently built at Val- 
leyfield, Quebec, for the Cathedral there. 

a ae ® 


SAN DIEGO HAS ITS FESTIVAL 


Chorus, Orchestra and School Children 
in Various Concerts 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., May 15.—The annual 
May Festival given by the San Diego 
Choral Association together with the San 
Diego Orchestra was held last week. 
Nearly the entire week was given over 
to this event. On Thursday at Germania 
Hall, the association rendered Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony. This was fol- 
lowed by a Wagnerian Concert at the 
San Diego Club House on Friday after- 
noon. 

Saturday was given to the schools of 
the county and held in the stadium. The 
affairs of the day were in charge of Di- 
rector Schryock and State Superintendent 
of Schools Hyatt. Over forty schools 
took part in these exercises. Saturday 
evening was given over to chamber music, 
the artists being Emil Reinbold, viola; 
Merril Baldwin, ’cello; Misses Leulla 
I’‘racher and Helen Babson, violins, with 
b. R. Sechryock at the piano. 

The final event of the yd Music 
l’estival was presented by the San Diego 
Choral Society before the Spreckels or- 
gan at the Exposition. 

The chorus, composed of 80 persons, 
was at its best, and gave five numbers 
that won the approval of the audience 
The program of the Choral Society fol- 
lowed a regular pipe organ program by 


Dr. J. Humphrey Stewart. B. Roscoe 
Schryock conducted the chorus. 
W. F. R. 


“All-American” Concerts at 


Lockport, N. Y. 


Two of the artists appearing 
the direction of the Musicians’ Concert 
Management, Emma Roberts, contralto, 
and Edgar Schofield, baritone, have been 
engaged for the opening event in A. A. 
Van de Mark’s “All-American” course 
at Lockport, N. Y., on Sept. 14 next, 
This concert will undoubtedly be one of 
the most important of the series, for 
more than thirty managers have accept- 
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other 
sicians of the city, and included a pro- 
gram of fine music by the string quartet, 
under the leadership of Dr. Julius Peters, 


ed Mr. Van de Mark’s invitation to be singers? choir directors and mu- 
present at the inaugural program and 
the Mayor of Lockport has issued a 
proclamation declaring the day to be a 
civic holiday, to be known as “American 


Day.” Other artists who will be heard 


also greetings from C. Mortimer Wiske 
of Paterson, who conducted the Tri-City 
in subsequent programs include Frances music festival in New Jersey this spring; 
Ingram, contralto; William Morse- W. Thornton Allen, president of the 
Rummel, violinist; Margaret Jamieson, Newark Musicians Club; James C. Dunn 
pianist; Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pian- and William Padgin of the Jersey City 
ist; Carrie Jacobs-Bond, the composer; Club also spoke, and Robert Flemming 


Marie Morissey, contralto; Gertrude of the School Extension Committee of 
Rennyson, soprano; William Wade Hin- Jersey City told of the great help the 
shaw, baritone; Vera Curtis, soprano, Jersey City musicians had been in the 
and Florence Larrabee, pianist. extension course of Sone? concerts. 





JERSEY CITY MUSICIANS DINE CHRISTINE MILLER HONORED 


Contralto Made Honorary Member of 
Musical Club of Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 31.—The Tues- 
day Musical Club of this city has con 
ferred an honor up Christine Miller, the 
American contralto, and also a daughter 
of Pittsburgh, by electing her to honor- 


Plans for Coming Season Discussed at 
Annual Dinner 


JERSEY City, N. J., May 22.—If the 
plans of the Jersey City Musicians’ So- 
ciety, made at the annual dinner on May 
16 mature, the Jersey City public will 
have a rich musical treat in the coming 


roach ary membership in that organization. 
The , 7 tlined by Mrs. He Miss Miller has already been similarly 
_ le pian was outlined by Mrs. ten- honored by two other clubs—the Schubert 
rietta Foster Wescott, president. It is  4¢ gt. Paul and the 


Thursday Musical 
Club of Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Aborn Opera Company closed a 


proposed to bring to Jersey City the same 
series of chamber music recitals that New 














York enjoys under the management of very successful season here last week 
the People’s Symphony Society. It was presenting “Martha” and “Faust.” The 
much regretted that Franz X. Arens, season A adem weeks . E Cs. 
leader of the society, was ill and unable —~ — th aecadt ini 
to give his advice on the subject. The 
society will ask the Board of Education JOHN 
for the Dickinson High School, which has 
a large and beautiful auditorium, and 
then enlist slfficient support to bring the ¢ ormac 
Kneisels, the Manneses, the Flonzaleys 
and other chamber music exponents for Sm Amevion Matice Seneen 1008-86 
a series of programs, the same weeks EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
they give their concerts in New York, a a ~ Wagner 
and, at the same popular prices. It is a [amie Bx. —" 
hoped to secure the People’s Symphony Steinway Piano Used 
for one or more concerts. 

The dinner was attended by many 
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ORGANIZE MUSICIANS’ 
CLUB IN RICHMOND 


Community Work Will Be Feature 
—Excellent Concert Series 
Being Pl: nned 


RICHMOND, VA., May 30.—Keeping up 
the interest that has been fast growing 
in Richmond in musical affairs, another 
musical club has been organized that 


bids fair to be one of the influential 
societies in the music life of the city. 
The new organization will be known as 
the Musicians’ Club of Richmond, and 
its active membership will be limited to 
women. Men will be admitted, however, 
as associate members. Keen interest is 
being taken in the new organization 
and it is expected that most of the 
women musicians of the city will be- 
come members. 

At the first meeting held recently the 
following officers were elected: Mrs. 
Frank D. Williams, president; Mrs. Jen- 
nings C. Wise, vice-president ; Louise 
Williams, secretary; Mrs. Bassil Gwath- 
mey, treasurer; board of governors, the 
above officers and Mrs. F. D. Hequem- 
bourg, Jean Trigg, Mrs. Ivan Maultby, 
Mrs. A. B. Guigon, Mrs. Thomas Whit- 
tet and Mrs. Channing M. Ward. 

One of the objects of the club is to 
bring the musicians of the city into 
closer relationship and to stimulate and 
assist in all musical endeavors. Work 
along community lines will be encour- 
aged. While there are a number of 
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choral societies and a Philharmonic Or- 
chestia the new club is the only organi- 
zation of the kind in the city. 

The present plan of the new club is 
to give eight morning musicales, with 
programs by local artists, and three or 
four evening recitals by visiting artists 
of national fame during the season. 
Meetings of the new organization will 
be held in the Woman’s Club. 

W. G. O. 


HAZEL CARPENTER’S RECITAL 








Youthful Pianist Pleases Her Audience 
at Wanamaker’s 


Hazel Carpenter, a young pianist, gave 
a recital at Wanamaker’s Auditorium, 
New York, Thursday afternoon, June 1. 
She was assisted by John Steel, tenor, 
and Alexander Russell, organist. Miss 
Carpenter chose an interesting program, 
consisting of Beethoven’s C Sharp Minor 
Sonata, Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and 
“Rigoletto” Paraphrase, smaller num- 
bers of Chopin, a Japanese Etude of 
Poldini, “Sous Bois’ of Staub and 
“Scotch Heather” of Metcalfe. 

Miss Carpenter goes about her work 
with an assurance and poise usually ex- 
pected of more mature players. Her 
manner is pleasant, her style polished 
and technically she is well prepared. 
In the crisp Allegretto of the Sonata, in 
the Chopin G Flat Valse, in the delicate 
Japanese Etude, an unfamiliar number 
on concert programs, she was at her 
best. Her trills in the Chopin Nocturne 
were particularly fine. 

Mr. Steel was heard in songs of Mac- 
Dermid, Purcell, Foster, Tours, Nevin 
and Rogers. His phrasing in the lovely 
“T Attempt from Love’s Sickness to Fly” 
of Purcell was excellent. The quality of 
his voice was pleasing and his method of 
singing careful and musicianly. Mr. 
Russell, prefacing the usual recital with 
his own little organ recital, as is his cus- 
tom, played numbers of Wagner, Rubin- 
stein and Widor. H. B 





NEW YORK TEACHERS’ MEETING 


Prominent Artists and Speakers to Be 
Heard at Convention 


The twenty-eighth annual convention 
of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association will be held in Syracuse 
June 20-22. An unusually brilliant pro- 
gram has been prepared. Among the 
artists who will appear are the follow- 


ing: 





Pianists—Leo Ornstein, Henry Holden 
Huss, Eleanore Payez, Sam Trimmer, Dr. 
Adolph Frey, Iliff Garrison, Alfred Goodwin. 
Singers—Lois Ewell, Henry Weldon, Mrs 
Hildegard Hoffman Huss, Laura Van Kuran 
Frank Ormsby. *Cellist—Boris Hambourg 
Violinists—Georges Vignetti, Conrad Becker. 
Organists—Charles Courboin, Harry Vilbard. 


The speakers at the conferences will 
be: 


Piano Conferences—Henry Holden Huss, 


Effa Ellis Perfield. Voice Conferences— 
Luigi Parisotte, George E. Shea, Walter L 
Bogert. Critical Conference—Frederick 
Schlieder, Effa Ellis Perfield, Dr. George 


Coleman Gow. 












Mme. Mulford as ‘“‘Amneris’”’ 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
CURTIS CONCERT 


Last Offering of Laciar’s Players 
Includes Movement From 
Conductor’s Work 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 31.—The 
final concert of the season by the Curtis 
Symphony Orchestra presented sixty-six 
players, a strength not usually attained 


among amateur orchestras. The fea- 
ture of the program was the first move- 
ment, played from manuscript, of a Sym- 
phony in B Flat, by Samuel L. Laciar, 
leader of the orchestra, which was given 
its first public hearing at this time. 

The symphony seems to be deserving 
of good treatment at the heads of or- 
chestral leaders. It has the imprint of 
the best classic models, the modulations 
are smooth and the climaxes skilfully 
handled, with tone color intelligently dis- 
posed. At the close of the performance 
Mr. Laciar was presented with a gold 
watch by his associates in the produc- 
tion, the gift being made by Edward H. 
Collins, chairman of the Orchestra Com- 
mittee of the Curtis Publishing Company. 

The Svendsen Romance for violin and 
orchestra introduced as soloist Walter 
Hl. Bardsley, concertmaster, who was 
warmly applauded. Other compositions 
on the evening’s program were by 
Meyerbeer, Grieg, Nevin and Beethoven. 
The audience was largely made up of 
musicians, and their appreciation of the 
excellent work presented was both spon- 
taneous and sincere. The Nevin Suite 
for orchestra, “A Day in Venice,” was 
especially well received. 


BOURKE SULLIVAN’S RECITAL 











Atlantic City Benefit for Dublin Suf- 
ferers—Spanish Tenor Assists 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 31.— 
Bourke Sullivan, the Irish baritone, with 
the assistance of Jose Chaques Mari, the 
Spanish tenor, and several other artists, 
gave two recitals at the New Nixon The- 
ater, on Sunday evening and last eve- 
ning, for the benefit of the Dublin suf- 
ferers. Mr. Sullivan won a marked suc- 
cess on both occasions, using his splen- 


did, rich baritone, of remarkable power 
and volume, in a variety of numbers, 
ranging from oratorio and grand opera 
selections to Old Irish and English songs 
of a simple and appealing nature. It is 
seldom that so voluminous a voice as that 
possessed by Mr. Sullivan is used with 
such pliancy and ease. In such big num- 
bers as “My Prayers Are Heard” from 
Handel’s “Deborah” and “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves” from the same com- 
poser’s “Scipio,” he produces an effect 
of impressive authority and dramatic 
significance, while in songs and ballads 
he shows his ability to sing with light- 
ness of tone and sympathetic expression. 

To the two programs presented here 
Mr. Mari contributed some of the most 
cordially received numbers, his light, 
flexible tenor, which he handles with 
noticeable ease and much refinement of 
artistry, being heard to excellent advan- 
tage in several operatic arias, and in an 
expressive delivery of “I Hear You Call- 
ing Me,” sung in excellent English, as 
an encore. Adele Dillon also pleased, 
using her clear and brilliant soprano ad- 
mirably in arias and songs and in duets 
with Mr. Sullivan. The other assisting 
artists, all of whom made a distinctly 
favorable impression, were Ludwig Hoff- 
man, ’cellist; Julius Harnisch, violinist, 
and Alberto Bimboni, pianist. 





ABORNS CONTINUE IN BRONX 





Good Attendance Causes Continuation 
of Opera Performances 


The Aborns have good reason to know 
that opera in English is very popular in 
the Bronx, New York, for the attendanre 
is so gratifying that they have decided 
to extend their stay. 

On Monday evening, May 29 “.ucia” 
was given, with Salvatore Giordano as 
Lord Edgar, Richard Bunn as Sir Henry, 
Edith Helena as Lucia and Grace Baum 
as Alice. It is difficult to bring one’s 
self to say that the present Aborn cast 
is equal to the task of making the time- 
worn Donizetti opera interesting, for 
much worthier organizations have not 
been able to do it. As on former occa- 
sions, the chorus and orchestra distin- 
guished themselves and outdistanced the 
principals. There seems to be a lack of 
personality in the principal figures, in 
spite of the fact that many of them sing 
acceptably. H. B. 
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GERTRUDE 


A Babe's First Cry. 
Peace. E (E-g) C (c-E). 


BOSTON 





AMERICAN SONGS BY 


THREE SONGS OF THE DESERT 


Sunset in the Desert. E (cE org) . . . . . .60 

Night in the Desert. Fm (F-a) Dm (a-F) . . . .60 

Dawn in the Desert. Dm (d-F) Cm (c-E) . . .60 
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BANNER MUSIC INDEX 
FOR NEWARK LIBRARY 


Institution Has Songs Indexed by. 


First Lines, as Well 
as Titles 


NEWARK, N. J., May 26.—A music 
library that aims to spread the cult of 
musical appreciation is the proud pos- 
session of the apparently prosaic manu- 
facturing city of Newark. Yet Newark 
has the distinction of being one of the 
first three cities in the country to com- 
pile a full and complete index of the 
songs in its library collections, the two 
other cities being Springfield, Mass., and 
Louisville, Ky. This index is rapidly 
nearing completion. It was two years 
in the making, and will contain 15,000 
cards, every song being listed by title 
and by first line. The index by first 
line will be the only one of its kind in 
the United States. 

The Newark Library aims, above all, 
to keep its readers abreast of the latest 
musical developments. On the bulletin 
board in the music gallery can be found, 
during the concert season, the programs 
of the large symphony orchestras and 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
New York Times and the programs of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra are in- 
dexed, and all of the leading musical 
magazines are accessible. In addition, 
MUSICAL AMERICA has arranged to sup- 
ply extra copies each week, from which 
the articles of particular general or local 
significance are to be clipped and filed 
for the benefit of those who want to 
study musical history in the making. 

Among the 4000 volumes comprising 
the Newark Library’s music collection 
we find some of the most recent works 
of importance. Glancing over’ the 
shelves one notices these works: 

Graves's “Post Victorian Music,’”’ Montagu- 
Nathan's “History of Russian Music,”’ 
Hull’s ‘“‘Modern Harmony,” and Dickinson’s 
“Music and the Higher Education.” 


Probably most requested of all works 
are the scores of the newest operas. So 
great is the demand that opera scores 
are loaned for seven days only and they 
cannot be renewed. A large collection of 
libretti supplements the library of 
scores, 

One is particularly attracted by the 
books on musical appreciation. The New- 
ark reader does not limit himself to the 
popular volumes on this subject. There 
are eight copies of Parry’s “Evolution 
of the Art of Music.” One finds many 
treatises on harmony, counterpoint, “and 
the orchestra. For instance, there are 
two copies of Prout’s two-volume work, 
“The Orchestra.” 

To give the lay reader all the advan- 
lages possible, the Library has recently 
added many collections and anthologies, 
notably the volumes of the Musicians’ 
Library. There are also such treatises 
as Harriette Brower’s “Piano Mastery” 
and Matthay’s “Musical Interpretation,” 
together with the critical writings of 
Professor Mason, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

But if the Newark Library lays chief 
emphasis on the spread of musical ap- 
preciation, it does not neglect the special- 
ist, and students can prepare papers for 
their music clubs without seeking help 
outside of the library. When the collec- 
tion was established some ten years ago 
a foundation was laid in string trios and 
quartets, overtures and symphonies ar 
ranged for four and eight hands, and a 
goodly number of oratorios. To these 
have been added Grove’s “Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,” of which Newark 











possesses a copy of the 1916 edition, 
both series of “Famous Composers and 
Their Works,” the Oxford History, and 
Riemann’s “Lexicon” in both English 
and German. 

The field of American music receives 
all due prominence, and it is hard to 
find an American composer of impor- 
tance whose works are not represented in 
the collection of the Newark Library. 


Thomas, represented by three copies. 

In order that the public may choose 
from this mass of literature, the library 
issues from time to time lists of reading 
which it recommends. These contain 
the titles which have proved most at- 
tractive to the public. It is to be re- 
gretted that the Newark Library has 
not offered, up to the present, a con- 
nected list of graded reading in musical 














Main Staircase of the Newark, N. J., Public Library 


In addition to actual music, there are to 
be found critical works by such men as 
Burton, Sonneck, Hughes, and both the 
Elsons. Particularly interesting is the 
two-volume autobiography of Theodore 


appreciation. Such a list would be one 
of the very few improvements needed 
to make this library of music of maxi- 
mum service to the community. 
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AMERICAN DEBUT 
WI1 HOUT REHEARSAL 


Eddy Brown Tells of Embarrassing 


Occurrence in His First Ap- 
pearance 


Here 





@ Mishkin 


Eddy Brown, American Violinist, Whose 


Season Has Been One of Notable 
Success 
Eddy Brown, the young violinist 


who recently made his début in this 
country after twelve years abroad, has 
enjoyed a busy year and his prospects 
for next season are exceedingly bright. 
He has given five New York recitals, 
each succeeding one strengthening the 
good impression that he made at the 
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first; he has appeared at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, the Rubinstein Club, 
the Bagby Musicale and at a host of 
charity and private affairs. He has also 
played in the leading cities of the United 
States, among them Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
and Wilkes-Barre. He is to play with 
the leading orchestras next season and 
an extensive tour embracing the princi- 
pal cities has been planned for him. 

Mr. Brown tells of an embarrassing 
situation when he was _ soloist with 
Nikisch’s orchestra in Hamburg. “I was 
to play the Brahms Concerto’ with 
Nikisch,” he said to a MUSICAL AMERICA 
representative, “and ordered the con- 
ductor’s score to be sent to him before 
the concert. An audience of about 3000 
was in the concert hall when Nikisch 
raised his baton and the orchestra began 
to play. Suddenly the great conductor 
stopped, for apparently no reason, and 
turned to talk to me as I was preparing 
to play. It seems that the pages of the 
score had not been cut, and Nikisch had 
to call for a knife. As musicians in 
evening clothes are not apt to carry 
pocket-knives about with them, Nikisch 
had to save the situation by conducting 
from a piano arrangement. He was a 
bit ruffled by the incident, but carried 
the performance through wonderfully. 

“Another episode of the same sort 
occurred when I played the Beethoven 
Concerto with Mr. Damrosch’s orchestra 
in Indianapolis the day after my arrival 
in this country,” he continued. “My 
steamer was late and I had to send my 
music on to the orchestra in advance. I 
arrived in Indianapolis for rehearsal and 
Mr. Damrosch asked for the score. You 
can imagine my surprise when I found 
that the music had not arrived. Music 
was hastily procured, but I had to play 
without a rehearsal. Again I came 
through without any serious mishap and 
Mr. Damrosch congratulated me and was 
especially enthusiastic about my ‘trill.’ 
The following day I left for New York 
to give my first recital there.” 

Mr. Brown anticipates with great 
pleasure his summer at Seal Harbor, 
Me., where he will spend much of his 
time composing in the quiet of the Maine 
woods. H. B. 


Woodruff Conducts New York Lyric 
Society in Fourth Concert 

The New York Lyric Society, Arthur 
D. Woodruff, conductor, gave its fourth 
concert at the West End Presbyterian 
Church on Thursday evening, May 25. 
The society was assisted by Mrs. May 
Marshall Cobb, soprano; Ellmer Zo'ler, 
accompanist, and the New York Festival 
String Orchestra. Mrs. Edna C. Wand- 
ling was the chorus’s accompanisf. Mrs. 
Cobb sang the incidental solo in Schu- 
bert’s “Omnipotence,” given inspiringly 
under Mr. Woodruff’s direction. 


PITTSBURGH HONORS 
FOSTER’S MEMORY 


Restoring Homestead Where Com- 
poser of ‘‘ Old Kentucky 
Home ”’ Once Lived 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 29.—If Stephen 
C. Foster were alive on the Fourth of 
July the composer of “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” “Come Where My Love 
Lies Dreaming,” “Nellie Gray,” etce., 
would be ninety years old. No doubt his 
memory will be honored throughout the 
world. It will be here. The city of 
Pittsburgh has already installed Fos- 
ter’s only granddaughter, Mrs. A. D. 
Rose, in the old homestead here, together 
with her children and a piano owned by 
Mrs. Rachel Keller Foster Woods, the 
original owner of Foster’s favorite 
piano, the instrument having a romantic 
history. 

It is said that Foster composed more 
songs on the Woods piano than he did 
on the one now in the Carnegie Institute 
of this city. The old Foster homestead— 
where the famous composer lived—has 
been thrown open to the public and will 
be made one of the show places by the 
City of Pittsburgh. It has been pro- 
posed by the city that Foster songs be 
played by the bands throughout the 
parks on Independence day as a fitting 
tribute to the memory of the famous 
Pittsburgher. 

The memorial committee of  Pitts- 
burgh council, which had charge of the 
work of repairing the Foster homestead 
and putting it in order, has obtained 
inany articles that were used by Foster. 
It is believed that the interest which 
this Pittsburgh committee is taking in 
gathering relics of Foster’s memory, will 
induce many persons to come forward 
and restore the home and give it the 
prominence which, it is contended, the 
effort merits. In order to make the place 
as interesting as possible, it is neces- 
sary to have these old relics and a spe- 
cial appeal is being made to obtain 
them. Comparatively few persons know 
that Foster was born in Pittsburgh, and 
his fame will, it is believed, do much to 
give added prominence to this city. 


Heads of Music Clubs Guests at Tea 
Given by Miss Callender 


One of the social events during the 
recent biennial convention of the Gen 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs in 


New York was a tea given on Sunday 
afternoon, May 28, by Mary R. Callender 
at her residence on Park Avenue. The 
guests included a number of the execu- 
tive heads of the National Federation 
of Women’s Musical Clubs, among them 
the following: 


Mrs Ella May Smith, Columbus, Ohio 
Mrs. Richard Hamlin Jones, Boston; Mrs. W 
C. Collins, Philadelphia; Mrs. W. D. Steele, 
Sedalia, Mo.; Mrs. David Allen Campbell, 
Chicago; Mrs. James QO. Dickens, Mobile, 
Ala.; Mrs. Eugene Lawson, Nowata, Okla 
Mrs. Emerson H. Brush, Chicago; Mrs. Rob 
ert McArthur, Tulsa, Okla Mrs. Ottmar 
Moll, St. Louis; Mrs. John F. Lyons, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Mrs. Mackey, St. Louis; Mrs 


George E. Hail, Providence, and Mrs. .A. ¢ 
Potter, Southampton, N. Y 


A delightful musical program was 
given by Emma Roberts, contralto, as- 
sisted by Frank La Forge at the piano; 
John Powell, pianist, and Albert Stoes 


sel, violinist. 
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WHEN NEW YORK SITS IN JUDGMENT 


An Arraignment of Her Critical Capacity in Music—Are We Afraid of Original Ideas?— 
Absence of the Educational Element—Our Critics 
Boredom’’—Our Lack of Ideals and of the Right Sort of Patriotism 
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AVE you ever been to Maine— 

Maine, the beautiful—where, tired 
of the mad and never-ending cacophony 
of city streets, you may find relief from 
the insane roaring and howling of the 
subway; the shouting female costumes 
that cry aloud to heaven for condemna- 
tion of their ugliness; the anzwmic, hur- 
ried and care-worn faces that awake de- 
spairing chords in your heart; the vulgar 
night signs blazoning out the martyrdom 
of dramatic art, and simian music that 


plays on and on and never ends, in whose 
slimy sounds you are forever enmeshed— 
maxixe and tango, fox-trot and bunny- 
hug—gods, the nauseating abnormality 
of it all! Just to be in the woods, if 
only for one hour, and drink it in—the 
primal music, pine branch rustling 
against pine branch, soft winds that 
with virtuoso touch awake the waters 
and send them rippling to the sands, 
and, for soloist, some blackbird, whistling 
to his mate expectant. Or, if you prefer 
something not so quiet, the tumultuous 
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jortissimo of gray seas breaking against 
grayer rocks and the harsh cries of sea 
birds. Why is it that sea birds have 
no song? Why this unjust discrimina- 
tion of Mother Nature? 

There, I feel better now. My friend 
Axel had been to Maine, and how I 
envied him! But, alas, Maine has one 
bar sinister on its beautiful escutcheon— 
its whiskey—and Axel is not a teetotal- 
ler. He is a very moderate drinker, but 
even so, Maine whiskey knows no dis- 
crimination; it is equally disastrous for 
the moderate and for the hard drinker. 
Admiral Evans knew what he was talk- 
ing about when he said it didn’t make 
you drunk, it just made you plumb 
crazy. It hadn’t made Axel crazy, but 
it made him very morose and pessimistic, 
and he was taking it out on me. He had 
just read my article, “Show me as a 
New York slogan.” 

“Rot, bally rot” (Axel, while hating 
the English, is very partial to their 
slang), sheer drivel! Don’t you know 
enough to realize that the only and orig- 
inal gold brick factory is built in New 
York; that the man from New Jersey is 
not looking for a New Yorker, but a 
Chicagoan; that the Spanish prisoner is 
not jailed in Barcelona, but here in the 
Tombs. Haven’t you lived long enough 
in New York to know that we have re- 
moved the hub from the banks of the 
Charles and planted it on the banks of 
the Hudson? Don’t you know that an 
artist in Portland, Atlanta, Chicago, or 
San Francisco, without New York cre- 
dentials is as much an object of suspicion 
as a stranger in Berlin or Paris of to- 
day without the proper passports? Is 
Philadelphia satisfied with its own ar- 
tistic judgment? Surely there are 
enough cultured people there whose 
judgment should be all sufficient for the 
Philadelphia public! But, no—Philadel- 
phia gives Mahler’s Symphony. I heard 
it—or, rather, I should say, I saw and 
heard it. It is a stupendous work, and 
with all its faults a great one, and con- 
tradictory as it may sound, it failed more 
in the physical than in spiritual perfec- 
tion. 

“Philadelphia must have New York 
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judgment. Think of New York posing as 
a Daniel! It loads its orchestra and a 
thousand supernumeraries on a few spe- 
cial trains, brings them here, hires your 
biggest hall, pours out money like water, 
advertises up and down, and all for 
what? Out of brotherly love? Or to 
have us share with them their artistic 
pleasure? To set us a good example? 
Or, on the other hand, to crow over us, 
just to show us that while we could do 
big things for art Philadelphia could de 
just as big? 

“If this :atter was their aim, why not 
give us that last note in perfect music, 
the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven? But 
your American must have something 
spectacular. If New York owns a big 
drum, Philadelphia must have one just 
as big, if not a little bigger. But it 
wasn’t any of these things. They were 
very brave, poor things, outwardly, at 
least, but scared—badly scared, lest we 
should frown on their efforts, or lest our 
dear critics—wonderful men, God bless 
’em!—should not approve. Think of a 
man milliner sitting in judgment on a 
Mahler, who, with all his faults, was 
still a great musician; or a watery-eyed 
little man who was never in Germany, 
speaks no German, who is utterly ignor- 
ant of her literature, her art, her sym- 
bols, debating with himself whether he 
should withhold or give his approval. A 
wonderful man, your New York critic! 
With an airy wave of his artistic hand, 
he dismisses into the outer darkness of 
oblivion Maeterlinck, whom the intel- 
lectual world has given an honored place 
in her halls of fame; discovers that he 
is nothing more than a wind bag of ver- 
bosity, and labels Brieux with that most 
damning of all labels, mid-Victorian!” 

“Then you think that the music critic 
should be a musician?” 


Educational Criticism Wanted 


“Undoubtedly! I do not mean we 
should send a violinist to criticize a vio- 
linist or a pianist to criticize a pianist, or 
a singer to criticize a singer. Candidly, I 
do not believe in a professional criti- 
cizing a professional; he is liable to be 
too technical and the general public does 
not care for technicalities. Such criti- 
cism is of interest only to the profes- 
sional. Criticism should above all things 
be educational; it should, as far as pos- 
sible, be impersonal. The work should 
come first, the personality of the artist 
last, unless the individuality and work of 
the artist are so interwoven that you 
cannot criticize one without taking notice 
of the other. Your critic cannot be an 
educator unless he himself has a general 
education in the art which he is criti- 
cizing. Why does the public read him? 
To gain information. How can he give 
that information unless he is informed 
himself? How can he teach me to dis- 
criminate between good and bad unless 
he has taught himself how to discrimi- 
nate? I must have faith in him. How 
can I have that faith if his dicta on 
things musical leave me in doubt as to 
the authority with which he speaks? If 
I find him vindictive once I shall always 
suspect him of that, and his authority, 
as far as I am concerned, is gone. If I 
find he has misinformed me once I shall 
ever afterwards question his knowledge. 

Music is to me one of life’s beautiful 
things. I want to know all its beauties, 
feel all its harmonies, know all its sym- 
bols, for after all, what are symbols if 
not the mystic and spiritual reflections of 
all that is best in life? I want to feel 
its warmth, feast my soul’s eyes on its 
colors. How can I do all this if the 
high priests of my religion are _ so 
ignorant that they cannot teach me?” 

“Do the people want such criticism?” 

“Those who count do. Whatever art 
we love most, we want to love it just a 
little more. The religion of art is al- 
ways a religion of love. Take your criti- 
cisms of literature. Personally I think 
American literary criticism is the finest 
in the world; your American is a great 
reader and he wants the best, and your 
journals employ none but the very best 
men to help him form his judgment. 


Your literary critic has parted me from 
more good money than I care to think of. 
It is the same way with painting. I have 
missed very few exhibitions this season 
and I place the blame on and render my 
sincere thanks to the excellent chaps, 
the most capable art critics which the 
New York press employs. Literature and 
art are petted and spoiled with the best 
that can be procured, while any igno- 
ramus is good enough for music. The 
men who criticize art and literature have 
always something original to say, some 
new viewpoint to give you, some new 
sidelight on your favorite author. Your 
editor would never dream of handing 
over to the society reporter Gorky’s or 
Maeterlinck’s latest volume, and ask him 
for his viewpoint on it, or send a throb 
sister to give her impressions of a 
Homer Martin or a Blakelock. 


Afraid to Utter Original Ideas 


“Your critics are hidebound by what 
others have written. No doubt many of 
them have original ideas, but if they 
clash with the opinions of these others 
they are too afraid to give them utter- 
ance. Why should I be a slave to the 
opinions of others? To others Othello 
is an ignoble character; to me Shakes- 
peare’s most noble masterpiece. (I 
should like to write a thesis on that!) 
And Portia, a superficial little snob, a 
junk shop of legal misinformation. To 
me Shylock’s judges prove beyond ques- 
tion Dickens’s contention that the law’s 
an ass. 

“Why do the literary critics induce me 
to part with my good money? Because 
they make their authors such attractive 
chaps I must perforce make their ac- 
quaintance. 

“Why do I go to picture exhibitions? 
Why, just to see if I can find the same 
beauties which these critics found. And 
why do I go to concerts of all kinds in 
a pessmistic mood and with murder in 
my heart? The critics! 

“The curse of musical criticism here 
is its dead sameness; its utter lack of 
originality and the unending repetition 
of the same old phrases. Here’s an old 
friend: ‘The artistry of the singer.’ 
Only a man of low and criminal in- 
stincts could have fathered such a word; 
it bears all the ear-marks of a low and 
degrading illegitimacy, and no self-re- 
specting dictionary will give it shelter 
within its covers. Some _ low-browed 
poetaster who writes advertising rhymes 
for puffed potatoes must have invented 
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it. It sounds vulgar, uneducated, and 
lacks refinement. Your critics seem to be 
suffering from self-superiority and bore- 
dom. They are the blasé cynics and 
professional pessimists of the journalistic 
world. They suffer from chronic indi- 
gestion, both of originality and ideas. 
Why, even the police reporter can find 
new ways of describing a non-resilient 
drunk! 

“You remember Leopold Schmidt in 
the Berliner Tageblatt? ‘Fraulein Greta 
Mueller hat einen Lieder-Abend gegeben ; 
friulein Marta Schulz hat einen 
Klavier-Abend gegeben. Warum?’ (Miss 
Greta Mueller gave a song recital; Miss 
Marta Schulz gave a piano recital. 
Why?) 

The Curse of Duty 


“And to get the approval of these 
self-sufficients Philadelphia spends 
enough to support a really good opera 
company for at least one season. Was 
it worth while?” 

“Then you think it is the duty 

“There you go—Duty! That is the 
curse of your lives; it has left its blight 
upon your art. ‘A sense of duty.’ You 
meet the phrase at every turn; it was 
born of phariseeism and puritanism. 
Why can’t a man tell the truth and be 
honest out of the pure joy of being 
truthful and honest? Why can’t he be 
loyal to his friends and help his fellow 
man because it is a pleasure, and forget 
that it is a duty? To do a thing be- 
cause it is a duty is the most depressing 
of things; to do it because it makes life 
more beautiful and adds to its sunshine 
—that is exhilarating. Duty is born of 
selfishness, the other of a self-abnega- 
tion. 

“In Berlin my foreign pupils always 
worked, first, because it was a pleasure 
to them and again because of the pleas- 
ure their work would one day give the 
world. Their work was their joy, not 
their duty! And for that reason their 
work was superior to that of their Amer- 
ican confréres who were always obsessed 
by that nightmare ‘A sense of duty.’ 

“T rarely miss church, as you know. 
Bee ause it is a duty? A thousand times, 
no! But because I feel it a necessity— 
a spiritual joy. I have a friend whose 
name stands almost first in the world of 
musie to-day, who believes as I do. ‘I 
do not disbelieve,’ he told me once, ‘life 
is endurable only because of the spiritual 
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pleasure which I find in it.’ And of all 
the arts none plays such a prominent 
part in religion as music. Why? Be- 
cause none of them gives such spiritual 
pleasure. Religion without music would 
be a failure. It awakens spiritual emo- 
tions and longings which will not be 
denied. No other art has such power to 
help us forget the materialistic side of 
life or to awaken in us the belief that 
after all the spiritual joys far transcend 
the material. Materialism begets gross- 
ness; the spiritual begets ideals. And 
music, because it is the most spiritual, 
is‘therefore the most ideal of the arts. 


Our Lack of Patriotism 


“That is why you are not an idealistic 
people. Music with you is a duty. It is 
not a joy. You have to be driven to it, 
and even then you will not always drink. 
Your lack of love of music proves an- 
other thing—a lack of patriotism.” 

“Oh, come now, Axel; are you not 
going just a little bit too strong?” 

“Just wait a moment, please. What 
is patriotism? You say, ‘a love of coun- 
try.’ That is very relative and very 
general. It is either very degrading or 
very exalted. The degrading side, for 
obvious reasons, we need not discuss; 
the exalted is something which is not 
discussed enough. We all talk of patriot- 
ism, and ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred the idea in our minds is a material 
one. The hundredth is thinking of the 
ideals—our spiritual and artistic aspira- 
tions. A country that will not defend its 
spiritual and artistic aspirations will 
fail in its effort to defend its material. 
Napoleon called England a nation of 
shop-keepers. Why? Because it was a 
nation without ideals. 


The Dollar Mark 


“You yourselves have branded your 
own brows with the dollar mark. Your 
commercial endeavors succeed because 
you believe in your commercial ability. 
Your artistic efforts fail because you 
have no belief in your artistic gifts. 

“Take your Music League, for ex- 
ample. A very estimable body and very 
praiseworthy in its effort to procure free 
music for the people. Well, they appoint 
a committee on music. Composed of 
American musicians? Not at all! With 
one exception foreigners—strangers in 
your country, ignorant of your language 
and your ways, knowing nothing of your 
ideals, your aspirations, your tastes! 
Think of the intolerable and degrading 
insult which that means to every Amer- 
ican musician! I must believe that it 
was done thoughtlessly. I cannot believe 
that the members of the Music League, 
cultured and broad-minded men _ and 
women as they must be, regard the 
American artist as such a negligible and 


despicable quantity that they will not 
even invite him to serve on that com- 
mittee. 


“And that committee has the power 
{to invite or exclude the American artist 
as it sees fit! And what American 
artist with a grain of self respect would 
consent to give his services, much as he 
would like to, after this deep humilia- 
tion has been placed upon him? 

“Yet I have no doubt the members 
of the Music League consider themselves 
patriotic. They would fight, no doubt, 
to the last ditch in defense of their last 
dollar, but when it comes to show the 
highest form of patriotism, the encour- 
agement and public acknowledgment of 
those who have given their lives to the 
heart-breaking work of proving to the 
world that Americans are not all mate- 
rialists, that they still have a few fine 
ideals left, they were criminally blind to 
their magnificent opportunity. 

“Mr. Otto Kahn tells us that to-day 
we are thinking less of our dollar and 
more of our artistic aspirations. I un- 
derstand that he has much influence with 
the Music League. Why did he not use 
it to keep them from making this colossal 
and unforgivable blunder? And why 
did the public press allow it to go with- 
out even the faintest protest? Or, put it 
this way: Suppose Paris or Berlin had 
a Music League and appointed an all- 
American committee! You remember 
the howl the Berlin press sent up when 
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Mephisto had the courage to denounce 
certain abuses in regard to the American 
student there. How they sat on their 
hind legs and yapped and showed their 
teeth, and, if Mephisto had been there, 
how they would have sunk them in his 
shins! 

“But it wouldn’t happen, because the 
press or public in Berlin would not stand 
for it, and, in the second place, the 
American artist’s acute sense of the fit- 
ness of things would keep him from 
accepting a place on such a committee.” 


COMPOSITION WORK HEARD 


Students of Institute of Musical Art 
Give Interesting Program 


On the age Ig of May 13 a recital 


of the works of the composition classes 
at the Institute of Musical Art took 
place at this New York institution. 
Every year these specific happenings 


arrest the closest attention of those in- 
terested in Institute events. And right- 
ly, for there is regularly presented a 
splendid array of creative talent coupled 
with musical craft that will prove in- 
caleulably valuable to its possessors 
hereafter. A comprehensive program was 
offered at the most recent recital. It 
embraced Preludes, Fugues, Passa- 
caglias, Homophonic piano compositions, 
songs and works for strings. 

While the program is too lengthy to 
quote in its entirety, premier honors 
should be accorded Charles G. Vardell, 
for his Double-Fugue for Two Pianos; 
Raymond L. Bowers, for his Introduc- 
tion and Double-Fugue for String Quar- 
tet; Marie L. Roemaet, for her Prelude 


and Fugue for String Quartet; Kath- 
arine F. Swift, for two finely modern 
songs in French and Fugue in Con- 
trary Motion, for Piano; Howard A. 


Murphy, for his Sonata-Allegro for 
String Quartet, and George M. Vause, 
who played his own Passacaglia for Or- 
gan. The attendance verged, as it usu- 
ally does, upon the overflowing. 
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MYRNA SHARLOW IN DAKOTA 


Soprano Sings for Tuberculosis Fund in 
Bismarck 


BISMARCK, N. D., May 19.—Last Fri- 
day evening a genuine treat was fur- 
nished local music-lovers by the appear- 
ance of Myrna Sharlow, soprano, at the 
Auditorium, in a be nefit concert for the 
Tuberculosis Cottage fund. Miss Shar- 
low is a North Dakota girl, which fact 
may have served to prepossess some be- 
fore hearing her. After she had sung 
only a fraction of her program, however, 
it was clear that Miss Sharlow needed 
no other r recommendations than her voice 
and artistry. Her conception and de- 
livery of the “Bird Song” from “Pagli 
acci” was truly delightful, and her suc- 
ceeding song groups were on a like 
plane of excellence. Governor Hanna, 
who was present, complimented Miss 
Sharlow highly. 

On the evening preceding her appear- 
ance here Miss Sharlow was heard for 
the second time in Jamestown, N. D.. 
achieving, it is learned, a sweeping suc 
cess. 


London (Ont.) Girl Gives Début Recital 


LONDON, ONT., May 28.—Luta L. Lay- 
mon, contr alto, appeared in a dé but re 
cital at W esley Hall on May 23, assisted 
by the Toronto Pe Quartet, com- 
posed of Frank E. Blachford, Benedick 
Clarke, IF. Converse Smith and [eo 


Smith. Miss Laymon made a ch: irming 
impression. Her accompanist was Al. 
bert D. Jordan. 
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“L’AFRICAINE” IN BERLIN OPERA REPERTOIRE 


Meyerbeer’s Work Gratefully Received Despite Outcries of the Critics—A Triumph for Wanda 
Landowska in Recital on the Cembalo—Strauss Conducts Wagner Music Thrillingly—Moriz 
Rosenthal’s Eloquent Performances 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, April 11, 1916 


FTER having been exiled from the 

Berlin Court Opera répertoire for 
the last twenty years or so, Meyerbeer’s 
“L’Africaine” has _ been _ reinstated. 
Newly staged, rearranged and with a 
star cast, this effective example of its 
kind had a triumphant renaissance about 
ten days ago. The best of singers at 
the disposal of the Court Opera at pres- 
ent were enlisted to interpret this most 
singable of operas: Schwarz as Nelusco, 
Jadlowker as Vasco da Gama, Frau 


Kemp as Selica and Claire Dux as Inez. 
Each had an individual triumph, while 
that very circumspect little Napoleon of 
the baton, Leo Blech, conducted with all 
his characteristic fervor and tempera- 
ment, in a manner befitting the inter- 
pretation of Romanic music. For though 
Meyerbeer was a German, it may safely 
be averred that his later and best works 
were governed by distinctly Romanic in- 
fluences. 

The stage setting, as was to be ex- 
pected, was in accordance with the ar- 
tistic ideals and the great resources of 
the Court Opera in equipment. The pub- 
lic forgot the war for the nonce—or, for 
that matter, that Germans are supposed 
to be stolid—and went into ecstacies. 

And still there are those among the 
Berlin critics who are not content. Why? 
Simply because, from their standpoint, 
a work supposed to have been consigned 
to oblivion had no logical business to 
come to life again. But not all think so. 
And as, for many important Wagner 
roles, the proper singers are not forth- 
coming just now, and as modern Ital- 
ian and French operas are barred at 





present, those not of the fault-finding 
critical category are inclined to calm 
their consciences with the explanation 
that the much maligned (but, oh, so ef- 
fective) Meyerbeer was introduced into 
the select German répertoire as a con- 
venient kind of international operatic 
make-shift. But the truth of the mat- 
ter is that the reinstatement of “L’Af- 
ricaine” at the Royal Opera proves that 
none of the vast number of novelties 
thrown on the musical field in the last 
few seasons can create, in comparison, 
more than a passing impression. Either 
the music has lacked effectiveness or 
the libretto has proved unsatisfactory, 
or, most frequently, the two have not 
been well enough adapted to each other. 
Be that as it may, the opera-loving pub- 
lic hungered for something that would 
compel interest and give favorite singers 
the opportunity to present themselves to 
the best advantage. And it would seem 
that this sought-for opera has been 
found in “L’Africaine.” 

Another change in managerial inter- 
ests is to be recorded. Martha Parthen- 
heimer, who will be remembered by 
many as the wideawake treasurer for 
the last nine years of the Concert Direc- 
tion Wolff, has left that bureau and as- 
sociated herself with the concert man- 
ager, Ludwig Loewenson. The new con- 
cert agency has been established at 
27 Luitpoldstrasse. 


A Recital] on the Cembalo 


“Can these be war times?” one was 
inclined to exclaim on entering Beetho- 
ven Hall last Thursday. For a densely 
packed audience was assembled for the 
Landowska cembalo concert. Berliners 
are not often treated these days to a 
performance on such a rare instrument 
as the cembalo or to the playing of such 
a rare mistress of the instrument as 
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Wanda Landowska. The possibilities of 
the cembalo have scarcely ever—possibly 
not even by the masters of a bygone era 
—been demonstrated so effectively as by 
Mme. Landowska. One may or may not 
appraise the artistic value of the cem- 
balo very highly, as compared with the 
more technically, more perfect modern 
pianoforte. But there can be no ques- 
tion that Mme. Landowska is an exalted 
virtuoso of this instrument of a past age. 
She seems part and parcel of it. We 
know of no other artist who could suc- 
ceed so thoroughly in making the hearer 
forget or overlook the undeniable tinny, 
mandoline quality of the cembalo. Es- 
pecially successful was this artist when 
she played the “Grobschmied” Varia- 
tions of Handel. For Bach, on the other 
hand, the two preludes and fugues in B 
minor and B major, the cembalo seemed 
less well adapted. 

To prove that she is not alone a vir- 
tuoso on an historical instrument, Mme. 
Landowska also utilized the piano for 
Mozart’s Sonata in D, played in ex- 
quisite rococo style. Mme. Landowska’s 
partner of the evening, the operatic and 
concert singer, Emmi Leisner, made a 
deep impression with her voluptuous 
contralto and fine musicianship, espe- 
cially in Bach’s “Prepare thyself, Zion!” 
and a selection, “Froh lacht die Brust,” 
from Handel’s opera “Amadis.” For the 
completely successful portrayal of these 
graceful works of the classical period, 
however, Miss Leisner’s style is rather 
too robust. 

Three smaller works for cembalo of 
the early eighteenth century, by Rameau, 
Couperin and Scarlatti, and a group of 
ancient folk songs published by Fried- 
lander, concluded the program. 


Strauss at His Best 


There are times when Richard Strauss 
is irresistible, and such a moment ar- 
rived at the ninth concert of the Royal 
Orchestra. Strauss conducted Wagner’s 
“Faust” Overture, the “Tristan” Vor- 
spiel and the Vorspiel to the “Meister- 
singer.” We arrived too late to hear 
the introductory number, Gluck’s Over- 
ture to “Iphigenia in Aulis,” but were 
fully recompensed by what followed. It 
may be that in Wagner the orchestra 
is in an accustomed element, or that 
Strauss himself was unusually inspired. 
The fact remains that one might go far 
before finding such elaborate tone paint- 
ings. Such instrumental purity, such 
subtle nuances seemed incomparable. 
The “Meistersinger’” music reached a 
climax that was overwhelming. Again 
and again Strauss was called to the 
stage to bow his acknowledgments. 

The concluding number was the con- 
ductor’s own “Domestica” and _ person- 
ally we considered this somewhat of an 
anti-climax. Needless to say, it was 
vividly interpreted. 


Rosenthal’s Recital 


When Moriz Rosenthal comes from 
Vienna for a concert in Berlin, the house 
is invariably sold out. And that is as 
it should be. For where are those among 
the really great ones of the key-board 
who offer to lovers of piano music quite 
such an all-encompassing pianistic art as 
Rosenthal? First, there is his marvel- 
ous technique for which he has become 
famous over two continents, and no- 
where quite so pronounced as when he 
plays Liszt. But this magician is also 
capable of more than a dazzling tech- 
nique—as he demonstrated convincingly 

















in the “Appassionata.” A mighty and 
profound impression he created with this 
Beethoven music. But the climax of the 
evening was the artist’s incomparably 
poetic interpretation of Chopin’s B 
Minor Sonata. 


On Friday last, Emmy Holzkaemper, 


a pupil of Vittorino Moratti, the Italian 
teacher, gave a well-attended song re- 
cital in Harmonium Hall. 

Those among our readers who have 
lived in Germany will recall the prestige 
enjoyed here by the oratorio and concert 
basso, Johannes Maesschaert. And they 
may also remember the disconcerting 
predilection of this artist to call off his 
concerts at the last moment. This was 
again illustrated a week ago last Mon 
day, when the Philharmonic Choral So 
ciety, under Siegfried Ochs, had been an 
nounced to produce Bach’s cantatas 
The evening before the public rehearsal. 
Professor Maesschaert again cancelled 
his engagement. Fortunately for Profes-. 
sor Ochs, it was our compatriot, Sidney 
Biden, who jumped into the breach at 
the last moment and so saved the day 
Another soloist was also an American, 
the operatic tenor, George Meader. 

O. P. JAcos. 





SINGERS AND PIANISTS HEARD 





Attractive Program Presented by Amer- 
ican Institute of Applied Music 


Another attractively designed pro- 
gram was presented by American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music pupils, this time, 
however, at the MacDowell Gallery, on 
the evening of June 2. There were heard 
a number of students who have made 
other appearances this season, and, at 
this latest function, they showed a gain 
in poise and did justice in every case to 
the efforts of their mentors. 

The quartet, “Wake! for the Sun Who 
Scattered Into Flight,” from Lehmann’s 
“In a Persian Garden,” opened the pro- 
gram, being sung by Mrs. Powers, Mrs. 
Davis and Messrs. Jarka and Carman, 
all of whom are pupils of McCall Lan 
ham. Alice K. Hoffman, pianist, a pupi! 
of Rawlins Baker, played works by Bach 
and Liszt, following which Arnold Koch 
a pupil of Gustav Hornberger, played 
Goltermann’s B Minor ’Cello Concerto 
Leslie Hodgson’s pupil, Watson H. Gid- 
dings, proved his pianistic prowess ir 
Chopin’s G Minor Ballade. 

Franz Jarka, tenor, sang lieder ot 
Schubert and Franz and Rose Karasek, 
pianist, who is a product of the teaching 
of Dean Kate S. Chittenden, played th: 
first movement of Beethoven’s Sonata 
Op. 57. The exceptionally talented young 
violinist, George K. Raudenbush, wa: 
heard in the Saint-Saéns Concerto, Op 
61. Adéle Petit, Mr. Hodgson’s pupi! 
played numbers by Smetana, d’Albert 
and MacDowell, and Charlotte E. Davis 
Mr. Baker’s student, was heard in Mosz 
kowski’s Concert Etude. Mrs. Gladys | 
Davis, contralto, sang Marcello’s “Il mi 
bel fuoco,” and the program closed bri 
liantly with two movements of Schiitt’ 
Piano Concerto, Op. 47, played by Mis 
Chittenden’s pupil, Annabelle Wood, wit! 
Elsie Lambe at the second piano. 





Jacques Thibaud Likely to Visit Amer: 
ica Next Season 


Jacques Thibaud has sent word 
Loudon Charlton that there is still a 
excellent likelihood of his visiting Am« 
ica again next season. The French vi 
linist has recovered from his automobi 
injury, but expects to be excused fro: 
active service. 





Ariadne Holmes Edwards’s melodiou 
song, “Cupid’s Call,” was sung recent 
by Mrs. P. H. Meyer at a benefit conce: 
given in Mount Vernon, N. Y. The so: 
is now being arranged for orchestra. 
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HEMUS AS EASTON 


Baritone Scores Success in Per- 
formance with Earle Laros’s 
Orchestra 


ASTON, PA., May 26.—The concert 
of the Easton Symphony Orchestra 
last evening was one of the best ever 
given in this city. Under the baton of 
its talented conductor, Earle D. Laros, 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony and 
several shorter numbers were admirably 
performed. 

Percy Hemus, the noted baritone, 
scored heavily in a number of classics 
in English and in American songs by 
George B. Nevin, Schneider and Dam- 
rosch. He also made a deep impression 
in Loewe’s “Edward,” which he made 
vraphiec and intensely dramatic. Gladys 
Craven played his accompaniments in a 
praiseworthy manner. 

Mrs. Harlan E. Woehrle, soprano of 
this city, sang an aria from Meyerbeer’s 
“Robert, the Devil,” in an admirable 
manner, accompanied by the orchestra. 

Mr. Hemus’s success was so marked 
that he has been engaged by Manager 
Woehrle for a recital next fall. 





GUIOMAR NOVAES AT NORFOLK 


Brazilian Pianist Soloist at Festival—To 
Pass Summer in Brazil 


Guiomar Novaes, the little Brazilian 
pianist, concluded a remarkably brilliant 
season with the Norfolk, Conn., Festival 
on June 6, when she was heard in the 
Grieg Concerto, making a_ pronounced 
success. Miss Novaes will pass the sum- 
mer months at her home in Brazil, re- 
turning to America early in the autumn. 
She will give an A®olian Hall recital on 
Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 22, after- 
ward filling a lengthy list of concert and 
recital engagements under the manage- 
ment of Loudon Charlton. 

In 1911 Miss Novaes won a prize of a 
costly grand piano which is offered each 
year through the legacy of a French 
music patron. This piano she was com- 
pelled to leave in Paris, but her own peo- 
ple in Sao Paulo presented her with an- 
other. 

“It came as a great surprise,’ Miss 
Novaes relates. “I had just finished a 
concert program, when a _ committee 
stepped forward and made the presenta- 
tion speech—a big gift and a small talk!” 


’ 
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Percy Hemus Congratulates 
Conductor Laros and Mrs. Harlan 
E. Woehrle, Local Soprano. Below: 
Mr. Hemus Receives a Contract for 
a Recital in Easton Next October 





MUSIC AT ALLIED BAZAAR 


Famous Artists Give their Services to 
Aid Huge Benefit 


A number of prominent musicians are 
participating in New York’s_ million- 
dollar Allied Bazaar at Grand Central 
Palace. Percy Grainger played a number 
of his own piano compositions on June 4. 
Others who won enthusiastic applause 
on this day were Mme. Regina Vicarino, 
the soprano, and Salvatore de Stefano, 
the harpist. On June 5 two noted so- 
pranos, Maggie Teyte and Frances Alda, 
appeared. 

Pasquale Amato, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s baritone, has devised 
for the Bazaar a new way for increasing 


the value of phonograph records. He 


simply autographs, not his photographs, 
but his favorite phonograph record, with 
some dedication, inscribing the song to 
its future purchaser, or to the cause for 
which it has been donated. The inscrip- 
tion is written in white ink, on the black 
circle of the record usually devoted to 
the title of the song. The sale of Amato 
discs promises, according to reports, to 
be record-breaking. 

A rare and valuable collection of war 
paper money of small denominations, is- 
sued by the different warring countries 
of Europe, is the contribution of Ernest 
Schelling, the American pianist, to the 
Bazaar. This collection Mr. Schelling 
brought over with him in the early days 
of the war. It comprises fifty specimens 
of the paper currency of small denomi- 
nations, which sprang up over night in 
the different cities of Europe. This 
money bears for the mest part the mark 
of the municipality in which it is issued, 
or the stamp of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the town whence it came. 

Tuesday was “French Day” at the 
bazaar. Mme. Povla Frisch sang “La 
Marseillaise.”’ Carlos Salzédo, the noted 
French harpist, at the request of the 
French Government, arranged a new har- 
monization of the hymn while he was 
fighting in the trenches last year, the 
management announced, and the song 
was given by Mme. Frisch as arranged 
by Mr. Salzedo. 


DEDICATE SALT LAKE ORGAN 


Governor Spry, State and City Officials 
Attend Ceremony 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, June 5.—What 


- is said to be the largest theater organ 


in the world was installed here recently 
by W. H. Swanson of the American 
Theater. Dedication ceremonies, in which 
Governor Spry, and other State, county 
and city officials, including Mayor W. M. 
Ferry and members of the city commis- 
sion, were held at the theater. 

Following a short talk by Governor 
Spry, John J. McClellan, organist, gave 
a short program, that included the Widor 
Toccata in F, “The Rosary,” and patri- 
otic offerings, followed by a short talk 
on the construction and installation of 
the organ. 

President Joseph F. Smith and other 
dignitaries of the Mormon Church at- 
tended, as well as clergymen of other 
denominations. 


Goetzl to Set Popular French Farce to 
Music 


Dr. Anselm Goetzl, the Bohemian com- 
poser and conductor, has been commis- 
sioned by A. H. Woods to compose a score 
for the French farce, “Occupe toi d’Amé- 
lie’ (“Take Care of Amelia’), which 
has been one of the sensations recently 
of the European stage. 


A hearty ovation for John Philip Sousa 
was one of the features of the June 3 
performance which closed the long season 
of the New York Hippodrome. 


ORIGINAL MUSIC FOR 
NEW PHOTO-DRAMA 


“‘ Civilization,’ New Thomas H. 
Ince Production, Has Score 
of Operatic Character 


One of the pioneer attempts to present 
an original musical score in conjunction 
with a photo-drama was displayed to 
New Yorkers for the first time on Fri- 
day night of last week, when Thomas 
H. Ince’s production of C. Gardner Sul- 
livan’s “Civilization” was shown at the 
Criterion Theater. The play is a stir- 
ring recital of the horrors of modern 
warfare and its revelation is obtained 
through marvellous photographic effects. 

The music, composed by Victor L. 
Schertzinger, follows the modern oper- 
atic plan and is at all times suggestive 
of the particular mood conveyed through 
the pictures. Unfortunately it lacks 
somewhat in variety and the constant 
repetition of certain themes tends toward 
monotony of effect. But as a demonstra- 
tion of the possibilities of the motion- 
picture music-drama this performance 
was as convincing as it was interesting 
With the popular acceptance of this type 
of presentation a great field will un- 
questionably be opened to composers. 

A solo voice and chorus was employed 
to advantare behind the scenes. 


= > 


Pittsburgh Hears Choral Club of Car- 
negie “Tech” in Opera 


PITTSBURGH, June 5.—The Choral 
Club of Carnegie “Tech” made its ini- 
tial appearance in opera on May 25 and 
26 at the theater of the School of De- 
sign, when the “Mikado” was well pre- 
sented, under the leadership of J. Vick 
O’Brien, director of music. The princi- 
pals on the cast were Barbara H. Welty 
as Yum-Yum, Olive A. Slingluff as Ka- 
tisha, J. Steel Jamison as Nanki-Poo and 
Howard Hoffman as Ko-Ko.- The pro- 
duction was a success from every view- 
point, and was given a second welcome 
on Class Day, June 7, when it was given 
on the campus of the school. 





Povla Frisch Sings for French 


Mme. Povla Frisch, the French-Dan- 
ish soprano, was the artist chosen by 
the entertainment committee (Mrs. Wil- 
liam Astor Chanler, director) of the 
Allied Bazaar, June 3-14, at the Grand 
Central Palace, to sing “La Marseil- 
laise” on the French Day on June 6, as 
arranged for in a series of special events 
in the Bazaar’s general program. Mme. 
i‘risch, dressed in the costume of the 
Republic, appeared both afternoon and 
evening and on each occasion aroused an 
outburst of feeling on the part of the 
many listeners present that rose to 
heights of enthusiasm. 





ANNUAL CONCERT OF 


VON ENDE SCHOOL 


Large Audience Applauds Work of 


Gifted Pupils of New York 
Musical Institution 


Hundreds of persons were unable to 


gain admission to the annual concert 
of the Von Ende School of Music at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Monday night, June 
5, so great was the demand for seats. 
The auditorium was crowded with an au- 
dience that expressed the greatest satis- 
faction in the singing and playing of the 
students and the general character of 
the performance was of fine artistic 
quality. 


Especial credit is due the pupils of 


Mme. Adrienne Remenyi-Von Ende, who 
displayed exceptional ability in the per- 
formance of their numbers. Cecile Heller 
sang a group by Bruch, Liszt and Jensen; 
Ursula Mellish the “Depuis la Jour” 
aria from “Louise,” Hollman’s “Chanson 
d’Amour” and MacFayden’s “Spring 
Singing”; Ottilie Schillig the “Hymn au 
Soleil” by Georges, Franck’s “La Proces- 
sion” and Rosamond Young songs by 
Beethoven, Schumann and Strauss, be- 
sides Marguerite’s aria from “The Dam- 
nation of Faust,” in which she had the 
able assistance of C. Addimando, who 
played an English Horn obbligato. It is 
not too much to say that these young 


singers displayed the thorough ease and 
ability of seasoned professional concert 
artists. They sing with intelligence and 
noteworthy command of their vocal re- 
sources. 

Miss Schillig has long since passed 
from the “pupil class”; indeed, her sing- 
ing commands respect to-day through its 
ripened artistry and her interpretations 
bear the stamp of individuality and au- 
thority. 

Grace Hollenbeck, a pupil of Hans Van 
den Burg, a teacher who is fast becom- 
ing recognized for the excellence of his 
methods, opened the program with a 
spirited presentation of Brahms’s Rhap- 
sody in G Minor. Alfred Newman, the 
youthful piano pupil of Sigismond Sto- 
jowski, played Chopin’s Scherzo in B 
Minor and the Liszt Paraphrase on 
“Rigoletto” in a manner that fairly as- 
tounded his hearers. There is ample 
justification for the prediction, so freely 
made, that this young man is destined 
to make a name for himself among the 
pianists of the day. Phyllida Ashley, 
another pupil of Mr. Stojowski, proved 
to be a pianist of distinguished gifts and 
an interpreter of rare intelligence in the 
presentation of Debussy’s ‘“Pagodes,” 
Stojowski’s “By the Brookside” and 
Paderewski’s “Cracovienne Fantastique.” 

Somewhat in the nature of a novelty 
was the performance of Bemberg’s “Bal- 
lade du Desespere,” in which the follow- 
ing participated: Miss Schillig, soprano; 
Ernest Perrin, reader; Lucille Collette, 
violinist; James Liebling, ’cellist, and 
Richard Epstein, pianist. Mr. Epstein, 
the distinguished accompanist, gave able 
support also to Miss Schillig in her solo 
numbers. Alice Shaw and _ Francis 


Moore played accompaniments for the 
other numbers. 

Nicholas Garagusi, a pupil of Arthur 
Hartmann, played the difficult Vieux- 
temps Concerto No. 5 for the Violin. 

Roxanne Von Ende presented three 
plastic studies—illustrating the Dalcroze 
method of erurhythmics—to the accom- 
paniment of Moszkowski’s Serenade, Cho- 
pin’s Prelude in E Minor and Prelude 
in C Major, in all of which she demon- 
strated unquestioned talent. It was ob- 
served that her interpretations were far 
more faithful to the spirit of the music 
than have been those of some of the emi- 
nent professional dancers who have re- 
cently invited public attention. She is a 
pupil of Thadeusz de Jarecki. 

The presentation of medals was made 
by Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick as follows: 


Piano Department: Gold Medal, Alfred 
Newman, New Haven, Conn.; Silver Medal, 
Grace Hollenback, Reading, Pa.; Bronze 
Medal, Michael de Trinis, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Special Honorable Mention, Rose Beck and 
Bernard Kessner of New York. Singing De 
partment: Gold Medal, Ursula Mellish, New 
York; Silver Medal, Laura Nemeth, Brook- 
Iyn, N. Y.; Bronze Medal, Bernice Muller, 
Jacksonville, Fla Violin Department: 
Special Honorable Mention, Helen Vogel, 
New York, and Harold Micklin, Mt. Vernon 
Bronze Medal, Tibor von Serley, New York 
Theory Department: Silver Medal, Louisa 
Morales-Macedo, Peru, S. A.; Bronze Medal, 
Annie P. Oates, Hendersonville, N. C His- 
tory of Music, Literature and Art, Attend- 
ance: Bronze Medal, Annie P. Oates, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C 


Among the prominent guests at the 
concert were Dr. Carl Muck, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
George Barrére, founder of the Barreére 
Ensemble; Count and Countess Rittberg; 
Frank L. Young and Baroness Rotten- 
thal. 
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Several recitals of interest took place 
recently at the American Institute of 
Applied Music. On the evening of May 
25 a diversified program was offered by 


the following pupils of Miss Chittenden, 
Mr. Lanham, Mr. Baker, Mr. Hodgson 
and Mr. Hornberger: Gretchen Thayer, 
Grace D. Frank, Teresina Cavagnaro, 
Myron Carman, Lucille Bradley, Beatrice 
Wiggins, Anastasia Nugent, Mrs. 
Powers, Mrs. Davis, Catherine Kamper, 
Mrs. Gerald Gould, Arnold Koch, Esther 
Eberstadt, Alice Rose Clausen, Mildred 
Dewsnap, Elloda Kemmerer and Louise 
R. Keppel. 

On the following afternoon some eight- 
een junior students, pupils of Miss Nu- 
vent, Miss Taylor, Miss Karasek, Mr. 
Raudenbush, Miss Des Anges, Miss Ditto, 
Mr. Lanham, Mr. Shradieck, Mrs. Nellis, 
Mr. Sherman, Miss Wood, Miss Chitten- 
den and Mr. Lanham, gave a recital. 
Annabelle Wood presented her small 
pupil, Margaret Spotz, in a piano recital 
on the afternoon of May 27. The pro- 
gram was thoroughly varied, containing 
several difficult modern numbers as well 
as classics. It was daintily and ade- 
quately interpreted. | 

Assisted by Kurt Dieterle, violinist, a 
number of pupils of Elizabeth Kelso Pat- 
terson gave a recital at the Patterson 
School, in West 104th Street, on May 31. 
An interesting list of vocal numbers were 
sung by Kathleen Ficklin, Annah Hess, 
Cornelia Covert, Frankie Holland, Helen 
Erskine, Estelle Leask, Geraldine Hol- 
land and Agnes Waters. Mr. Dieterle 
was heard in works by Sarasate, Luzzi 
and Massenet. Alice Erskine presided 
at the piano. 

*x* * * 

Pupils of Walter S. Young gave a 
recital at his Carnegie Hall studios last 
Saturday afternoon. Those taking part 
were: Sopranos, Helen Kiendi, Harriet 
Schanz, Mrs. Robert S. Rodger, Mrs. 
William B. Shafer; contraltos, Eliza Don- 
nelly, Edith Pierson, Augusta Wrensch; 
tenors, David Collins and William J. 
Shears; baritones, Delano Foote and 
Wells Richardson. Mrs. Walter S. Young 
played the acompaniments. 

* * * 

Sergei Klibansky, the well-known 
vocal instructor, gave the last of his 
pupils’ recitals of the present season at 
the West Side Y. M. C. A. Auditorium on 
May 31. A varied and interesting pro- 
gram was given by Louise Davidson, Pa- 
tricia Murphy, J. M. Sternhagen, Char- 
lotte Hamilton, H. Rodger* Naylor, 
Florence McDonough, Zona Maie Gris- 
wold, Helen Weiller, Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd and B. Woolff. Claire Rivers was 
an able accompanist. The young singers, 
many of whom showed great promise, 
proved that they had profited by Mr. 
Klibansky’s method and reflected great 
credit upon their instructor. A large 
audience applauded their offerings en- 
thusiastically. 

* * * 

Four artist pupils of J. Massell, 
namely, Helen Wade, Eva Sexton, Mrs. 
Howard Welsh and May Wilson, recently 
gave a recital of Russian songs at Mrs. 
J. Robin’s home. Those who understood 
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Russian were genuinely surprised at 
their excellent Russian pronunciation. 
Mr. Massell is aiding considerably to- 
ward the propagation of Russian music, 
a cause which he espoused years ago. 

s 2 *& 

Olive C. Hampton, pianist, an artist 
pupil of Carl M, Roeder, was heard on 
June 1 in an interesting recital at the 
League Building, Flushing, L. I. Miss 
Hampton displayed a wealth of talent 
throughout her program and _ showed 
splendid technique in the first movement 
of the Tschaikowsky B Flat Minor Con- 
certo, accompanied by the Vinnie Shir- 
mer String Quartet and Carl M. Roeder 
at the second piano. Her interpretative 
ability was well brought out in Schu- 
mann’s A Minor Concerto. Her other 
numbers were three Chopin numbers, a 
Berceuse, a Waltz and the F Minor Fan- 
taisie, besides a group of modern com- 
positions, including works of Dohnanyi, 
Cyril Scott, Debussy and Saint-Saéns. 

OK * ok 


During the last month Claude War- 
ford has presented eighteen pupils to the 
public, either in recitals, musicales or 
with some organization. The last Thurs- 
day evening in May the following 
students took part in a musicale at the 
Warford Studio in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building: Tilla Gemunder, 
Edna Wolverton, Margaret Meyer and 
Mildred Olsen, sopranos; Edna Peard 
and Lola Gillies, contraltos; George 
Struble, tenor; Carl Rupprecht, baritone, 
and Warren Morgan, bass. Mr. Warford 
is featuring a special summer course. 

* * * 

Among recent successful appearances 
of the pupils of Sergei Klibansky, the 
New York vocal instructor, are the fol- 
lowing: Betsy Lane Shepherd in concert 
with Paul Althouse at Binghamton, and 
an appearance at West Point; Leilah 
Neilson before the Choral Society in 
Hagerstown, Md.; Florence McDonough 
before the Musical Club in Middletown 
on May 19, and at the Bedford Park Pres- 
byterian Church on May 21; Emilie Hen- 
ning as assisting artist at the musicale 
given by Frances Pelton-Jones at the 
Hotel Endicott; Charlotte Hamilton, re- 
engaged as soloist at the Central Presby- 
terian Church at Montclair, N. J.; Zona 
Maie Griswold, engaged to sing the solo 
part in Gounod’s “Gallia,” given at the 
Bronx Y. M. C. A. on May 26; Louise 
Davidson in joint recital with Claire 
Rivers at the Educational Alliance, New 
York, on May 17; Alvin Gillett, re-en- 
gaged as soloist and director of the Cen- 
tral Christian Church, New York, to give 
a recital on June 7 at the West Side 
Y. M. C. A. 

* * * 

Alvin Gillett gave a song recital at 
the Auditorium of the West Side Young 
Men’s Christian Association on June 7. 
Betsy Lane Shepherd’s next recital at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium will be on 
June 14. At the same auditorium Flor- 
ence McDonough will be assisting artist 
at a piano recital by Claire Rivers on 
June 19 and Zona Maie Griswold will 
give her first song recital on June 21. 
All these artists are pupils of Sergei 
Klibansky. 





KURT DIETERLE BENEFIT 





Friends Assist Brilliant Boy-Violinist to 
Recover Health 


A concert for the benefit of Kurt Die- 
terle, the boy-violinist, who made a suc- 
cessful début at Carnegie Hall on April 
29, was given at the Park Avenue 
Church, New York, on Monday evening, 
June 5. 

The benefit was arranged for Master 
Dieterle because he was failing in health 
and, as his instructor, Christiaan Kriens, 
expressed it, “Kurt must get away, see 
the blue skies, roam in the fields awhile 
before he comes back to resume his 
studies.” 

It was indeed gratifying to see a large 
audience in the church, for the youthful 
violinist well deserves encouragement. 
In spite of his delicate physique, he gave 
a splendid, vital performance of the first 
movement of the Tschaikowsky Concerto. 
His intonation was correct, his attacks 
clean, and he played with a fine sense 
of style. His cadenza in the concerto 
was particularly brilliant. 

Master Dieterle also played shorter 
numbers of Kreisler, Sarasate and Saint- 
Saéns, the Bach Chaconne for violin 
alone, and two compositions of Chris- 
tiaan Kriens, a mazourka and “Images.” 
The frail young violinist modestly ac- 
knowledged the applause that was lav- 


ished upon him. Mr. Kriens was at the 
piano for his pupil. 

The assisting artist was Phyllis White, 
soprano, who sang an aria from “Tosca,” 
Italian songs of Setti and Scarlatti, and 
English numbers of Cadman and Kriens. 
Miss White was heard to better advan- 
tage in the lighter songs than in the op- 
eratic arias. Charlotte Hinsch was the 
accompanist for the singer. «"s 


CINCINNATI HEARS 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORAL 


Singers Join in Fine Demonstra- 
tion of School Music at Annual 
Commencement 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 5—Cincinnati, 
city of famous choruses, last week con- 
ferred a just recognition upon another of 
the younger choral organizations—one it 
so signally delights to honor in the Cin- 
cinnati May festivals—the Children’s 
Chorus. This one was the chorus of the 
four high schools of the city, which gave 
an example of remarkably fine singing 
or the occasion of the annual com- 
mencement at Music Hall Friday evening, 
June 2. 


Throughout the year the high school 
pupils rehearse once a week, yet so thor- 
oughly and so effectively had their prepa- 
ration been made that after but one mass 
rehearsal the four choruses united and 
sang with a precision of attack, an ar- 
tistic sense of nuance and expression, and 
an altogether lovely quality of tone which 
aroused the most rapturous applause 
from the immense audience which at- 
tended the graduating exercises. 

The appearance of more than a thou- 
sand young choristers on the stage caused 
one to speculate as to how many had re- 
ceived preliminary training in the Chil- 
dren’s Chorus and, again, how many 
would, later, augment the ranks of the 
great May Festival Chorus. 

The choruses presented were: “Zion 
Awake,” Costa; “The Clang of the 
Forge,” Paul Rodney; “Aida March,” 
Verdi; “Come, Sweet Spring,” Ambroise 
Thomas; “The Miller’s Wooing,” Eaton 
Fanning; “Light and Gay” (from Faust), 
Gounod, and “America,” in which the au- 
dience joined. The choruses of the Madi- 
sonville and Walnut Hills high schools 
were trained by Prof. Josef Surdo and 
those of Hughes and Woodward by Louis 
Aiken, the latter conducting at Music 
Hall. J. Warren Ritchey presided at the 
great organ, which lent an effective re- 
inforcement to the orches*ral accompani- 
ment. A. K. H. 








Showers Defer Performance of “Walk- 


$ ” 


ire” in Yale’s Stadium 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., June 5.—The per- 
formance of “Die Walkiire” in the Yale 
Bowl scheduled for to-night was post- 
poned until to-morrow evening because 
of wet seats and damp air following a 
shower late in the afternoon. The artists 
remain to-night and will visit Yale to- 
morrow. It is expected that 25,000 will 
see the performance to-morrow. 

A complete report of the open-air per- 
formance of the Wagnerian music drama 
will appear in next week’s issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 


FT. WORTH TO HAVE 
ELLIS OPERA SEASON 


Home of Livestock Shows to Be 
Remodeled in Interior for 
Season 


Fort WorTH, TeEx., May 31.—Fort 
Worth is to have a grand opera season 
this fall, limited to two days, and given 
by the Ellis Grand Opera Company. This 
season was made possible by the organ- 
ization of the Fort Worth Grand Opera 
Company with W. C. Stripling, a leading 
merchant and generous patron of music 
and musical advancement, as president, 
besides a number of vice-presidents, di- 
rectors and other officers. T. H. Wear is 
the manager. The days are Oct. 27 and 
28. 

“Carmen” and “I] Trovatore” are the 
operas to be presented. Leading roles 
of “Carmen” will be sung by Geraldine 
l’arrar, Lucien Muratore, Helen Stanley 
and Clarence Whitehill. Emmy Destinn 
and Louise Homer will be heard in “I! 
lrovatore.” The Ellis Grand Opera 
Company will number 150, including an 
orchestra of sixty. 

The operas will be staged in the Coli 
seum, a vast building on the North Side, 
built for the holding of livestock shows, 
yet demonstrated to have very satisfac 
tory acoustics. Special alterations wil! 
be made in the interior to provide for 
Stage, seating, etc. At least 8000 seats, 
with perfect view of the stage where th: 
hearing can be perfect, can be provided. 

The Fort Worth Grand Opera Com- 
pany has given a guarantee of $20,000. 
If this venture is a success it will b: 
made an annual event. W.A. A. 








Paris Appreciative of Generosity of 


Concert Artists Here 


The following is a translation of an 
article which appeared in the Paris 
Figaro a few weeks ago: “A record. At 
the concert organized in New York on 
March 15 by the celebrated pianist, Ern 
est Schelling, for the benefit of the Mu- 
sicians of the Paris Conservatoire made 
destitute by the war, the following art- 
ists graciously lent their aid: M. Pad- 
erewski, the Flonzaley Quartet, M. Mura- 
tore, Trio de Lutéce and M. Stojowski. 
The receipts have been sent to the mas 
ter, Saint-Saéns, who has turned them 
over to the ‘Fraternelle des Artistes.’ 
These receipts were 41,615 francs. Hono 
once again to American generosity! We 
well believe that New York will hold 
for a long time the record for receipt 
for one concert.” 


Rubinstein Choral Concludes 
With Brockton Concert 


BROCKTON, MAss., May 27.—The Ru 
binstein Choral Club, Nellie Evans Pack 
ard, conductor, gave the final concert o! 
this season on Tuesday evening, May 2°, 
in Franklin Hall, to a capacity audience 
A well chosen and interesting program o! 
solo and ensemble numbers was excel! 
lently sung to the great delight of th: 
listeners. This final concert makes th: 
fifth public appearance of the club thi: 
season, including concerts given in Hol 
brook, Randolph and Phillips Beacl 
Mass., and a number of private recital 
in Brockton. 
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Cincinnati Has New Conductor 
for Its Summer Concerts 


Chev. Oscar Spirescu’s Tastefully 
Constructed Programs Ad- 
mirably Performed 


INCINNATI, OHIO, June 4.—After 

a splendid symphony season and fol- 
lowing upon the most brilliant success 
which attended it in the Cincinnati May 
music festival, the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, or at least the major portion 
of it, has begun its summer activities 
with an engagement at the Cincinnati 
Zoélogical Gardens under the leadership 
of Chevalier Oscar Spirescu, a conductor 
new to Cincinnati, but one who promises 


to exceed in popularity and success any 
conductor who has filled a similar posi- 
tion in the past. 

Mr. Spirescu is a Roumanian, but was 
educated in Paris. He is not a band- 
master primarily and a musician by 
courtesy, but on the contrary a scholarly 
and well-schooled musician thoroughly 
trained in the classics, a man of compre- 
hensive ideas and wide experience. It 
was immediately apparent at his first 
concert that he was able to infuse into 
his music the characteristic and thor- 
oughly delightful summer atmosphere. 
His well-marked rhythms, spirited tempi 
and the general animation and brilliancy 
with which he invested his programs, -es- 
tablished his popularity at once. 

Spirescu has arranged programs of the 
lighter but better class of popular com- 
positions, such as Dr. Kunwald played 
at the popular concerts of the Symphony 
Orchestra during the winter, and is most 
generous with popular marches, songs 
and dances. 

Spirescu, who was a classmate in Paris 
of his famous compatriot, Enesco, plans 
to play the Rhapsodies of this great 
Roumanian in the national manner. 
Among other things, the conductor prom- 
ises some of the almost forgotten but 
always delightful works of Offenbach, 
Lecocq and other French writers. The 
new conductor has made a clever ar- 
rangement of his forces, one which, while 








Chev. Oscar Spirescu, Conductor of 
Cincinnati’s Summer Concerts 


maintaining the full effect of the strings, 
yet enhances the typical features of the 
brass band and achieves altogether de- 
lightful results. He accomplishes this 
by placing the strings to the rear, 
whence the huge shell of the band stand 
projects the sound, while he has placed 
the woods, reeds and brasses to the front. 
Altogether the season of the Cincin- 
nati Summer Orchestra has’ opened 
most auspiciously. In spite of the cold 
evenings of early summer the concerts are 
well attended and Chevalier Spirescu’s 
picturesque and stimulating style of con- 
ducting is being discussed with great en- 
thusiasm by the lovers of good band 
music. A. & 2 











Lehar Predicts Renaissance 
in Music After the War 








¢¢T.UROPEAN art and letters will 

emerge from the war purified 
from the feverish taste that character- 
ized productions immediately antedating 
the great conflagration. We are at the 
threshold of a great renaissance that will 
grow out of the virility of the race, out 
of the self-abnegation and devotion dis- 
played by all the peoples of Europe. The 
zsthetics of literature and the new ten- 
dencies of art will be characterized by 
forcefulness, seriousness and depth. Mu- 
sic will rise to greater heights, leaving 
behind its former frivolity, and become 
the interpreter of what is best and purest 
in human hearts.” 

This is the prophecy made to Dr. Bela 
Sekely, Vienna correspondent of the New 
York Sun, by Franz Lehar, composer of 
the “The Merry Widow,” “The Count of 
Luxembourg” and “Alone at.Last.” At 
present, Mr. Lehar, who has been granted 
freedom from military service, is writing 
the music for a new operetta called “The 
Astronomer,” which will have its first 
presentation in Vienna in January. Its 
hero is a scientist who, lost in the con- 
templation of the heavens, forgets his 
immediate surroundings. 


“To tell the truth,” said Mr. Lehar, 
“at first 1 was loath to write an operetta 
in war times. Overwhelmed by the 
tragedy that befell mankind, I composed 
songs which re-echoed the tremendous 
impressions made upon me by the war. 
But then I remembered that artistic 
worth lies not in the form of its expres- 
sion, but rather in its quality. Tragedy 
parading on stiff iambic feet may be 
shallow and vulgar, while nimble oper- 
etta may be full of meaning and ex- 
quisite taste. 

“To my mind the operetta is essentially 
a play set to music. This idea of mine 
has horrified many a manager who be- 
lieved that I was flirting with grand 
opera. Such is not the case, but there 
is one sort of thing I have always care- 
fully omitted in my operettas, and that 
is musical insertions which have nothing 
whatever to do with the action of the 
play. To me there is nothing more dis- 
turbing than a so-called extra number 
wedged into the action of the operetta. 
This is a custom distinctly of American 
origin, though it has been generously 
imitated on the European stage. 

“T believe that the music of the oper- 
etta should never stand still; that as it 
interprets the’ action it should always 
follow it, or rather keep abreast of it 


in its changing gaits and moods and 
paces, otherwise it can be of no interest 
to the audience. The operetta ought to 
reflect real life and the people upon the 
stage should be like ourselves. 

“There is another thing about the 
operetta I deeply regret. It is the grow- 
ing custom of adaptation. Of course, 
musical plays which originally have not 
been a success may justly be changed 
in order to avoid failure elsewhere. 
Again it may be wise to make certain 
changes even in successful operettas so 
as to suit the differing taste of a foreign 
audience. But in this latter case 
changes should be made only with the 
consent of the composer and_ should 
never be of such a nature as to destroy 
the original atmosphere. 

“For this reason I believe that the 
composer ought to take part in the prep- 
aration of his work on a foreign stage. 
But it would be impossible for me to go 
everywhere where my operettas are 
given. I did go, however, to London, 
and while there made certain changes in 
‘Gipsy Love’ and ‘The Count of Luxem- 
bourg.’ And I certainly shall take the 
first opportunity after the war to go to 
New York in order to assist in the stag- 
ing of my next operetta. In fact, I 
would have gone to New York long ago 
had it not been that every time a new 
operetta of mine was given there I said 
to myself, ‘I shall wait till I write some- 
thing better.’ ” 

“Do you think,” Mr. Lehar was asked, 
“that after the war the intercourse be- 
tween the peoples of Europe will be cor- 
dial again?” ’ 

“The day when peace comes,” he said, 
“the people of the redeemed world will 
have a feeling that they ought to be 
worthy of the millions who fought and 
died for them—worthy not through 
malice, but through love of their brother 
men. Hence I do not believe that peo- 
ples’ hatred of each other will be last- 
ing.” 


MME. NEWKIRK’S RECITAL 





Excellent Voices Displayed by Pupils 
in Norwalk, Conn. 


Lillian Sherwood Newkirk, the prom- 
inent vocal teacher of New York and 
Norwalk, Conn., on May 22 gave her 
annual pupils’ recital at Hillside Audi- 
torium, Norwalk. As in former years, 
the pupils displayed well-trained voices 
in every instance. 

The opening number of the program 
was given by Mme. Newkirk and her 
two sisters, Alice Sherwood-Irwin, and 
Edna Sherwood-Yarnall, their voices 
blending well in three trios. Among the 
soloists Felice Hull, Beulah Weil, Alice 
Smith, Freda Williams, Mary Cassidy 
and Amelia Becker, with also Isabel 
Slauson, should be especially mentioned. 
I‘elice Hull gave the Polonaise from 
“Mignon” in a charming manner. 

Alice Smith was highly successful in 
the “Adieu Foréts” aria from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc.” Another 
voice of much promise is that of Isabel 
Slauson, who was heard to good advan- 
tage in Gilberté’s “Two Roses” and the 
Spross “Yesterday and To-day.” 

Freda Williams was heard in a fine 
duet with Hugh Campbell, and later in 
a solo. Mary Cassidy and Agnes Mc- 
Peake, sopranos, sang splendidly, as did 
Beulah Weil and Dorothy Taylor. Leo 
Williams, Hazel Harris and Hazel Dyk- 
man, with Amelia Becker, were singing 
for the first time on any program. All 
sang with fine vocal control and style, as 
did Agnes McPeake, whose singing of an 
aria from “Samson and Delilah” was of 
much beauty. 


To Sing “Micaela” with Ellis Company 
in “Carmen” 


Helen Stanley will sing Micaela to 
Geraldine Farrar’s Carmen in the per- 
formances of the Bizet opera to be given 
next fall under the management of C. A. 
Ellis of Boston. The role is considered 
one of the best in her répertoire. 
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FREDERICK GUNSTER WILL 
RE-ENTER CONCERT FIELD 
Widely Known American Tenor to Re- 


sume Work in Which he Earned Po- 
sition of Much Distinction 





Frederick Gunster, well remembered as 
a concert, recital and oratorio tenor, is 
to resume his musical career after an 
absence of several seasons. 

Mr. Gunster began his public singing 
in New York in the season of 1908-09 
upon his return from extensive study 
abroad. He is a pupil of Carlo Sebas- 





American’ Tenor, 
Resume His Concert 


Frederick Gunster, 
Who Is to 
Career 


tiani, Naples, Italy. In Munich Mr. 
Gunster coached in German _ concert 
repertoire, and terminated his European 
tuition in London, where he devoted his 
entire attention to oratorio under the di- 
rection of the renowned R. Watkin Mills. 
Notable among his American appear- 
ances were with the New York Oratorio 
Society, Maine Music Festival, Portland 
and Bangor; Paterson Music Festival, 
Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn; Beet- 
hoven Miannerchor, New York; Bar Har- 
bor, Me., with Henry Hadley and Boston 
Symphony Players; Rubinstein Club, 
New York; Mozart Society, New York, 
and Sam Franko’s Concerts of Old Music, 
New York. 

Mr. Gunster has sung on programs 
with such artists as Geraldine Farrar, 
Mme. Louise Homer, David Bispham, 
Emil Fischer, Albert Spalding, Mischa 
Elman, Herbert Witherspoon, Mme. 
Marie Rappold, Christine Miller, Alma 
Gluck, Clarence Whitehill and others. 

A few years ago family business in- 
terests compelled Mr. Gunster to retire 
temporarily from the musical profession, 
and he and Mrs. Gunster took up their 
residence in Birmingham, Ala. Although 
business prevented his singing profes- 
sionally, Mr. Gunster continued to de- 
velop his voice and art, and those who 
have heard him within the past few sea- 
sons (as when he appeared with former 
colleagues, notably with Christine Miller 
and with Albert Spalding) state that the 
tenor returns to his profession better 
equipped than ever for artistic work. 

Mr. Gunster’s business interests in the 
South, which made it necessary for him 
to abandon temporarily his professional 
work, being successfully adjusted, he and 
Mrs. Gunster will return to New York 
in the early fall, and will take up their 
residence here. Mr. Gunster will be pre- 
sented by Haensel & Jones, the New York 
managers. 





Seattle Hears Theo Karle Sing Over 
Long Distance ’Phone From New York 


On Wednesday evening, May 31, at 11 
p. m., Eastern time, Theo Karle, tenor, 
gave a short program of songs over the 
telephone from the New York office of 
the New York Telephone Company to the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, 
Wash., his home town. Mr. Karle’s 
mother and brother were in the audience. 
Organizations have sung over the tele- 
phone in the past, but this was probably 
the first time a single artist had been 
engaged for this purpose. 
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ORANGE MUSIC SCHOOL 
OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY 


New Jersey Institution Directed by A. 
Agnes Shepard Reaches Its Quar- 
ter-Centennial 


ORANGE, N. J., May 24.—The Woman’s 
Club house was the scene of unusual 
festivity last Wednesday evening at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of 
the Shepard School of Music, A. Agnes 
Shepard, director. The occasion also 
marked the formal association of Flor- 
ian A. Shepard in the school, and a large 
gathering was present to enjoy a special 
program, as well as to congratulate Mrs. 
Shepard and her daughter upon the suc- 
cess of the school. 

The program was opened by Miss 
Shepard, who offered the first movement 
of the Sonata in C Major by C. W. Cad- 








man. Sonatas by Haydn and Mozart 
were played by Mary Woodward and 
Martha Aronson, who both showed re- 
markable finish. Mrs. Katharine De 
Hart, the assisting artist of the evening, 
gave a group of modern songs, and the 
first half of the program was completed 
by Saint-Saéns’s Variations on a Theme 
by Beethoven, played by Florian Shep- 
ard and Mary Woodward. This num- 
ber was received with perhaps more en- 
thusiasm than any other, owing to the 
splendid precision of the performance, 
combined with a freedom difficult to se- 
cure in such a number. 

The second half of the program was 
opened by Mrs. Shepard in a formal rec- 
ognition of teachers certified by the 
school since 1910. The twenty teachers 
receiving certificates represented cities 
from all parts of the country. There 
are also about twenty who have nearly 
completed the course and are prepared 
for their preliminary examination. 























Prof. Bernhard Irrgang 


BERLIN, April 11.—Berlin and, in fact, 
all Germany has suffered an almost irre- 
parable loss in the death of the eminent 
German organist, Prof. Bernhard Irr- 
gang. Irrgang died very suddenly Satur- 
day morning from a violent attack of 
pneumonia, at the comparatively youth- 
ful age of forty-seven. With him has 
passed away the master-organist of Ger- 
many, who had done much toward pop- 
ularizing the organ,  pre-eminently 
through the medium of his weekly public 
recitals, first, in the Marienkirche and 
later in the Royal Dom. When he died 
Herr Irrgang was looking forward to 
giving his 700th recital of this descrip- 
tion. Within the last decade he had be- 
come so prominent that a really first 
class oratorio concert seemed almost im- 
possible without Irrgang at the organ. 

Bernhard Irrgang was born in Zduny, 
near Krotoschin, Silesia, and at a very 
early age began the study of church mu- 
sic at the Royal Academy and later with 
Prof. Martin Blumner of Sing Academy 
fame. He then became organist, suc- 
cessively, at the Garnison Kirche in 
Spandau, the Heilige Kreuz Kirche and 
the Marienkirche in Berlin, and in 1910 
was appointed Royal Court and Dom 
Organist. - Fs #, 





Emil Gastel 


PHILADELPHIA, June 2.—Emil Gastel, 
a prominent singer and teacher of this 
city, died last Friday, aged sixty-nine. 
Mr. Gastel was born in Saxony and be- 
gan his musical career under such teach- 
ers as H. Doring, L. Meinardus, L. Rohr 
and F. Wieck. After appearing in numer- 
ous concerts and operas abroad he came to 
this city in 1868 and had lived here ever 
since. Mr. Gastel was one of the first 
artists to introduce the songs of Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Franz to local au- 
diences. He achieved marked success as 
conductor of singing societies, having 
directed the Young Mannerchor, the Ger- 
mania Glee Club and many other singing 
organizations. He held church positions 
as choirmaster and organist, and in 
April, 1882, conducted the music at the 
silver jubilee of Archbishop Wood. He 
was organist in the Cathedral at the 
time. Mr. Gastel was associated with 
Zeckwer’s Philadelphia Musical Acad- 
emy for fourteen years and later his 
success as a vocal teacher was pro- 
nounced. One of his pupils is Horatio 
Connell, the noted bass-baritone. Mr. 
Gastel was buried on May 29. 





Mrs. Elizabeth H. Jackson 


Mrs. Elizabeth H. Jackson, song writer 
and for years the soprano of a family 
quartet known as “The Columbians,” died 
on June 1 at the home of her son, Ernest 
H. Jackson, No. 2 Clark Street, Brooklyn. 
She was born in Laona, Chautauqua 
County, N. Y., eighty-four years ago, 
and in early life was a protégé of the late 
Dr. Lowell Mason, of Boston. After re- 
ceiving vocal training in Europe she 
traveled extensively and later settled 
in Chicago, where she was prominent 
as church soloist and vocal teacher. Her 
daughter, Leonora Jackson, now Mrs. 
W. Duncan McKim, of Washington, 
D. C., attained international distinction 
as a violinist, being decorated by Queen 
Victoria and playing before the Empress 
of Germany and the King of Sweden. 


Lillian Adelle Smith 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., May 25.—Mem- 
orial services for Lillian Adelle Smith, 
formerly director of music at the Illinois 
School for the Blind, were held here re- 
cently, and musicians, students and many 
others who had known the blind singer 
gathered to do her memory honor. Miss 
Smith had exercised a wide influence in 
musical circles in the Middle West. 
After finishing her course in the Jack- 
sonville school at an early age, she went 
to Davenport, Ill., to teach. There she 
discovered and developed some beautiful 
singers, among them Pauline Woltmann 
Brandh and Esther May Plumb. Later 
she entered the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music in Boston, studying with 
Signor Rotoli and graduating with high 
honors. Not satisfied with these attain- 
ments, she spent eighteen months in Eu- 
rope—part of the time in Dresden with 
the younger Lamperti, the remainder in 
London specializing in choir’ work. 
These opportunities which she made for 
herself enabled her to bring to students 
in her private teaching, in the position 
of Director of Music at Eureka College 
and Jacksonville, the very best in ideals 
and practical demonstration. She richly 
deserved the distinction she had won of 
being the highest salaried blind person in 
America. 





Prof. Robert G. Miller 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, May 29.—Prof. 
Robert G. Miller, aged fifty-nine, vocal 
and instrumental teacher, was instantly 
killed yesterday in an automobile acci- 
dent on the West Pike near here. He 
was organist for several years at the St. 
James Episcopal and St. John’s English 
Lutheran churches. He was also at one 
time director of the Arion Opera Com- 
pany, a local organization which gained 
State-wide fame. One of his pupils was 
Chauncey Olcott, the tenor, and another 
was the late Herb Dillea, song writer. 
A mother, wife and three children and 
several brothers and a sister survive. 
One of the brothers is J. T. Miller, man- 
ager of the Munson Music Company of 
this city. H. W. J. 








Theodore K. A. Gehrig 


Theodore K. A. Gehrig, teacher of 
music and for more than a generation 
organist and musical director of St. 
Patrick’s Church, Newburgh, N. Y., died 
on May 31 in his home in that city, aged 
seventy-eight years. He came to Amer- 
ica from Bavaria in his youth and lo- 
cated at Easton, Pa. He served in the 
Civil War and once taught musie and 
German in the Poughkeepsie Military 
Academy. Mr. Gehrig was a member of 
musical societies in Utica, Scranton, Port 
Jervis, Albany and New York City. 





Edward S. McCreary 


AVELLA, PA. May 30.—Edward S. 
McCreary, one of the best known mu- 
sicians in this section of the State, died 
recently after a lingering illness. He 
was fifty years of age. Among other 
things, Mr. McCreary directed bands at 
Canonsburg and Avella. 








Mrs. Winfield Scott Weedon 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS,’ W. VA., 
June 1.—Mrs. Winfield Scott Weedon, 
wife of the noted hymn writer and 
mother of Mrs. J. Basil Prairie, a con- 
cert and oratorio singer, died here last 
Saturday of heart failure. Her son, 
William C. Weedon, was a star in light 
opera under Henry W. Savage’s direc- 
tion. 





Anna Schramm 


Berlin cable dispatches announce the 
death on June 2 of Anna Schramm, a 
well known German actress and singer. 
She was born April 8, 1840. 


Mrs. Shepard in her address called 
attention to.the great need of trained 
teachers, and congratulated these young 
men and women upon their contribution 
toward higher musical standards. Be- 
fore awarding the certificates she also 
showed her own diploma received thirty 





Mrs. A. Agnes Shepard, Director of the 
Shepard School of Music of Orange, 
N. J. 


years ago at the Royal Conservatory, 
Leipsic, Germany. 

The program was completed with short 
groups by Mary Woodward, Jane Inger- 
soll, Kathrine Hill and Florian Shepard. 
Mrs. De Hart also gave a second group. 





WILSON PUPILS IN RECITAL 





Boston Teacher’s Students Heard in Pro- 
gram of Artistic Worth 


Boston, May 29.—Arthur Wilson, the 
well known vocal teacher of this city, pre- 
sented his class in a song recital in Stein- 
ert Hall on Saturday evening, May 27. 

The singers presenting the program 
were: Sopranos, Martha Atwood Baker, 
Bessie Talbot Salmon, Mrs. Carroll J. 
Swan; altos, Mrs. Mabel N. Foote and 
Marjorie Thompson; tenor, Ben Redden; 
Baritones, William Griffith, Frederick 
Huddy and Lester Aldrich, all of whom 
were heard in solo numbers and were 
joined in ensemble numbers by others 
of the class, consisting of the Misses 
McCoy, O’Meara, Partridge, Shaw, Wil- 
son and Bell. Wells Weston was the ac- 
companist, and Martha Whittemore fur- 
nished ’cello obbligatos to some of the 
numbers. The individual singers all gave 
a most creditable account of themselves 
and reflected highest praise to their able 
instructor. Mr. Wilson is indeed an 
adept in making a program. That pre- 
sented was a pleasing variety of inter- 
esting music, and as artistically deliv- 
ered by these singers took on the form 
of a professional concert rather than 
merely a pupils’ recital. 

Particularly brilliant spots in the pro- 
gram were the perfect blending of the 
voices of Martha Atwood Baker, soprano, 
and Mrs. Foote, contralto, in their 
artistic delivery of Hildach’s “Passage 
Bird’s Farewell”; a couple of Homer 
songs sung in splendid style and voice 
by William Griffith, baritone; a dainty 
French song of Vidal, exquisitely done by 
Miss Salmon, the straightforward and 
manly singing of two Burleigh songs 
by Mr. Redden, tenor, and the dramatic 
interpretation and vocal excellence given 
by Mrs. Foote to Ross’s “Dawn in the 
Desert.” W. Hz. L. 


Max Vogrich Seriously Ill But Will 
Recover 


Max Vogrich, the prominent composer- 
pianist, who was reported critically ill, 
showed a decided improvement last Tues- 
day, June 6, it was said at the Post- 
graduate Hospital, New York. Mr. 
Vogrich will recover, according to a hos- 
pital attendant’s statement to MUSICAL 
AMERICA. For many years Mr. Vogrich 
was employed by Mrs. Theodore A. Have- 
meyer in the capacity of professional 
musician. Prior to that period he had 
won a reputation on a concert tour 
around the world with the noted violin- 
ist, Wilhelm I. 





Boston to Have “Pop” Concerts Under 
Seydel’s Management at Copley- 
Plaza 

BosTon, June 5.—Boston’s music plans 
are particularly extensive for this sum- 


mer, aS an announcement has just been 
made by the management of the Copley- 


Plaza Hotel, and Theodore Seydel, bass 
player of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, that a series of “pop” concerts is to 
be conducted at the Copley-Plaza during 
the midsummer weeks, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Seydel. The concerts 
will begin at the close of the current 
season of “pop” concerts now running in 
Symphony Hall. The orchestra will con- 
sist of Symphony players, with André 
Maquarre, conductor, and the season will 
run from July 10 to Sept. 2. W.H.L. 





Francis Rogers to Conduct Summer 
Classes at Northeast Harbor, Me. 


Francis Rogers has brought his long 
musical season to a close and in a few 
days will go to Northeast Harbor, Me., 
for the summer. In addition to some 
concert engagements in August, he will 
devote a portion of his time to the teach- 
ing of singing. Applications for admit- 
tance to his singing class have been re- 
ceived from points as remote as Cali- 
fornia and Texas. George Scheffler, 
baritone, a pupil of Mr. Rogers, has just 
won the Lockwood Scholarship in the 
Yale School of Music for excellence “in 
the theory and practice of vocal music.” 


Harpist de Stefano Plays at Bazaar for 
Allies 

Sunday, June 4, being Italian Day at 
the Allied Bazaar in Grand Central Pal- 
ace, Salvatore de Stefano was the harp 
soloist called upon to represent his coun- 
try at the afternoon concert. The other 
soloists were Percy Grainger, the Aus- 
tralian pianist-composer. and Mme. 
Regina Vicarino. 

Mr. de Stefano’s authoritative treatise 
on the harp is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, the first sheets being already in 
the hands of the printer. 





Song Forms Discussed by Henry Gideon 
for Milton, Mass., Students 


MILTON, MAss., June 3.—Seven hun- 
dred school children assembled in the 
Town Hall here yesterday morning for 
the third annual music talk, which was 
given by Henry Gideon of Boston. ~ Mr. 
Gideon took for his theme “Folk Song”’ 
and “Art Song,” and sketched in element- 
ary fashion the development of the song 
form from its primitive state to its treat- 
ment at the hands of Strauss, Fauré and 
other moderns. By way of illustration, 
Raymond Simonds, the Boston tenor, 
sang a dozen songs that aptly illustrated 
Mr. Gideon’s points. The affair was 
under the personal management of Har- 
riet Whittier, former supervisor of music 
in the Milton schools. W.H.L. 





Charles Stratton, Tenor, Assists Western 
College Chorus Ably 


OxFoRD, OHIO, June 1.—The visit of 
Charles Stratton, tenor, to the Western 
College, on Saturday, May 27, was much 
enjoyed. Mr. Stratton assisted the Col- 
lege Chorus in a concert program and 
his freshness of tone and beautiful phras- 
ing captured the audience. He is just 
beginning his career, but his style is al- 
ready very finished. Mr. Stratton not 
only sang in the chorus concert, but was 
persuaded to sing several sacred songs 
at chapel exercises and also repeated sev- 
eral numbers of the evening concert just 
after the audience had dispersed. The 
program included numbers by Hammond, 
Handel, Rachmaninoff, Schubert, Schu 
mann, Franz, des Pres, Grieg, Hahn, 
Goetz, Rummel, Busch and Bruch. 


Frank La Forge 








SUMMER COURSES IN 
COACHING and PIANO 


Four years with Leschetizky 
Five years with Mme. Sembrich 
Three years with Mme, Alda 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL SENDS , 
FORTH ITS GRADUATING CLASS 





Excellent Program Presented by 
Holders of Diplomas and 
Certificates 


N exposition of another year’s valu- 
able pedagogic results of the Gran- 
berry Piano School was given at the 
commencement exercises of the school on 
June 1 at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
New York. 
The musical program was performed 
chiefly by the two graduates receiving 
a full diploma—Helen Mary Oliver, of 


Glamis, Ontario, and Charlotte Anne 
Spooner, of New York. Miss Oliver’s 
best work was done in the Chopin Polo- 
naise in A Major, op 40, No. 1, and the 
Mendelssohn Song Without Words in A 
Major, op. 19, No. 3. In these she demon- 
strated her pianistic talent and her care- 
ful training. Her first offerings were the 
Weber Rondo Brilliante in E Flat Major 
and another Mendelssohn Song Without 
Words from the same opus, No. 1. 

Miss Spooner revealed several ingra- 
tiating qualifications for the concert 
platform—namely, a strikingly handsome 
presence, complete poise, thorough tech- 
nique and a feeling for interpretative 
finesse. These qualities were manifested 
in the Bach Prelude and Fugue in D 
Major, from the “Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord,” the Beethoven “Moonlight” 
Sonata, Schumann’s Variations on the 
name “Abegg” and Chopin’s “Polonaise” 
in E Flat Major, op. 22. 

In the Brahms Waltzes, op. 39, at four 
pianos, appeared the following eight 
graduates receiving a teacher’s certifi- 
cate: Jessica B. Gardner, Louise Vir- 
ginia Gorse,- Helen Jalkut, Margaret 
Grace Love, Mrs. Cora E. Pfeiffer, Mrs. 
Jessy Schermerhorn, Agnes Cecilia Tray- 
nor and Harry Monro Butler. 


Valedictory Address 


Delivering the valedictory address, 
Rev. Victor G. Mills gave as his prin- 
cipal message that of cheering the grad- 
uates when they should reach a state of 
discouragement as they compared their 
limited talents with the immensity of the 
field ahead of them. “A teacher,” said 
he, “who inculcates a love of music into 
a few boys and girls in a small country 
town may be doing more for humanity 
than a great artist.” 

In his parting remarks to the gradu- 
ates, George Folsom Granberry, director 
of the school, said that Shakespeare’s 
definition of music as “a concourse of 
sweet sounds” was not accepted by some 
of the modern composers, who seemed 
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Charlotte Anne Spooner (Above) and 
Helen Mary Oliver, Graduates of the 
Granberry Piano School 


to regard music as a concourse of the 
most discordant sounds imaginable. Mr. 
Granberry said that for the pianist and 
teacher music was something absolute 
and definite. The director bade the 
graduates to remember that they carried 
with them the interest of the members 
of the faculty in their work, and he 
urged them to call upon the teachers for 
a practical demonstration of this in- 
terest. K. S. C. 





MR. GUARD DEFENDS 
THE METROPOLITAN 


Answers Krehbiel’s Gloomy Ani- 
madversions Upon Next Season’s 
Operatic Prospectus 


The Metropolitan Opera prospectus 
for next season, which was made pub- 
lie recently by Mr. Gatti-Casazza, has 
provoked the stern disapproval of the 
critic, H. E. Krehbiel, who, in his dis- 
cussion of the operatic prospect, on the 
music page of the New York, Tribune of 
Sunday, May 28, prefaced a detailed 
consideration of the promised operas as 
follows: 

“There is nothing in the preliminary 
announcement which Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
issued last week to lead the lovers of 
the lyric drama to look forward with 
pleasurable anticipation to the next sea- 
son of opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Neither the company nor the 
repertory is to be appreciably improved. 
Whatever of cheer can be found in the 
prospect lies in the attitude of the pub- 
lie toward the institution, which may 
safely be said to insure another period 
of financial prosperity. It is, indeed, 
becoming a matter of surprise that Mr. 
Gatti takes the trouble to make known 
his plans beyond the dates of the begin- 
ning and end of the season and the 
terms of subscription. His patrons need 
no other assurances. This is not be- 


cause the artistic standard of repertory 
and performance has been maintained 
on so high a plane that the subscribers 
are serenely confident of a realization 
of their expectations, but because those 
expectations have little or nothing to 


do with artistic standards. It is become 
a social duty on the part of some hun- 
dreds and a social ambition on the part 
of some thousands to be found in the 
boxes and stalls of subscribers, and that 
suffices for the hundreds and_ the 
thousands. The multitude must, per- 
force, be satisfied with what is offered. 
If its artistic hunger is left unappeased, 
the misfortune is not that of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. 

“Operatic repertories, if composed of 
the right kind of works, may get stale, 
but ought never to get old. The best 
operas in the Metropolitan list have al- 
ready lived through a considerable por 
tion of that period which is called im- 
mortality by easy-going critics and 
historians. Few of those which have 
died at the opera house since it was 
opened contained the germs of longevity. 
Some of those which have held a place 
there since their introduction would have 
been numbered with the dead long ago 
if they had not been the battle horses 
of two or three favorite singers. If 
these singers were not conscious of the 
fact that the tenure of their engage- 
ment was not independent of their 
repertories, they might be more willing 
than they have shown themselves to be 
to extend and freshen up the list occa- 
sionally. But neither the management 
nor the public has pointed out such a 
need to them. Small wonder if appre- 
hension of dry-rot, decay and collapse 
fills the minds of observers really con- 
cerned about the future of the institu- 
tion.” 

In a letter to the editor of the 
Tribune, William J. Guard, the press 
representative of the Metropolitan, re- 
futed Mr. Krehbiel’s pessimistic conten- 
tions, explaining that he spoke in the 
absence of General Manager Gatti, who 
had sailed for Europe. Couching his 
evidence in the form of questions, Mr. 
Guard expressed himself thus: 

“Conceding that the size even of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company must have 


its limitations, where and how could a 
better company of operatic artists be col- 
lected in these troublous present days? 

“What great operatic artists that are 
available are missing? 

“Has any critic of the management 
inquired as to the availability of any 
one or other artist whom he considers 
of Metropolitan standard whose name is 
not on the opera roster? 

“What preliminary promises for last 
season with the exception of ‘Pécheurs 
de Perles’ were not kept? 

“And was there not a valid physical 
reason for this? 

“Where and what are the operatic 
‘novelties’ other than those promised 
for the coming season that justify 


their production at the Metropolitan? 

“Can Mr. Gatti-Casazza be blamed for 
giving ‘Pagliacci’ with Caruso so often 
if the public insists upon hearing him in 
the opera, packing the house every time 
he sings it? (Mr. Gatti’s friends know 
how he rates the opera as a work of 
musical art.) 

“If ‘Louise’ and ‘Faust’ are not 
promised for next season, may not Mr. 
Gatti have good and sufficient reasons 
for withholding them—reasons which any 
one entitled to know could know by 
asking him? 

“Metropolitan opera patrons needn’t 
worry. They will continue to get ‘the 
best opera in the world’ and they should 
be proud of it!” 





NAME ‘ AMERICAN” 
COSTS ENGAGEMENT 


Gunn’s Orchestra in Chicago Not 
Permitted to Play in Midway 
Gardens 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, June 3, 1916. 


HE name “American” in the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra of Chi- 
cago has lost the organization an en- 
gagement for the summer. The Midway 
Gardens, which recently got into finan- 
cial trouble, are to be re-opened this sum- 
mer. The Schoenhofer Brewery and 
others are behind the venture. Negotia- 
tions were opened with Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, director of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Chicago, for an or- 
chestra to play during the summer. Mr. 
Gunn’s brasses are practically intact and 
his strings and double-reed section also 
intact, although a few changes would be 
needed in the wood-winds. He planned 
to take an orchestra of fifty-five pieces 
to the Midway Gardens. 

Then trouble arose over the name. A 
German orchestra would have been ac- 
ceptable, but the management of the 
Midway Gardens declared it could not 
accept an orchestra under the name 
American Symphony Orchestra. The 
personnel, consisting almost entirely of 
Americans, the directors did not care 
about, but the name “American” must 
go. Gunn’s orchestra will not play there 
this summer. An orchestra of forty 
pieces under Arthur Dunham, and known 
as the Midway Gardens orchestra, will 
furnish music. 


Unprecedented Seat Sale 


Chicago’s operatic quarrels seem to 
have awakened the public to an appre- 
ciation of the Chicago Opera Company, 
rather than to have hurt it. The pre- 
season sale of seats for 1916-1917 has al- 
ready set a record. Six hundred season 
tickets have been sold in the balcony, 
which has not been sold to season pur- 
chasers heretofore, and renewals are 
coming in rapidly. 

Florence Macbeth has been engaged by 
Campanini as a guest artist for several 
performances next season. This engage- 
ment was Mr. Campanini’s last act be- 
fore leaving Chicago for Europe on 
May 27. 

The new business manager of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, Herbert M. John- 
son, while in the East arranged with 
Charles A. Ellis for Cleofonte Campa- 
nini to direct an opera company which 
includes Geraldine Farrar, Lucien Mura- 
tore, Emmy Destinn, Louise Homer and 
Ifelen Stanley for three weeks in the au- 
tumn. The season will begin in Detroit, 
Oct. 17, and close Nov. 4, when Campa- 
nini will go to Chicago. The season is 
solidly booked, being mostly limited to 
the minor cities. Mr. Ellis obtained per- 
mission from the directorate of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company to engage Campa- 
nini for the trip. The tour will neces- 
sitate an early return of Campanini to 
Chicago. He is expected back not later 
than Sept. 10. 


Elman as Quartet Player 


Mischa Elman gave a remarkable ex- 
hibition of sight-playing when he was 
here for the North Shore Music Festival 
this week. At the home of Leon Same- 
tini he played first violin in a quartet 
composed of himself, Sametini, Beyer- 
Hane and Alexander Sebald. Several 
quartets by Mozart, Brahms and Haydn 
were played, and rarely has more beau- 
tiful quartet playing been heard. The 
following night the quartets were re- 
peated, with Hugo Kortschak at the 
viola. 

Mr. Elman has a new accompanist, ow- 
ing to the illness of Walter Golde, who 


toured with him last season. Philip Gor- 
don of New York, formerly a pupil of 
Dohnanyi in Berlin, is with him at pres- 
ent. Elman will travel through the 
mountains of Maine this summer in his 
motor car. 

The Auditorium Theater, home of 
grand opera, cannot be recognized from 
one week to another. Last week it was 
built up level with the stage for the 
electrical show, and filled with heavy 
motors and other electrical machinery. 
Next week the Friars’ Frolic will be held 
one night, and the next night the Pro- 
gressives will gather for a_ Roosevelt 
I’rolie. 


Music for the Progressives 


The Progressives are not the only party 
to recognize that music hath charms. 
Mme. Mariska Aldrich of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company will help entertain 
the delegates to the Republican national 
convention in the Coliseum. 

Warren Proctor was soloist Thursday 
evening at the concert of the Edison 
Symphony Orchestra, and sang Canio’s 
Lament, from “I Pagliacci.” Several 
dances were played by the orchestra, 
among them being Bocecalari’s “Dance of 
the Serpents,’ Scharwenka’s Polish 
Dance, Op. 3, the ballet music from Gou- 
nod’s “Faust,” and Joyce’s “Vision of 
Salome.” 

Marjorie Kennedy-Fraser and Patuffa 
Kennedy-Fraser have returned to Chi- 
cago for a series of recitals of Scotch 
and Hebridean folk songs at the Little 
Theater. 

On Wednesday evening Mrs. Jane 
Pinckney Fritch, soprano, pupil of Mrs. 
W.S. Bracken of the Cosmopolitan School 
of Music, gave a song recital. Especially 
interesting was a group of contemporary 
songs and several “bergerettes” of the 
eighteenth century. 

The Walter Spry School of Music gave 
a faculty recital in Norwood Park Public 
School, May 29, under the auspices of the 
community council of Norwood Park. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


CLYDE M. CARR ELECTED 


Succeeds Bryan Lathrop as President of 
Chicago Orchestral Association 


CHICAGO, June 5.—At a meeting of the 
trustees of the Chicago Orchestral Asso- 
ciation held last week Clyde M. Carr, 
formerly first vice-president, was elected 
president to fill the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of Bryan Lathrop. 

Charles H. Hamill, formerly second 
vice-president, was elected first vice- 
president and Joseph Adams was elected 
second vice-president. 

Mr. Carr has been for many years 
first vice-president and has been prom- 
inently connected with the orchestra’s 
executive affairs. 

The orchestra recently returned from 
its successful spring tour and, after the 
North Shore Festival engagement, which 
closed last Saturday evening, will enjoy 
a few weeks’ rest until the Ravinia Park 
season opens, July 1. 

This year, while the orchestra is en- 
gaged at the park, the genial leadership 
of Frederick Stock will be missed by 
many patrons. Mr. Stock will take a 
vacation. M. R. 


Mary Garden May Act for “Movies” 


A rumor reached publication in New 
York newspapers this week that Mary 
Garden had decided to act for moving 
pictures, following in the footsteps of 
Geraldine Farrar. The report is that she 
has signed a five-year contract with a 
leading film corporation, but that the ar- 
rangement will not interfere with her 
work in opera and concert. 





Thorner Studios for Summer Study 

Owing to the many pupils who are 
being prepared for fall engagements, 
particularly Dorothy Follis, who has 
been engaged for the Boston National 
Grand Opera Company, for next season, 
William Thorner will keep his studios 
open at 2128 Broadway through the en- 
tire summer. 
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Piano pupils of Edith Shaffer of Har- 
risburg, were heard in a pleasing recital 
in the John Y. Boyd Hall at Harrisburg 
recently. 

* * * 

The first municipal concert by the Ban- 
gor, Me., Band, Adelbert W. Sprague, 
conductor, was given on May 31 in Dav- 
enport Park, Bangor. 

* * * 


The pupils of Cecile L. Castegnier 
Steele gave a piano recital May 27, at the 
Woman’s Clubhouse, East Orange, N. J. 
The assisting artist was George A. 
Fleming, baritone. 

* * * 


Before a large audience that filled the 
parlors of the Washington Annex Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash., the College Women’s Club 
presented Mme. Christine La Barroque, 
Florentine Scage and Richard Scage in a 
delightful musical program on May 29. 


The annual recital of the pupils of 
Margaret H. Sanborn was given Satur- 
day evening, May 27, in Newark, N. J. 
The students were assisted by Harry M. 
Peterson, violinist, and Chester Argast, 
accompanist. 

* * * 

Mavis Graham, of Pryor, Okla., gave 
a pianoforte recital in Recital Hall of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, on May 25, before a large and 
appreciative audience. She is a pupil of 
Carl Stasny. 

* * 

Percy M. Linebaugh of York, Pa., a 
member of the graduating class of the 
Conservatory of Music of Lebanon Val- 
ley College, Annville, Pa., recently gave 
his last recital as a student of the col- 
lege. 

. *+ «£ 

Many piano teachers of Seattle, Wash., 
presented their pupils in recital the lat- 
ter part of May, the list including Henry 
G. Meyers, Mrs. Ora Barhkuff, L. Knapp 
Victorine Bouillon, Anna Grant Dall, 
Olive Harrison and Clifford W. Kantner. 


* * * 


Helen Louise Piper, pianist, was pre- 
sented by her teacher, Mildred Stone, 
before an audience of invited guests at 
Bangor, Me., on June 1. Miss Piper’s 
work showed careful, conscientious study 
and good technical equipment. 

* * ®8 


In a musicale given May 27, in New- 
ark, N. J., at the studio of John A. 
Campbell, Regina Bradley and Ida Col- 
lard, sopranos; J. J. Condon, baritone; 
Howard Savage, bass, and M. Eleanore 
Bradley, pianist, were the participants. 

* * * 


Mabel Crooker Kinna and Georgia 
Crooker Goodspeed, sopranos, students of 
Nellie Evans Packard, the Brockton, 
Mass., vocal teacher, gave a joint recital 
in Franklin Hall, Brockton, on May 23. 
The singers were assisted by Minot A. 
Beale, violinist, and Marion Grey Leach, 
accompanist. 

a: =. 

The Wheeling, W. Va., Chamber of 
Commerce and the Huntington Choral 
Association are arranging for a May fes- 
tival of music for 1917 to rival its annual 
fall festival in merit. The New York 
Symphony Orchestra will appear, to- 
gether with famous artists of concert 
and opera. 

*x* * * 

One of the pleasing musical events at 
Fairmont, W. Va., was the recital given 
recently by the younger piano students 
of Amy Rogers Rice. Those appearing 
in the interesting program were Norma 
Hecker, Elizabeth Mayers, Margaret Mil- 
ler, Dorothy McKay and Eda Scherer 
Hart. 

eee 

Signor Nino Ferdinando Tetamo of 
Albany, N. Y., presented six of his pupils 
in recital on May 24. Those who took 
part were Constance Wardle, Anna 
Moran and Margaret Ryan, sopranos; 
Margaret C. Reinemann and Dessa 
Weisburg, contraltos, and Daniel G. Cam- 


pion, basso. 
2s @ 


Lucy B. Woodward, teacher of piano 
at the Campbell School in Windsor, 
Conn., gave her second annual recital at 
the school May 30. The program in- 
cluded the Bach Fantasia Cromatica e 








Fuga, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 81; 
Brahms’s Waltzes, Op. 39, and a Chopin 


group. 
a 

A musicale was given at the Second 
Reformed Church, Schenectady, N. Y., on 
May 23, under the auspices of the Young 
People’s Society. Those who took part 
were Grace Smith, soprano; Ernest 
Smith, violinist; Marion Hayes and 
Helen Newman, pianists, and the Mando 
Orchestra. 

* * * 

William Griffith, baritone, of the Ar- 
thur Wilson studio, Boston, is making a 
four months’ Chautauqua trip through 
the south. Hans Ebell, Russian pianist 
of Boston, will conduct a class at the in- 
stitute in Rochester, N. Y., during this 
summer. Mr. Ebell will teach in Boston 
next season and also appear in concert. 

ok * * 


Two pleasing piano recitals were given 
by the piano pupils of Harry L. Link 
of York, Pa., one on May 19, and the 
other on May 26. Mrs. Harry L. Link, 
contralto, and A. T. Scarborough, tenor, 
assisted in the first recital. In the later 
recital the soloists were Elsie Ruby, con- 
tralto, and Paul Messerly, tenor. 

* * * 


Harold L. McCall, tenor, and Ralph H. 
McCall, bass, were presented in song re- 
cital by their teacher, Samuel Richard 
Gaines on June 1, at Columbus, Ohio. 
They were assisted by Helen Minor, so- 
prano, in the excellent program given, 
which was received appreciatively by a 
large audience. 

* * * 

Margaret Rice, the personal repre- 
sentative of Arthur Shattuck, the Amer- 
ican pianist, will spend the summer at 
Cedar’ Lake, West Bend, Wis., prepar- 
ing the coming tour of Mr. Shattuck. 
Miss Rice’s management of Mr Shat- 
tuck’s affairs this season has won her 
much favorable comment. 

* ok *K 


Adelaide Dunklee, Dorothy Lottridge, 
Vauda Bartlett, Emily Braun, Mildred 
Beckwith, Marjorie Carr, and Marian 
Wood, pupils of Mrs. Helen Robinson 
Clauder, gave a piano recital on May 
24 in the Women’s Clubhouse, East 
Orange, N. J. They were assisted by 
Carl Schoner, violinist, and George Clau- 
der and Harold Sproul, ’cellist. 


* * * 


An excellent program was presented in 
Washington, D. C., recently by Herman R. 
Hoffman, violinist; John G. Klein, tenor; 
Mary A. Maydwell, reader, and Mrs. 
John G. Klein, pianist. The various 
groups of songs offered by Mr. Klein 
were attractive and sympathetic, and the 
Seventh Concerto of De Beriot was given 
a masterly interpretation by Mr. Hoff- 
man. 

* * * 

The second annual pianoforte and voice 
recital by pupils of Bertha Putney-Dud- 
ley of Boston, was given in Recital Hall, 
New England Conservatory of Music, on 
May 26. Mrs. Dudley will teach this 
summer at the Holderness Summer 
School of Music for Girls in Holderness, 
N. H., where she will assume charge of 
the voice department in this new summer 
school. 

* * * 

Election of officers in the Amphion So- 
ciety, Seattle, Wash.. resulted in the 
choice of Alexander Myers as president 
for the sixth consecutive time. Claude 
Madden was likewise honored as director. 
Other officers are: F. W. Schillistad, vice- 
president; F. W. Moulton, secretary; C. A. 
King, treasurer, and H. O. Campbell and 
H. F. Smith, members of the executive 


committee. 
* * + 


The Herbert operetta “The Bo’sn’s 
Bride” was given on June 1 by the chorus 
of the State College for Teachers, Albany, 
N. Y., under the direction of Samuel B. 
Belding. The cast included Kolin D. 
Hager, tenor; Walter Doyle, George An- 
derson and A. L. Gillett, baritones; Edna 
Albert and Jeanette Reller, sopranos, and 
Agnes Futterer, alto. Dorothy Cunnin- 
ger was at the piano. 

* * * 


Constance and Henry Gideon of Bos- 
ton gave an informal program of Yiddish 
folk-songs to assist Mary Antin, who was 


the chief speaker at the jubilee of the 


organization of the Massachusetts Credit 


Union, held in Ford Hall, Boston, on 
June 1. Miss Antin and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gideon are collaborating on an interest- 
ing collection of Yiddish folk-songs, 
which will be published next season. 

* * * 


The Musical Art Society of Spokane, 
Wash., has elected Edgar C. Sherwood 
president, Sam Lamberson vice-president, 
Mrs. Lillian S. Ross secretary, Jane Bur- 
chett treasurer and Edith D. Smith li- 
brarian. The federated music clubs of 
Washington will bring the following ar- 
tists to Spokane next fall: Theo. Karle, 
tenor; the Zoellner String Quartet, La 
Gorgue Trio, Mrs. Van Noble, and, per- 
haps, Leo Ornstein. 

* Oo * 


Pupils’ concerts are now in the ascend- 
ent in Spokane, Wash. Edgar Sher- 
wood’s piano pupils have given two, 
Spokane College, one; Sam Lamberson’s 
piano pupils, two, and an operatic re- 
cital has been presented by Mrs. Olivia 
Dahl’s vocal pupils. A fairy play, “Cin- 
derella,” with a chorus of sixty, was 
heard under the direction of J. R. Jones. 
The fourth recital of futurist music was 
given recently by Enrico Tassetti’s pupils. 

* * * 


Residents of Hanover, Pa., heard 
a delightful concert recently in the 
United Brethren Church. The partici- 
pants were Samuel W. Griest, bass solo- 
ist of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, who 
gave several vocal offerings as well as 
trombone numbers; Edgar Daniels, vio- 
linist; Gordon Johnson, organist of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, and the Sunday 
school orchestra of the church, Edward 
F. Redding, conductor. 


* o * 


Bertha Barnes of Boston presented 
her Glee Club of women’s voices in an in- 
teresting recital in Pierce Hall on May 
25. The program consisted of solo, duet, 
trio and ensemble numbers, and the sing- 
ers were accompanied at the piano by 
Marjorie Gates. The assisting soloist was 
Elizabeth Siedhoff, pianist, who played 
Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody. Miss Barnes 
closed the program with a group of Eng- 
lish songs, artistically sung. 

* * * 


The Pastime Male Quartet of York, 
Pa., engaged in concert work for sev- 
eral years, recently gave a sacred con- 
cert in the Reformed Church at Boyer- 
town, Berks County. Features of the 
program were readings by Eli H. Roth. 
Ethel Wantland was the pianist. The 
members of the quartet are J. Richard 
Siller, first tenor; J. Miller Snyder, sec- 
ond tenor; Eli H. Roth, first bass, and 
J. Edward Shenberger, second bass. 

* * * 


Music-lovers of Hanover, Pa., heard 
Gatty Sellars, the English organist, in 
two recitals, on May 31 and June 1, in 
St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church. There 
was a change of program each evening. 
From Hanover Mr. Sellars went to Allen- 
town, where he was heard on June 2. 
Returning to Hanover, he gave a fifteen- 
minute sacred concert prior to the morn- 
ing and evening church services in St. 
Matthew’s Church on June 4. 

oa * cK 


An acceptable performance of Gaul’s 
sacred cantata, “Ten Virgins,” was given 
recently in Hanover, Pa., by Emmanuel’s 
junior choir in the church auditorium. A 
large audience was in attendance. Mrs. 
Donald S. Ebaugh of Baltimore was the 
soprano soloist and G. Roy Swartz of 
Hanover tenor soloist. The chorus con- 
sisted of twenty-five voices. Charles A. 
Greenewalt, organist and choirmaster, 
presided at the organ. 

* * + 

The Choral Society of the Albany, 
N. Y., Grace Eviscopal Church gave its 
final concert of the season June 1, under 
the direction of Walter R. Johnson, or- 
ganist and choir director. Among the 
chorus numbers were selections from 
“Cavalleria” and “Il Trovatore.”’ The 
assisting artists were Harold E. Dow, 
tenor, of Troy; Mrs. Rudolph E. Hart- 
mann, violinist, and Louis Califano, 
basso. 

* * aa 

Violin pupils of H. Purcell Frey were 
heard in a pleasing recital given on June 1 
in Mr. Frey’s studio, York, Pa. Those 
participating were Frank Barber, Grayce 
Beecher, Beitzel Brillinger, Gerald Con- 
stantine, Raymond Ensminger, Reginald 
Fink, Henrietta Gable, Henry Kuhl, Ella 
Hochschild, Susan Julius, Henry Lafean, 
Edward Larew, Fred Lucas, Arnold Roth, 
Mary Schuelar, Katherine Slauth, David 
Stauffer, James Vogel, John Gross Man- 
chester and Warner Livingston. 

* * * 

Kappa Gamma Psi fraternity of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, has elected the following officers 
for the school year 1916-17: President, 
George Shaw; first vice-president. Will- 
iam Pontin; second vice-president, Harold 


Stewart; recording secretary, Gustav 
Swanstrom; assistant recording secre- 
tary, George Hathaway; corresponding 
secretary, Frederick Goodrich; treasurer, 
William Bailey; chaplain, Dean Stewart; 
sergeant-at-arms, Frank Asper; historian 
and reporter, William Card. 


Guy Maier, the Boston pianist, pre- 
sented a class of pupils in recital in 
Steinart Hall, Boston, on the afternoon 
of May 24. Joseph Malkin, Russian ’cel- 
list of Boston, will spend the summer 
season in Freedom, N. H. His family 
have already opened their summer home 
there, and Mr. Malkin will join them at 
the end of July, after finishing his teach- 
ing season in his Boston studio. Ray- 
mond Havens, pianist, will spend July 
and August at Lake Chaubunagunga- 
maug, Webster, Mass. 

* * * 

The new song “God That Made Us, 
Heaven and Earth,” composed by T. 
Frederick H. Candlyn, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Albany, N. Y., was first sung by 
Mr. Candlyn’s choir Sunday morning, 
May 28. John K. Schuster was the so- 
prano soloist. The new composition is 
arranged for soprano solo and chorus, 
and was also sung by the choir of the 
First Presbyterian Church. Mr. Candlyn 
has just completed his first year’s work 
as organist at St. Paul’s. 

* * * 

The prison scene from “I] Trovatore” 
and a miscellaneous program was given 
recently by members of the Seventeenth 
Ward Church Choir of Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Those avpearing on the interest- 
ing program given were Mrs. Dot Mc- 
Millan Bolto, Lester Hinchcliffe, Claude 
M. Sweeten, Hugh W. Dougall, Ethelyn 
Walker, H. J. Christenson, H. W. Lang- 
ton, A. E. Hanson, Charles Berry, Geneva 
Harris, A. W. Peterson, H. W. Langton, 
A. E. Hanson, Euralia Cook, Nellie Has- 
brouck, Mathias Nelson, Erma Snow, 
organist; Lucile Howe, piano; J. H. Neil- 
son, chorister. 

* * * 

A number of prominent musicians of 
York, Pa., participated in the concert 
given on June 1 in the Union Lutheran 
Church, The several musical numbers in- 
cluded: Piano solo, Helen Gerber; so- 
prano solo, Mrs. Byron Smith; duet, Mur- 
ray E. Ness and Hilda Lichtenberger; 
tenor solo, Alfred T. Scarborough; alto 
solo, Blanche Oberdick; soprano solo, 
Hilda Lichtenberger; saxophone solo, 
Mr. C. Hildebrand; tenor solo, Murray 
E. Ness; solo, Marian Bush; ’cello solo, 
Allen Bond; quartet number, Mrs. Byron 
Smith, Blanche Oberdick, Alfred T. Scar- 
borough and John Eyster; bass solo, John 
H. Eyster. 

* * ok 

Pupils of Biana Fleischmann of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., gave a musicale at Miss 
Fleischmann’s studio on May 27. Those 
appearing were Dorothy Dietrich, Isa- 
bel Brown, Helen Boughton, Caro Ma- 
carty, Genevieve Woodruff, Evelyn 
Tooley, Virginia Camp, Mildred Frisbee, 
Dudley Justice and Edwin Fleischmann, 
Marion Hag!e, Marion Rushman, Mar- 
garet Berean, Hazel Trefts, Earl Will- 
iams, D. C. Pierce, Jr., Marion Johnson 
and Edward Heath van Duzee. One 
number on the program was a composi- 
tion by Miss Fleischmann, a pleasing 
serenade. 

* * * 

Frederick Southwick, a Minneapolis 
baritone, is doing successful oratorio 
singing at festivals this spring. On April 
24 he sang the “Messiah” at Decorah, 
Iowa; on May 3 Elgar’s “King Olaf” 
with the Emporia Choral Society and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra; on May 
25 a song recital with Nete Leghler, so- 
prano, and in the evening the baritone 
parts in Gaul’s “Holy City” with the 
Choral Society of the State Normal 
School of Wayne, Neb. On June 5 Mr. 
Southwick was soloist at a symphony 
concert and on June 6 sang the title réle 
in “Elijah” at the music festival given 
by the State Normal School of Valley 
City, N. D. 

* * * 

The two evenings of song offered by 
the pupils of Mrs. Robert H. Dalgleish 
of Washington, D. C., proved enjoyable 
to large audiences. A chorus of fort) 
under the baton of Mrs. Dalgleish opened 
and closed the program each evening 
Among those who took part were Alice 
Berryman, Lucile Parker, Mrs. H. B. 
Thomas, L. W. Hawley, Josephine Dally. 
Frances Schergerm, Mrs. Milton C. 
White, Viola Schippert, Paul A. Hines, 
Milton C. White, Mrs. J. K. Wallace 
Edna Cosdon, Eula Smith, Sadye Atlas, 
Elizabeth Yung Kwai, Emma _ Cohen, 
Dorothy Huss, Mrs. Swift Boykin, Mrs. 
Philip Addison, Mrs. L. W. Hawley, Edith 
Graham, Bertha Betz, Mary Trusler, 
Vera Budd, George Corbett and Mrs. 
Jesse Kester. Mrs. Sue B. Jennings was 
the accompanist. Elsa L. Raner sup- 
plied violin obbligatos. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
hould reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
ot later than Friday of the week preceding 
‘he date of publication. 


Individuals 


Cole, Ethel Cave.—Bar Harbor, Me., July 
. to. Bee. 4: 

Ellerman, Amy.—Elberon, N. J., June 11; 
ewisburg, Pa., June 18; Marysville, Ohio, 
ine 27. 

Ganz, Rudolph.—Marquette, Mich., Oct. 26; 
oughton, Mich., Oct. 27; New York, Bilt- 
ore, Morning Musicale, Dec. 15. 

Glenn, Wilfred.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 


Granville, Charles Norman.—Denton, Md., 
ine 10; Cambridge, Md., June 12; Dover, 
el, June 13; Parksley, Va., June 14; Mount 
lly, N. J., June 15; Freehold, N. J., June 

Hightstown, N. J., June 17; Newtown, 
i... June 19; Ambler, Pa., June 20; Lansdale, 
i... June 21; Phillipsburg, N. J., June 22; 
oyersford, Pa., June 23; Bridgeton, N. J., 
ne 24; Millville, N. J, June 26; Salem, 
J., June 27; Collingswood, N. J., June 28; 
Jumbia, Pa., June 29; Lykens, Pa., June 30. 


Huss, Henry Holden.—Syracuse, June 20. 
Huss, Hildegard Hoffmann. — Syracuse, 
ine 2. 

King, Gertrude Sykes.—Jeannette, Pa. (The 
ise Maiden), June 13. 

Land, Harold.—Newark, N. J., June 15. 
Morrisey, Marie.—New York, June 15 to 
\ug. 1; Chautauqua, N. Y., Aug. 2 to 12 
Russian Symphony Orchestra). 

Orrell, Lucile. — Pittsburgh, Pa., week of 
ept. 20, with Sousa and his band; New 
York, Oct. 19, 21 and 23; Newark, N. J., Oct. 
- Danville, Ky., Oct. 25; Irvington, N. Y., 
ict. 29; Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 1; New Ro- 
helle, N. Y., Jan. 7 (1917); New York (Bilt- 
ore, Friday morning musicale), Jan. 21; 
liddletown, Conn., Jan. 28; Lancaster, Pa., 
eb. 19; Peoria, Ill., Feb. 25; Newark, N. J., 
larch 10; Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5: Brooklyn, 

Y., April 20; Meriden, Conn., May 18. 
Parks, Elizabeth. — Columbia University, 
ew York, Aug. 9 and 11. 

Payez, Eleonore.—Syracuse, June 20. 
Shaun, Jose.—Bridgton, Me., Aug. 23, 24 
Strassner, William.—Lebanon, Pa., July 3; 
und Lake, N. Y. (Chautauqua), July 8 
, 12. 

Sundelius, Marie, Mme.— Omaha, Neb., 
ine 19, 20; Milwaukee, June 22, Toledo, 
lune 24; Detroit, June 26: Toronto, June 28; 
HHamilton, June 29; Buffalo, July 1; Worces- 
er, Mass. (Festival), Sept. 27. 

Wells, John Barnes. — Montclair, N. J., 
ine 12; Syracuse, N. Y., June 12; Fleming- 


CS led 


ton, N. J., June 15; Marysville, Ohio, June 27, 
Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet.—Stoneham, Mass., June 11; 
‘toxbury, Mass., June 12; Boston, June 20; 
\lelrose, Mass., June 23: Dorchester, Mass., 
June 24; Winthrop, Mass., June 25: Somer- 
ille, Mass., June 26; Malden, Mass., June 27. 
Seattle Musical Festival.—Seattle, Wash.. 
luly 12 to 16. “The Messiah’’ Festival 
horus of 1000 voices, Claude Madden, dir. 
Sixteen Seattle musical clubs under own 
lirectors. Standard Grand Opera Company, 
harles Lagourgue, dir Seattle Philhar- 
onie Orchestra, John Spargur, dir. Pagean- 
try, folk dancing. Noted soloists 

Tollefsen Trio. — University of Virginia 
ily 11. 





WASHINGTON CELEBRATION 


Scenes and Songs from Shakespeare in 
Tercentary Contribution 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31— 
(hrough the efforts and assistance of 
irs. Christian Hemmick, the Washing- 
‘on Players’ Group, in association with 
‘irs. Glenna Smith Tennin and Theodore 
ilardy, offered a brilliant pageant here 
inder the title of “Shakespeare Tri- 
mphant.” After a semi-private per- 
ormance for an interested social and offi- 
ial audience, a free public presentation 
as given on the Washington Monument 
rounds, which was thoroughly enjoyed 
y a large part of the city’s population. 


The pageant consisted of an abbreviated 
version of “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
and scenes from “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” “Romeo and Juliet” and “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew.” _ 

There were also interpolated inter- 
ludes arranged by Mrs. Hemmick and 
her associates, as well as interpretative 
dancing by Mlle. Falviae, Charlotte 
Hogan, Cadance Howard and others in 
solo and ensemble numbers. The cast 
included: 

Michael Jacobs, Lena Hitchcock; Hardee 
Kirkland, Marlyn J. Brown, Milton Bryan, 
Mile. Falviae, Charlotte Hogan, Candace How- 
ard, Mrs. D. Shepherd, R. D. Shephera, 
Louis B. Thompson, Katheryn Hitchcock, 
Theodore Hardy, Helena Babett, Strasburger, 
Virginia Hardy, Robert Bell, Gwendolen 
Logan, Mrs. J. McLellan Chase, F. Ward 
Hatfield, Edward F. Steele, G. Franklin 
Stewart, William F. Mengert, Leo C. Kauf- 
man and Robert Leppear. 


Music in orchestral numbers and in 
song furnished much of the spirit of the 
scenes presented. The Cathedral Sing- 
ers, under the leadership of Edgar 
Priest, gave admirably a number of the 
songs from Shakespeare and other offer- 
ings from the Elizabethan period. , 

W. H. 





Washington Students Give Program of 
Music Honoring Madonna 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—A unique 
musical program was presented recently 
by the students of the Academy of the 
Holy Cross, under the title of “Madonna 
Evening.” It was remarkable to note 
the “Ave Marias” which have inspired 
various composers. Among these were 
the compositions of Brahms, Karst, Mil- 
lard, Mascheroui, Owens and Teresa del 


Riego. Other numbers were the “Sit 
Nomen Domini,” Cagliero; ‘“Inflam- 
matus,” Rossini, and “Assumption 


Hymn,” all excellently sung by the vocal 
class. The vocal soloists were L. Suay, 
Rea von Culin, C. Lonergan, M. Triplet, 
L. Gaskins, S. Amores, L. Preston and 
K. Keliher. The songs were given a 
religious background with harp accom- 
paniments played by Estelle Stone, G. 
Sheehan and G. Stevenson. Other instru- 
mentalists were A. Keady, E. Waugh, 
Evelyn Stone, M. Shugrue, V. Horen 
and L. Gaskins. Helen Treu, Anna 
De Lacy, Anna Keady, I. McHale, K- 
Bonner and C. Hughes contributed orig- 


inal literary offerings to the “Madonna.” 


W. H. 





“Entitled to Heaps of Credit” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I must tell you how much I have 
learned to appreciate MUSICAL AMERICA. 
My home folks are also so interested that 
there is a wave of disappointment if I 
don’t bring the store copy home promptly. 

I have recently read with much inter- 
est of Mr. Freund’s trips to the West 
and elsewhere. He is certainly entitled 
to heaps of credit for all his efforts in 
behalf of music. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely, 
E. H. DRoop. 

Washington, June 1, 1916. 





Huhn to Spend Summer on 
Long Island 


Bruno 


Bruno Huhn, the noted composer, or- 
vanist and vocal teacher, goes to Hunt- 
ting Inn, Easthampton, L. I., on June 26 
for a two months’ stay. Mr. Huhn will 
devote part of his time in July and 
August to teaching voice at this Long 
Island resort. 








“Supers” at the Opera Present 
Strange Study in Contrasts 








r 


HE next time you attend the opera 

keep a sharp eye on the supers. You 

lay be pleasantly or otherwise thrilled 

y recognizing some of them, says the 
New York Sun. 

For instance, the courtly lady fanning 
he queenly mezzo-soprano may be your 
ast summer’s hired-girl, or she may be 
he breezy young thing with the $500 lap 
up who lives ’round the corner. And 
the poor, lean slave over there—the one 
with the red and gouty knees, who is 
nolding the poison for the kingly basso 
profundo to drink—may be your missing 
nusband, or mayhap the obliging waiter 
who helped to disentangle the ball of 
‘wine from your spaghetti on your last 
slumming expedition. 

Yes, they’re all suping at twenty-five 
cents a rehearsal and fifty cents a per- 
formance, and the pay is the same if they 
‘ive on Fifth avenue or Piano Box alley. 
Let R. H. Judels, S. S. S. (Superinten- 
lent of Supes, Sir—and don’t forget the 


“Sir’) call the roll at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and you’ll find them all 
there—Mr. College Rahrahboy, Mrs. 
Second Childhood, Mr. Nearly Downand- 
out, Miss Wealthy Ishouldfret, Mr. Busy 
Businessman and the omnipresent Miss 
Goingtobe N. Operasinger. 

It may seem surprising, but there are 
men and women in New York who season 
after season are subscribers to the opera 
but seldom, if ever, occupy their seats. 
They prefer to hear their opera from 
the stage by toting a rusty musket or 
holding a spear in skin-colored flannels. 
And why not? The stage to them is the 
shrine for the never ceasing worship of 
the great stars in the operatic constella- 
tion. And how they do worship them! 

A word of encouragement from Farrar, 
a smile from Caruso, a handshake with 
Amato, a flower, no matter how faded or 
crushed, from Destinn, Gadski, Kurt, 
Bori, and—ah! wonder of wonders! an 
autograph from any of them, and the 
super kicks the props of the workaday 











PaderewsKi Caricatured 
By A Young Pianist 
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Reproduction of Caricature in Straight Lines of Ignace Paderewski. 


Made by 


Henri Etlin, a Young Pianist 


AIMED French soldiers are to benefit 


from the sale of the original of the 


above picture, in which Paderewski is caricatured in straight lines by a 


young pianist, Henri Etlin. 


Etlin, who is a first prize pupil of the Paris Con- 


servatoire, is at present studying with Martinus Sieveking. 





MME. SUNDELIUS HEARD 
IN PROVIDENCE BENEFIT 


Many Songs of Scandinavian Composers 
Sung—Opera Club Concert and 
Pupils’ Recitals Given 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 3.—A success- 
ful benefit concert, under the auspices of 
the Gloria Dei Swedish Church, was 
given in Infantry Hall Tuesday eve- 
ning. An attractive program was pro- 
vided by Marie Sundelius, soprano, as- 
sisted by two well-known local soloists, 
Mme, Claudia Rhea Fournier, contralto, 
and Edyth Gyllenberg, pianist, with Mrs. 
Dudley T. Fitts and Stuart Ross as ac- 
companists. Mme. Sundelius’s songs 
were mostly by Scandinavian composers. 
They were sung with an intimate knowl- 
edge, a simplicity of style and a pure, 
silvery vocal quality that made them de- 
lightful. 

Mme. Fournier’s rich musical voice 
was heard in songs and in Gounod’s aria 
from the “Queen of Sheba.” Miss Gyl- 
lenberg played a Liszt rhapsody bril 
liantly, and her other pieces, by Amer 
ican and Scandinavian composers, with 
expressive style. 


The Lamperti Opera Club, Gaetano 
Gilli, leader, sang in Churchill House 
last evening before a large audience. 
The soloists were Bertha Markoff, so- 
prano; Elvire de la Barre, contralto; 
Anna de la Barre, dramatic soprano; S. 
Cyril Broadhead, basso cantante, and 
Joseph L, Moody, tenor. 

Recitals this week’ have been given by 
the piano pupils of Olive Stafford; two 
pupils of Mrs. Evelyn Cook Slocum, 
Thelma Woodhouse, reader, and Gabrielle 
Zachere, contralto, and by Effie Brown- 
ell, soprano, pupil of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert N. Lister, in which she was as- 
sisted by Lydia Grafton, accompanist, 
and Frederick Hawkins, violin. Last 
evening the piano pupils of Jennie H. 
Barr gave a successful recital in Froebel 


Hall. A. FP. 


Hodgson Under Cochran Management 
for Next Season 


Leslie Hodgson, the pianist, who re- 
cently returned from a successful tour 
of the South, has passed under the man- 
agement of J. W. Cochran and is now 
being booked by him for 1916-17. He 
will open his season with a recital in 
Stamford, Conn., on Oct. 4. 





world from under him and soars to 
heights of ecstasy. 

There is one old-time super at the Met- 
ropolitan who occupies the most valuable 
plot of operatic real estate, so to speak, 
in the world. He stands next to Caruso 
in several operas. Though $500 might 
keep him out of the poorhouse he wouldn’t 
sell his stage position for twice that 
amount. 

Women supers there are who spend 
small fortunes on costumes and jewel: y 
to match them. Indeed, some of them 
wear jewelry that the stars themselves 
can’t afford. One girl who supes in 
“Aida” adorns herself with Egyptian 
antiques worth $10,000. 

But antique jewelry and all the proy 
erty paraphernalia obtainable don’t of 
themselves make good supers. 

“They’ve got to have something up 
here,” says Mr. Judels, touching his sa't 
and pepper hair. “For instance, the late 
Mme. Nordica was singing in ‘Aida’ in 
Philadelphia several years ago when 1 
number of University of Pennsylvania 
students, whom I had employed as supers, 
came together at a prearranged signal 
at the end of the Nile scene—the most 
impressive scene in the opera—and gave 
Mme. Nordica their college yell. The 
only thing I remember is that the curtain 


dropped and prevented a riot. When | 
reached New York the following morn- 
ing I was ten years older. I was also 
mad. 

“The first thing I did was to hire 
twelve Mills Hotel men—men absolutely 
dependable because suping is a matter of 
a living with them. I have them yet. 
They range all the way from sixteen to 
seventy-five years, and know every step 
and movement in the operas. When a 
wealthy young fellow wants to supe he 
has to follow in their footsteps. 

“Of course I have special supers for 
special operas. I have a list of forty 
business men who regularly supe in the 
German operas, which are, oddly enough, 
the most popular operas with supers. 

“But the good old days of suping— 
the days of Mme. Melba and the De 
Reszkes—are past, but still cherished, you 
may be assured, in the hearts of those 
who fell under their charm. There were 
two box offices in those days—one in 
front of the theater and the other on 
the stage. The prices paid at the front 
box office for the choicest reserved 
seats were as nothing compared to 
the prices paid at the stage office for the 
privilege of suping. To bask in the sun- 
shine of the old stars required an ample 
pocketbook.” 
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NEWARK’S HISTORY SET FORTH IN NOTABLE PAGEANT 








Henry Hadley’s Music an Ap- 
propriate and Effective Feature 
of Masque Celebrating the 
250th Anniversary of the 
Founding of New Jersey's 
Metropolis— An Event of 
Vast Significance in the Ar- 
tistic Experience Not Only of 
Newark, but of the Country. 


EWARK, N. J., June 2.—The great 

event of Newark’s 250th anniversary 
celebration, the historical pageant of the 
city’s life, made its appearance Tuesday 
evening. It introduced 4000 actors, 300 
singers, ninety instrumentalists and an 
audience of 40,000 at each of the four 
performances, May 30 and 31 and June 
1 and 2. The pageant represents the 
special gifts of Thomas Wood Stevens, its 
author; Henry Hadley, composer of the 
music, and Mary Porter Beegle, director 
of the dances. 

Representatives of ten foreign nations 
participated in the masque, including a 
great number of organizations such as 
Turn Vereins, Boy Scouts, the National 
Guard, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A. 
and the high schools. It required the 
services of a music committee of thirty. 

The pageant is given in a vast amphi- 
theater in Weequahic Park. A _ lagoon 
flows at the feet of the audience, and on 
the other side of the water is the stage. 
Tier upon tier of spectators, some of 
them sitting there for hours before the 
beginning of the performance, witnessed 
the great spectacle every night. 

Founding of the City 


The pageant consists of a prologue, 
three movements and a masque. In a 
flood of colored lights appear the Lenni 
Lenape, while before us pass on the 
lagoon the vessels of the first explorers 
of America. The prologue melts away 
in mists, and we see in the distance the 
lights of an approaching ship. Puritan 
settlers from Connecticut are coming to 
found their city here. Robert Treat, 
their leader, bids them disembark. Fol- 
lows now the bartering for land with the 
Indians and the colloquy with Governor 
Carteret, the signing of the fundamental 
agreements—a most impressive scene— 
and the naming of the city after the 
home of Pastor Pierson, Newarktown-on- 
Trent. The movement concludes with the 
oath of allegiance to the Dutch and the 
defiance of the Duke of York. 

High up in the belfry appears the 
drummer, announcing the passing of 
three score years and seven. The light 
fades, the drummer vanishes. In the 
second movement are enacted the land 
riot of 1746; the chartering of the College 
of New Jersey (afterward to become 
Princeton) and the election of the Rev. 
Aaron Burr as president of the college; 
the welcoming of Colonel Peter Schuyler 
in 1775 and the drinking of the King’s 
health. 

Again the scene changes. Resolutions 
are passed against British tyranny. 
General Washington retreats from Long 
Island through Newark. The city is 
raided by the British and Justice Hedden 
is dragged out of his bed to an igno- 
minious death. 

The third movement was. omitted 
Wednesday evening, the pageant occupy- 
ing, as it was, almost four hours. We 
have to do in this movement with the re- 
ception of General Lafayette in 1825, the 
inventions of Seth Boyden, and the visit 
of President Lincoln in 1861. 

Then comes the masque, which itself 
Jasts an hour and three-quarters. A red 
light waves in the air and the band starts 
the prelude. Unfortunately, the band 
was seated at the extreme right of the 













audience, and the perverse wind made 
things worse by blowing out toward the 
woods. Consequently, although one could 
see with perfect ease the red bulb on the 
tip of Mr. Hadley’s baton, one could not 
always hear the band, which was, even 
under favorable conditions, at least two 
and a half times too small for the size 
of the amphitheater. It would have been 
better to seat the musicians and the 
chorus—which should have numbered 800 
voices rather than 300—nearer the center 
of the front row. 

The masque deserves the highest com- 
mendation. It was not a perfect per- 
formance, and it was not a perfect plan; 
but it was a very praiseworthy piece of 
work. It combined poetry—and Mr. 
Stevens writes some good iambic penta- 
meters—with color and dance and music. 
To a spectator standing in the last rows 
of the theater the spectacle was one of 
impressionistic grandeur, magnificent, 
overawing. 





Henry Hadley’s Music 


The music which Henry Hadley wrote 
for the masque is particularly good. It 
is appropriate and the composer’s skill 
in orchestration is everywhere manifest. 
I thought it a bit monotonous at times, 
but the sense of monotony may have been 
induced by the discomfort of listening at 
a disadvantage. 

In all the selections Mr. Hadley showed 
himself a musician of refinement and cul 
tivation. He does not hesitate to use 
strange harmonies, but they always seem 
appropriate and they never become 
blatant. A greater breadth of conception 
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Mrs. Lester Paimer, Beulah Lev- 
ish and Elsie Sewell in ‘‘Nature 
Spirits.””. On left—Henry Had- 
ley, the composer. On right— 
Thomas C. B. Snell, as ‘‘Robert 
treat,” 


might have animated the work, but it de- 
serves high praise even as it stands. 

Above all, Mr. Hadley’s music is writ- 
ten in no borrowed style. It is influenced 
neither by Delibes nor by Johann Strauss. 
It is written in that mingled vein of 
lightsome buoyancy, sensuous warmth 
and delicate sentiment which we recog- 
nize as distinctly American. Let it be 
added that there is no sentimentality any- 
where in Mr. Hadley’s work. 

Particularly beautiful as a union of 
color and dance and music is the Dance 
of the Mists, with which the masque be- 
gins. The mists vanish, banished by the 
Puritan spirit, and the Spirit of Newark 
appears, accompanied by a triumphant 
paean of the chorus. 

Now enter Strife, Greed and Ignorance. 
They rob Newark of her splendor, danc- 
ing the while a mad orgy with their 
followers. Well conceived musically and 
theatrically is the dance of /gnorance and 
his crew. 





Newark is left deso 
late. There passes befor 


ending with bowed an 
white-haired men. An ap 
propriate number by th: 


point. 

In rapid succession ar 
presented the Dances 0! 
the Industries, most of! 
them of delightful charn 
and beauty, especially when the puls: 
beat of the music and the formal desig) 
of the dance can be perceived clearly. A 
few, to be sure, seemed crowded an 
badly spaced. 

Then appear ten groups, each enactin; 
a scene representative of the nation’ 
history. Lastly enter Liberty and th 
spirits of primeval beauty. Newar! 
stands released beside them. The crysta 
globe of the Watcher who sits above th: 
towers of the city brightens; the Nation 
and the Industries pay homage to thx 
Spirit of the City. In an exuberance o! 
light and color, resounds, amid fanfar 
of trumpets and roll of drums, the festiv: 


her.the Procession of th: 
ers, beginning wit}! 
ee@ups of children and 


chorus is given at this 


song of the chorus: “All Hail! Fair City, 


High in Fame.” 

Thus ends the pageant. I consider 
not only the most significant artist 
achievement in the history of Newar! 
but one of the most significant in th 
history of the country. The America 
spirit finds its sphere in the union o! 
great forces. The mind that conceive 
towering skyscrapers and massive bridg' 
is but one phase of the spirit which find 
expression also in stupendous artist 
productions in which 6000 performers a 
serve a function of their own. 

PHILIP GORDON. 





MERLIN 


PIANOS 


Office 27 Union Square 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now mace 
They contain more \aluable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


New York 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 
Bush & Lane Piano Co. 


Holland, Mich. 








HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








WEAVER PIANOS) ocuer 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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